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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


This volume comprises a collection of eleven articles re¬ 
printed from three well-known works on Indian History. 
The first eight chapters are reprints from Mountstuart 
Elphinstone’s The History of India, 9th edition, 1911, edited 
by E. B. Cowell, formerly Principal, Sanskrit College, 
Calcutta. Besides making certain notes and additions for 
the Hindu period, Cowell added a few appendices on some 
of the more important points omitted by the author, more 
specially on the accounts supplied by the Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrims. These appendices are all reprinted in this volume. 

The articles in the ninth and eleventh chapters are 

selected from W. W. Hunter’s The Indian Empire : Its 

Peoples, History and Products, Third Edition, 1882, and the 

article constituting the tenth chapter is a reprint from 

J. Talbois Wheeler s The History of India from the Earliest 
Ages, First Edition, -1881. r 

The text of the authors chosen for selection has been 
adhered to faithfully, except that it has been found necessary 
to make slight omissions here and there indicated by dots. 

We have to thank the publishers John Murray for their 
kind permission to print copyright passages of Cowell. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE AGE OF MANU AND THE VEDAS 

By M. Elphinstone 


Age of the Vedas—Age of the Institutes 


The value of Manu’s code, as a picture of the state of society, 
depends entirely on its having been written in ancient times, as 

it pretends. Before settling its date, it is necessary to endeavour 
to fix that of the Vedas, to which it so constantly refers. From 
the manner in which it speaks of those sacred poems, we may 
conclude that they had long existed in such a form as to render 

them of undisputed authority, and binding on the conscience of all 
Hindus. 

Host of the hymns composing the Vedas are in a language 

so rugged as to prove that they were written before that of the 

other sacred writings was completely formed; while some, though 

antiquated, are within the pale of the polished Sanscrit. There 

must, therefore, have been a considerable interval between the 

composition of the greater part and the compilation of the whole. 

It is of the compilation alone that we can hope to ascertain 
the age. 


Sir William Jones attempts to fix the date of the comoosi- 
tion of the Yajur Veda by counting the lives of forty sages, 
through whom its doctrines were transmitted, from the time of 
Parasara; whose epoch again is fixed by a celestial observation: 
but his reasoning is not convincing. He supposes the Yajur 
Veda to have been written in 1580 before Christ. The comple- 
1011 of the compilation he fixes in the twelfth century before 
Christ, and all the other European writers who have examined 

t lf r S r f ! ,t ge ° f the compiIcr - Vyasa, between the 

d fo “ rteen th centuries before Christ. The Hindus 

yea™ bIfore U ChrUt OU 7 deC ‘ are ^ *° haVe Hved at ,east 3001 

The sup ^ rior accuracy of the opinion held by the Europeans 

Colebrooke b \ PUt OUt °w ^ d ° Ubt by a passa £ e discovered by 

treatise , f there is a sort of astronomical 

calendar for 'Z wlueh . w . to . explai " the adjustment of the 
calendar, for the purpose of fixing the proper periods for the 

^he TaTt an editor of Ther6 Can be ,itt,e doubt that 
last editor of those treatises would avail himself of the 
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observations which were most relied on when he wrote, and 
would explain them by means of the commutation of time most 
intelligible to his readers. Now, the measure of time employed 
.in those treatises is itself a proof of their antiquity, for it is a 
cycle of five years of lunar months, with awkward divisions, in-' 

I ercalations, and other corrections, which show it to contain the 
rudiments of the calendar which now, after successive corrections, 
is received by the Hindus throughout India; but the decisive 
argument is, that the place assigned to the solstitial points in 
the treatises (which is given in detail by Colebrooke) is that in 
which those points were situated in the fourteenth century before 
Christ. 1 Colebrooke’s interpretation of this passage has never, I 
believe, been called in question; and it would be difficult to find 
any grounds for suspecting the genuineness of the text itself. 

The ancient form of the calendar is beyond the invention of the 
Hindu forger, and there could be no motive to coin a passage, 
fixing in the fourteenth century before Christ a work which all 
Hindus assign to the thirty-first century of the same era. 

In an essay previously written, 2 Colebrooke has shown, from 
another passage in the Vedas, that the correspondence of 
seasons with months, as there stated, indicated a position of the 
cardinal points similar to that which has just been mentioned; 
and, on that ground, he had fixed the compilation of the Vedas 
at the same period which he afterwards ascertained by more 
direct proof. 

From the age of the Vedas, thus fixed, we must endeavour 
to discover that of Manu’s Code. Sir William Jones 3 examines 
the difference in the dialect of those two compositions; and 
from the time occupied by a corresponding change in the Latin 
language, he infers that the Code of Manu must have been 
written 300 years after the compilation of the Vedas. This 
reasoning is not satisfactory, because there is no ground for 
believing that all languages proceed at the same uniform rate 
in the progress of refinement. All that can be assumed is, that 
a considerable period must have elapsed between the epochs at 
which the ruder and the more refined idioms were in use. The 

1 Asiatic Researches , vol. \ iii. p. 489. Archdeacon Pratt (/. A. S. 
Bengal. 1862, p. 51) has re-examined the astronomical question, and 
fixes the date as 1181 b.c.; but the truth is that these ancient observa- J 
tions must have been too loose to allow of our drawing conclusioni 
from them without allowing a margin of several centuries. See 
Prof. Whitney’s paper in f. R. A. S., 1865.—-Cowell.] 

2 Ibid., vol. vii. p. 283. 

3 Preface to Manu, p. 6. 
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next ground for conjecturing the date of Manu’s Code rests on 

the difference between the law and manners there recorded, and 

those of modern times. This will be shown to be considerable; 

and from the proportion of the changes which will also be shown 

to have taken place before the invasion of Alexander, we may 

infer that a long time had passed between the promulgation of 

the Code and the latter period. On a combination of these data, 

we may perhaps be allowed to fix the age of the supposed Manu, 

very loosely, at some time about halfway between Alexander 

(in the fourth century before Christ) and the Vedas (in the 
fourteenth). 

This would make the author of the Code live about 900 years 
before Christ. 

That the Code is very ancient is proved by the difference of 
religion and manners from those of present times, rto less than 
by the obsolete style. 

That these are not disguises, assumed to conceal a modern 
forgery, appears from the difficulty with which consistency could 
be kept up, especially when we have the means of checking it 
by the accounts of the Greeks, and from the absence of all 
motive for forgery, which of itself is perhaps conclusive. 

A Brahmin, forging a code, would make it support the system 
established in his time, unless he were a reformer, in which case 
he would introduce texts favourable to his new doctrines; but 
neither would pass over the most popular innovations in absolute 
silence, nor yet inculcate practices repugnant to modern notions. 

Yet the religion of Manu is that of the Vedas. Rama, 
Krishna, and other favourite gods of more recent times, are not 
mentioned either with reverence or with disapprobation, nor are 
the controversies hinted at to which those and other new doctrines 
gave rise. There is no mention of regular orders, or of the 
self-immolation of widows. Brahmins eat beef and flesh of all 
kinds, and intermarry with women of inferior castes, besides 
various other practices repulsive to modern Hindus, which are 
rue less suspicious because they are minute. 


nf ih\l Q r h re ™ the f gr ° unds on which we can guess at the age 
of this Code. That of Manu himself is of no consequence, since 

“Pha^vYd"^ merel 7 d u ramatic ’ like tha * Krishna in the 
Shagavad Gita, or of the speakers in Plato’s or Cicero’s 

dialogues. No hint is given as to the real compiler, nor is there 

rny clue to the date ot the ancient commentator Kulluka. From 

h.s endeavouring to gloss over and to explain away some doctrines 

,n w! n r ,S , evldent that opinion had already begun to change 
his time, but as many commentators, and some of very 
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ancient date, 4 speak of the rules of Manu as applicable to the 
good ages only, and not extending to their time, and as such 
a limitation never once occurs to Kulluka, we must conclude that 
commentator, though a good deal later than the original author, 
to have lived long before the odier jurists whose opinions have 
just been alluded to. 

On a careful perusal of the Code, there appears nothing in¬ 
consistent with the age attributed to it. It may, perhaps, be said 
that the very formation of a code, especially in so methodical a 
manner, is unlike ancient times; and it is certain that a people 
must have subsisted for some time, and must have established 
laws and customs, before it could frame a code. But the Greeks, 
and other nations whose history we know, formed codes at a 
comparatively earlier period of their national existence; and 
although the arrangement as well as the subject of Manu’s Code 
show considerable civilization, yet this is no proof of recent 
origin, more than rudeness is of antiquity. The Romans were 
mere polished 2000 years ago than the Esquimaux are now, or 
perhaps may be 2000 years hence. 

[The Institutes of Manu are only one of the many Smritis or 
Dharinashastras. The very form in which they are composed, the 
epic sloka, proves their comparatively modern origin. The latest 
productions of the Vaidik period were the Sutras, or the cere¬ 
monial rules current in different families. These, when complete, 
are divided into three portions,—the Srauta, which treats of the 
great sacrifices; the Grihya, which treats of the domestic puri¬ 
fications, etc.; and the Samayacharika, which treats of temporal 
duties and customs. The last seems to have been mainly the 
source of these Dharinashastras. The Manavas are a subdivision 
of the Taittiriyakas, or followers of the Black Yajur Veda, and 
the Srauta portion of the Manava Kalpa-sutras still exists, but 
the other portions seem to be lost. But in the Sutras of the 
Apastambas (another subdivision of the Taittiriyakas), in which 
the three portions are extant complete, we find that the Sutras 
contain generally almost the same words, which have been 
brought into verse by the compiler of the Manava-dharma-shastra. 
The so-called “Institutes of Manu,” may therefore be considered 
as the last redaction of the traditional laws of the Manavas. 
That ours is only one of many, probably successive, redactions, 
seems evident by the frequent quotations in old authors from 
lost works, called the Vrihat or great Manu, and Vriddha or 
old Manu. As for the date of the compilation in its present 
form, we have no data to rest upon, since it is a rifacimento of 

4 See note at the end of Sir W. Jones's translation. 
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older materials; but the third century before Christ is certainly 
nearer to the truth than the ninth or tenth. We must not, 
however, forget, in estimating its historical value, that it was 
undoubtedly composed from older documents, and, although 
some parts may be comparatively modern, the great mass of 
the work does faithfully represent the spirit and character of the 
old Hindu world, after the caste system had become thoroughly 
established. See this subject more fully treated in Prof. Max 
Muller’s Ancient Sanskrit Lit. pp. 61, 132—134 ; and his letter in 
Morley’s Digest, Introd. p. cxcvii.—Cowell.] 



CHAPTER II 

CHANGES IN CASTE 
By M. Elphinstone 

Doubts regarding the foreign descent of any of the Rajput tribes 

—Scythian settlers in India 

Among the changes in caste, I have not noticed one which, if 
proved, is of much greater importance than all the rest: I allude 
to the admission of a body of Scythians into the Kshatriya class, 
which is asserted by Colonel Tod, 1 and in part acceded to by a 
very able writer in the “ Oriental Magazine.” 2 Colonel Tod is 
entitled to every respect, on account of his zeal for Oriental 
knowledge, and the light he has thrown on a most interesting 
country, almost unknown till his time; and the anonymous writer 
is so evidently a master of his subject, that it is possible he 
may be familiar with instances unknown to me of the admission 
of foreigners into Hindu castes. Unless this be the case, however, 
I am obliged to differ from the opinion advanced, and can only 
show my estimation of those who maintain it, by assigning my 
reasons at length. If the supposition be, that the whole Hindu 
people sprang from the same root with the Scythians, before 
those nations had assumed their distinctive peculiarities, I shall 
not conceive myself called on to discuss the question; but >f 

such a union is said to have taken place within the historic period, 

I shall be inclined to doubt the fact. The admission of strangers 
into any of the twice-born classes was a thing never contem¬ 
plated by Manu, and could not have taken place within the period 
tc which the records of his time extended. No trace of the 
alleged amalgamation remained in Alexander’s time; for though 
he and his followers visited India after having spent two years 
in Scythia, they discovered no resemblance between any parts 
of those nations. The union must therefore have taken place 
within a century or two before our era, or at some later period. 
This is the supposition on which Colonel Tod has gone in some 

places, though in others he mentions Scythian immigrations in 
the sixth century before Christ, and others at more remote 
periods. 

1 History of Rajasthan, vol. i. 

2 Vol. tv. p. 33 and vol. viii. p. 19 
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That there were Scythian irruptions into India before those 

of the Moghuls under C.hengiz Khan is so probable, that the 
slightest evidence would induce us to believe them to have 
occurred; and we may be satisfied with the proofs afforded us 
that the Scythians, after conquering Bactria, brought part of 
India under their dominion; but the admission of a body of 
foreigners into the proudest of the Hindu classes, and that after 
the line had been as completely drawn as it was in the Code of 
Manu, is so difficult to imagine, that the most direct and clear 

proofs are necessary to substantiate it. Now, what are the 
proofs?— 


1. That four of the Rajput tribes have a fable about their 
descent, from which, if all Hindu fables had a meaning, we might 

deduce that they came from the west, and that they did not 
know their real origin. 

2. That some of the Rajputs certainly did come from the 
west of the Indus. 

3. That the religion and manners of the Rajputs resemble 
those of the Scythians. 

4. That the names of some of the Rajput tribes are 
Scythian. 


5. That there were, by ancient authorities, Indo-Scythians 
on the Lower Indus in the second century. 

6. That there were white Huns in Upper India in the time 
ot tosmas Indico-Pleustes (sixth century). 

7. That De Guignes mentions, on Chinese authorities the 
conquest of the country on the Indus by a body of Yue-chi or 
Get*, and diat there are still Jits on both sides of that river. 

.. V, Th< ; first °[ these arguments is not given as conclusive; 
and it is obvious that native tribes, as well as foreign, might be 
ignorant of their pedigree, or might wish to improve it by a 

4 C p . .i L ! a 1 _ i i • , carries us no nearer 

of thf^rft th ? n ° rth of Guzerat ; and few, if any, 

of the tribes which Colonel Tod describes as Scythians belong 

to the jour to whom only it applies. 

2. The great tribe of Yadu, which is the principal, perhaps 
the only one, which came from beyond the Indus, is the tribe 
of Krishna, and of the purest Hindu descent. There is a story 

of Krishna V1 "o "T" - t0 WCSt ° f the Indus after the death 

wes^ in ihe ?,‘ V1S,0n • ( e h f Sama) certain 'y came from the 

west, in the seventh or eighth century, but they were Hindus 

before they crossed the Indus; and many of those who stilTr" 
mam on the west, though now Mnhomedans, are allowed to be of 
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Hindu descent. 3 Alexander found two bodies of Indians west of 
the Indus,—one in Paropamisus, and one near the sea; and, 
though both were small and unconnected, yet the last-mentioned 
alone is sufficient to account for all the immigrations of Rajputs 
into India, without supposing aid from Scythia. 

3. If the religion and manners of any of the Rajputs 
resemble those of the Scythians, they incomparably more closely 
resemble those of the Hindus. Their language also is Hindu, 
without a Scythian word (as far as has yet been ascertained). 

I have not heard of any part of their religion, either, that is not 
purely Hindu. In fact, all the points in which they are said to 
resemble the Scythians are common to all the Rajputs without 
exception, and most of them to the whole Hindu race. On the 
other hand, the points selected as specimens of Scythian 
manners are for the most part common to all rude nations. 
Many, indeed, are expressly brought forward as Scandinavian 
or German; although an identity of manners between those 

nations and the eastern Scythians is still to be proved, even 
supposing their common origin. 

If, instead of searching for minute points of resemblance, 
vve compare the general character of the two nations, it is 
impossible to imagine any two things less alike. 

The Scythian is short, square-built, and sinewy, with a broad 
face, high cheekbones, and long narrow eyes, the outer angles 
cf which point upwards. His home is a tent; his occupation, 

pasturage ; his food, flesh, cheese, and other productions . of his 
flocks; his dress is of skins or wool; his habits are active, hardy, 
roving, and restless. The Rajput, again, is tall, comely, loosely 
built, and, when not excited, languid and lazy. He is lodged in a 
house, and clad in thin showy fluttering garments; he lives on 
grain, is devoted to the possession of land, never moves but from 
necessity; and though often in or near the desert, he never 
engages in the care of flocks and herds, which is left to inferior 
classes. 

4. Resemblances of name, unless numerous and supported 
by other circumstances, are the very lowest sort of evidence; 
yet in this case, we have hardly even them. Except Jit, which 
will be adverted to, the strongest resemblance is in the name 
of a now obscure tribe called Hun to that of the horde which 
the Romans called Huns; or to that of the great nation of the 
Turks, once called by the Chinese Hien-yun or Hiong-nou. The 
Huns, though now almost extinct, were once of some conse- 

3 Tod, vol. i. p. 85 ; Pottinger, pp. 392, 393 ; Ayeen Acbery, 
vol. ii. p. 132. 
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quence, being mentioned in some ancient inscriptions: but there 
is nothing besides their name to connect them either with the 
Huns or the Iiiong-nou. It might seem an argument against the 
Hindu origin of the Rajputs, that the names of few of their 
tribes are explainable in Sanscrit. But are they explainable in 

any Tartar language? and are all names confessedly Hindu 
capable of explanation? 

5* We may admit, without hesitation, that there were 
Scythians on the Indus in the second century, but it is not 
apparent how this advances us a single step towards their trans- 
formation into Rajputs: there have long been Persians and 
Afghans and English in India, but none of them have found a 
place among the native tribes. 

6. Cosmas, a mere mariner, was not likely to be accurate in 
information about the upper parts of India; and the White Huns 

(accorchng to De Guignes 4 ) were Turks, whose capital was Organj 
or Khiva: it does not seem improbable, therefore, that he con- 

the u Gct * with the Huns ; but his evidence, even if 
taken literally, only goes to prove that the name of Hun was 

known in Upper India ; and along with that, it proves that up to 
Rajputs H CCIltUry the ' T>c °P le who bore it had not merged in the 

truth Tt h nnt CC T t ° f . De < ? uignes has ever y appearance of 
Indus but h y CX ? lain ,! the origin of the Scythians on the 
i ronf’t ^t l US W became of them, and affords the best 

fSL-rT ? r x " -- SL* 

126 B C a r' ■ T , they had alwa >' s b «n at enmity. About 
aboutf. ° n ° f , them conc l l,ere d Khorasan in Persia and 

* 

4 Vol. ii. p . 325 . 

. ] De Guignes, Histoire des Huns, vol ii t> 41 . h. t , u 
Academic des Inscriptions, vol xxv with X' 41 ’ but J ul1 mo,e ’ 
D Anville ' ’ th the annexed paper bv 
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Jits in Tartary) arrived at the Indus, he recognized his old anta¬ 
gonists in their distant colony. 6 They still bear the name of 
Jits or Jats, 7 and are still numerous on both sides of the Indus, 
forming the peasantry of the Panjab, the Rajput country, Sind, 
and the east of Baluchistan; and, in most places, professing the ► 

Mussulman religion. 

The only objection that has been brought forward to the 
Getic origin of the Jats is, that they are included in some lists 
of the Rajput tribes, and so enrolled among pure Hindus; but 
Colonel Tod, from whom we learn the fact, desroys the effect 
of it, by stating 8 that, though their name is in the list, they are 
never considered as Rajputs, and that no Rajput would inter¬ 
marry with them. In another place, 9 he observes that (except for 
one very ambiguous rite) they were “ utter aliens to the Hindu 
theocracy,” and he himself maintains that they are descended 

from the Getae. Their language, however, if it proves to be 
unmixed Hindu, will furnish a strong though not insuperable 
objection. 

It is a more natural way of connecting the immigration of 

Rajputs from the west with the invasion of the Gets, to suppose 
that part of the tribes who are recorded to have crossed the ' 

Indus at an early period, and who probably were those found 
in the south by Alexander, were dislodged by the irruption from 
Scythia, and driven back to their ancient seats to join their 
brethren, from whom, in religion and caste, they had never 
separated. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that the Jats may be of Scythian 
descent, but that the Rajputs are all pure Hindus. 


6 Sherj tid din, quoted by De Guignes, Academic dcs Inscriptions r 
vol. xxv., p. 32. 

7 Not Jats , which is the name of a tribe near Agra, not now 
under discussion. [S/r H. Elliot, in his Supplement to the Indian 
Glossary, maintains that the Jats of the Indus and the Jats of Bhurt- 
poor are of the same origin. —Cowell.] 

8 Vol. i. p. 106. 

9 Vol. it. p. 180. 



CHAPTER III 

THE GREEK ACCOUNTS OF INDIA 
By M. Elphinstone 

Before we examine the account of India given by the Greeks, it 
is necessary to ascertain of what country they speak when they 
make use of that name. 

Most of the writers about Alexander call the inhabitants of 
the hilly region to the south of the main ridge of Caucasus, and 
near the Indus, Indians; and also mentioned another Indian tribe 
or nation, who inhabited the sea-shore on the western side of 
the Indus. Each of those two tribes occupied a territory stretch¬ 
ing for 150 miles west from the river, but narrow from north 
tc south. A great tract of country lay between their territories, 
and was inhabited by a people foreign to their race. Close to 
the Indus, however, especially on the lower part of its course, 
there were other Indian tribes, though less considerable than 
those two. 

The Indians on the sea-shore were named Oritae and 
Arabitae, and are recognized by Major Rennell as the people 
called Asiatic Ethiopians by Herodotus. Their country was the 
narrow tract between the mountains of Baluchistan and the sea, 
separated from Mekran on the west by the range of hills which 
form Cape Arboo, and on which still stands the famous Hindu 
temple of Elinglez. 

1 he Indians whom Herodotus includes within the satrapies 
of Darius are, probably, the more northern ones under Caucasus, 
for he expressly declares, that those on the south were indepen¬ 
dent of the Persian monarchy. 1 It is proved by Major Rennell 
that his knowledge of India did not reach beyond the desert east 
of the Indus ; 2 and he seems to have had no conception of the 
extent of the country and no clear notion of the portion of it 
which had been subjected to Persia. 3 The other Greek writers, 

1 Thalia, 101, 102. 

2 Geography of Herodotus, p. 309. 

3 The Indians east of the Indus constantly maintained to the 
followers of Alexander that they had never before been invaded (by 
human conquerors at least), an assertion which they could not have 
ventured if they had just been delivered from the yo\e of Persia. 
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though they speak of Indians beyond the Indus, strictly limit 
India to the eastern side of that river. Arrian, who has called 
the mountaineers Indians, from the place where Alexander 
entered Paropamisus, yet when he comes to the Indus says, 
“ This river Alexander crossed at daybreak with his army into 
the land of the Indians,” and immediately begins a description 
01 the people of that country. 4 

In the course of this description he again explicity declares 
that the Indus is the western boundary of India from the moun¬ 
tains to the sea. 5 

In his “ Indica,” also, he desiies his reader to consider that 
cnly as India which lies east of the Indus, and those who in¬ 
habit that country as the Indians of whom he is about to speak.® 

Strabo, the most critical and judicious of all the writers on 
India, is as decided in pronouncing the Indus to be the western 
1‘mit of India from the mountains to the sea; and quotes Eratos¬ 
thenes as supporting his opinion. 7 

Pliny, indeed, states that some consider the four satrapies of 
Gedrosia, Arachosia, Aria, and Paropamisus to belong to India; 
but this would include about two-thirds of Persia. 

The Sanscrit writers confirm the opinion of the Greeks re¬ 
garding the Indus as the western boundary of their country, 
and classing the nations beyond it with the Yavanas and other 
barbarians. There is, indeed, a universally acknowledged tradi- 


Arrian, also, in discussing the alleged invasions of Bacchus, Hercules, 
Sesostris, Scmiramis, and Cyrus, denies them all except the mytho¬ 
logical ones; and Strabo denies even those, adding that the Persians 
hired mercenaries from India, but never invaded it. ( Arrian, Indica, 
8, 9 ; Strabo , lib. xv., near the beginning. See also Diodorus, lib. 
ii. p. 123, edition of 1604). 

I have not been able to discover the grounds on which it is 
sometimes said that the Persians were in possession of India as far 
as the Jumna or Ganges. The weighty opinion of Major Rennell 
(which, however, applies only to the Panjab) rests on the single 
argument of the great tribute said to have been paid by the Indians, 
which he him sell proves to have been overstated. (Geography of 
Herodotus , p. 305). 

4 Expeditio Alexandri, lib. v. cap. 4. 

5 Ibid. lib. v. cap. 6. 

0 Indica, cap. ii .—" But the part from the Indus towards the east, 
let that he India, and let those [who inhabit it] be the Indians.” 

7 Strabo, lib. xv. pp. 473, 474, ed. 1537. In lib. xv. p. 497, he 
again mentions the Indus as the eastern boundary of Persia. 
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tion, that no Hindu ought to cross that river; 8 and its inconsis¬ 
tency with the practice even of early times is a proof of its 
great antiquity. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Indians beyond the Indus were 
few and detached; and we will now see what account is given 
of them by the ancients, beginning our survey from the north. 

Arrian, in the commencement of his “ Indica,” mentions the 
Assaccni and the Astaceni, as Indian nations in the mountains 
between the Indus and the Cophenes, but he distinguishes them 
from the other Indians as being less in size and fairer in com¬ 
plexion. He excludes them (as has been shown) from his general 
description of the Indians; and neither in his “ Expedition of 
Alexander ” nor in his “ Indica ” does he allude to Brahmins 
among them, or mention anything in their customs of a marked 
Hindu character. He says that they had been subject to the 
Assyrians, afterwards to the Medes, and finally to the Persians. 
It does not appear from Arrian that there were any Indians to 
the south of the Cophenes (or river of Kabul) and it might be 
inferred from Strabo that there were none between the Paro- 

pamisadae and the Oritae until after Alexander’s time; 9 but as 
Arrian mentions other tribes on the lower Indus, it is probable 
that Strabo spoke generally of the two territories, and did not 
mean entirely to deny the residence of Indians on the Persian 
bank. • 

8 See a verse on this subject quoted in Colonel Wilford’s essay 

on Caucasus (Asiatic Researches, vol. vi. p. 585). The Colonel, who 
is anxious to extend the early possessions of the Hindus, endeavours 
to prove that the Indus meant in this verse is the river of Kama (one 
of its tributary streams') ; that the main Indus may have changed its 
bed; that the prohibition was only against crossing the Indus, and 
not against passing to the other side by going round its source ; and, 
finally, that, in modern times, the prohibition is disregarded : but 
he never denies the existence of the restriction, or asserts that it was 
not at one time attended to. -- •<- 

9 Lib. xv. p. 474. The passage states, from Eratosthenes, that, 
at tne time of Alexander’s invasion, the Indus was the boundary of 
India and Ariana, and that the Persians possessed dll the country to 
the west of the river ; but that, afterwards, the Indians received a 
considerable part of Persia from the Macedoians. He explains the 
transfer more particularly on page 498, where he says that Alexander 
took this country from the Persians, and kept it to himself, but that 
b el cue us subsequently ceded it to Sandracottus. 
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The Oritx, according to Arrian, 10 were an Indian nation, 
who extended for about 150 miles parallel to the sea. They 
wore the dress and arms of the other Indians, but differed from 
them in language and manners. 

They (those near the Indus at least) must have been essen¬ 
tially Indian; for Sambus, the chief of the branch of hills which 
run down to the river in the north of Sind, is represented as 
being much under the influence of the Brahmins. 

It wili throw some light on the tribes that occupied the west 
bank of the Indus in former times to point out its present in¬ 
habitants. 

The mountains under Caucasus, between the point where it 
is crossed by the continuation of Mount Imaus, which forms 
the range of Soliman, and the Indus, are inhabited by a people 
of Indian descent, now subject to Afghan tribes, who have con- 
querred the territory in comparatively recent times. 11 The upper 
part of the mountains farther north is possessed by the Cafirs, 
another nation who, from the close connexion between their 
language and Sanscrit, appear to be of the Indian race. Their 
religion, however, though idolatrous, has no resemblance what¬ 
ever to that of the Hindus. 

Throughout the whole of the plain to the west of the Indus, 
from the range of Caucasus to the sea, the greater part of the 
original population are Jats, whose descent from the Getae has 
been discussed above, but who speak an Indian lan¬ 
guage, and are now classed with the Indians by their western 
neighbours. The hills which bound that plain on the west are 
everywhere held by tribes of a different origin. Some of the 
so-called Indians are Hindus, but the greater part are converts 
to the Mahomedan religion. The above description comprehends 

the whole of the countrv of the ancient Orita?. 

* 

If from a general view of these accounts, ancient and modern, 
we were to speculate on the first settlement of the people to 
whom they relate, it might, perhaps, appear not improbable that 
the Indians in the northern mountains were of the same race 
as the Hindus, but never converted to the Brahminical religion, 
and that they may have occupied their present seats before the 
period at which the first light breaks on the history of their 
brethren in the plains: but it is enough to allude to so vague a 

10 Exped. Alexandri y lib. vi. c. xxi. ; Indica, cap. xxv. 

11 This is sotnewhat less than was occupied by the Indians des¬ 
cribed by Arrian, who extended west to the Cophenes , probably the 
river of Panjshir, north of Cabul. 
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-conjecture. 12 The Indian races in the 'plains probably crossed 
from India at different periods. Notwithstanding the religious 
prohibition and the testimony of Strabo, it is difficult to believe 
that the easy communication afforded by a navigable river would 
rot lead the inhabitants of whichever neighbouring country was 
hrst peopled and civilized to spread over both banks. I am there¬ 
fore led to think the occupation of the western bank by the 
Indians began very early, the neighbouring countries on that 
side being scarcely peopled even now. The emigration towards 
the mouth of the Indus, which seems to have been more exten¬ 
sive than elsewhere, may possibly be that alluded to in the 
ancient legends about the flight of Krishna’s family. A branch 
of this tribe certainly came from the west into Sind ten centuries 
*go; and other divisions, still retaining their religion and caste, 
have passed over into Guzerat in later times. 13 

To remove some doubts about the limits of the Indian 
nations on the west of the Indus, it is desirable to advert to a 
art of Alexander’s route through the adjoining countries. 

Alexander set out from Artachoana (which seems to be 
admitted to be Herat), and proceeded in pursuit of one of the 

murderers of Darius to the royal city of the Zarangad, which 
recognized in Zarang, an ancient name for the capital of 
Sistan. He thence directed his march towards Bactria, and on 

his way received, the submission of the Drangae, the Gedrosians, 
and the Arachotians. He then came to the' Indians bordering 
on the Arachotians. Through all these nations he suffered much 
trom snow and want of provisions. He next proceeded to Cau¬ 
casus. at the foot of which he founded Alexandria, and after¬ 
wards crossed the mountains into Bactria.” 14 

The Dranga? are probably the same as the Zarangx ; Ara- 


.. ‘ [ Vli S ™ b,C ff. " discussed in Muir’s Sanscrit Texts, vol. 

pp - , H'ndu enters recognized many of the tribes to 

We , °J t>C lndtlS “ S , de Sraded Kshatriyas, and they considered 
S —Cowt\\] em> aS e ' S ’’ thc Kambo ’ as > to s P ea k a dialect of Sanscrit. 

r™- Co Jf,?f l J od ’ vol \ '■ PP- 8 5. 86; vol. ii. pp. 220 (note), 312. 
Captain MMurdo, Bombay Transactions, vol. ii. p. 219. 

emiorn s f ea * ,ns °f the Hindus above, 1 do not allude to the modern 

the Indus ITl f ° Undscattered trough the countries on the west of 
the Indus as far as Moscow ; neither do I discuss what other settle 

AuiLf'z ^ <**•/ 

14 Arrian, lib. Hi. cap. xxviii. 
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chotia is explained by Strabo 15 to extend to the Indus; and Gedro- 
sia certainly lay along the sea. There are two ways from Sistan 
to Bactria—one by Herat, and the other by the pass of Hindu 
Kush, north of Kabul, the mountains between those points being 
impassable, especially in winter, when this march took place. 16 
Alexander took the eastern road; and if he had marched direct 
to Bactria, as might be supposed from the preceding passage, he 
could have met with no snow at any time of the year, until he 
got a good deal to the east of Kandahar, and he must have left 
Gedrosia very far to his right. It is possible, therefore (especi¬ 
ally as the murderer of whom he was in pursuit was made over 
to him by the Indians 11 ) , that he continued his pursuit through 
Shorabak and the valley of Bolan (the route adopted by 
Conolly 18 ) ; and that the Indians near the Arachotians may have 
been about Dader, which, although at a distance from the Indus, 
is on the plain of that river, and may not improbably have been 
inhabited by an Indian race. From this place his journey to 
Mount Caucasus would have lain through a country as sterile, 
and at that season as cold, as Caucasus itself. It is equally pro¬ 
bable, however, that Alexander did not extend his journey so 
far to the south; and, in that case, the Indians would be (as 
they are assumed to be by Curtius 10 ) those called Paropamisada?, 
immediately under Mount Caucasus, within or near whose 
boundary Alexandria certainly was built. 20 The vicinity of this 
people shows that Alexandria could not have been farther west 
than Kabul, which, indeed, is also proved by the fact of 
Alexander’s returning to it on his way from Bactria to India. 21 
He took seventeen days to cross Caucasus', according to Curtius; 
ffteen according to Strabo, from Alexandria to Adraspa, a city 
in Bactriana; and ten to cross the mountains in returning, accord¬ 
ing to Arrian. Captain Burnes, with none of the encumbrances 
of an army, took twelve days to cross the mountains on the 
road from Kabul to Balkh, which is comparatively shorter and 

15 Lib. xi. p. 355, edition of 1587. 

10 See Clinton's Fasti , b.c. 330. Darius was filled in July, and 
Alexander reached Bactria in spring. 

17 Arrian, ubi supra. 

18 Since made familiar by the march of Lord Keane's army. 

19 Quintus Curtius, lib. vii. cap. hi. 

20 Arrian, lib. iv. cap. xxii. 

21 Alexander was probably at Be gram, 25 mdes N. 15 E. from 
Kabul, the ruins of which are described in a memoir by Masoti r 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta , vol. v. p. 1. 
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easier than any more western pass. As far as this site lor 
Alexandria, rather than one farther west, we are borne out by 
the high authority of Major Rennell; but that author (the 
greatest of English geographers), from the imperfect informa 
t:on then possessed about the stream that runs from Ghazni to 
Kabul, the Gonial, and the Kurram, has framed out of those thiec 
an imaginary river, which he supposes to run from near Bamian 
to the Indus, thirty or forty miles south of Attoc. This he calls 
the Cophenes, and, in consequence, places the scene of 
Alexander s operations and the seat of the Indian mountaineers 
to the south .of the Kabul river, and at a distance from the range 
of Caucasus or Paropamisus. Strabo, however, expressly says 
that Alexander kept as near as he could to the northern moun¬ 
tains, that he might cross the Choaspcs (which falls into tiie 
Cophenes) and the other rivers as high up as possible. Arrian 
makes him cross the Cophenes, and then proceed through <•. 
mountainous country, and over three other rivers which fell into 
the Cophenes, before he reaches the Indus. In his “ Indicaalso 
lie mentions the Cophcnes as bringing those three rivers with it* 
and jo.n.ng the Indus in Peucaliotis. It is only on the north 
bank of the Kabul river that three such rivers can he found * 

for it V A 1 " ' ViU bL ' great difficuIt >- m filing their names’, 

rf tv v anS °. W " tWO „ Ilsts he completely changes the names 
t .o. Nor is tms at all surprising, for most rivers in that-pa. t 

Of the country have no name, but are called after some town or 
country on their banks, and not always after the same. Thus 
tie river called by some the Kashkar river is the Kameh with 

Lieutenant Macartney, the Cheghanserai in Baber’s Comm 

of the'nL’hb CaUeCl thC rivcr ° f Cunner b >’ ‘ he inhabitants 
oi the neighbouring country. 

the The S ° astes wo , u,d seem *° 1)e the river of Swat; but then 
there is no river left for the Guraeus, which is between the 
Soastes and Indus. Major Rennell, on a different theory sup¬ 
poses the Guraeus to be the Kabul river itself- but both of 

afk'ACC'sTanfimo^he'lndur" 5 f: '" ^ the Cophene <- which 

The Kabul river, therefore, must be the Cophenes and the 

Pu'Sr'riv™) b " V "" “• Wl- 

-frr Brains- 'sssvz 

intended to ,eVV°h= aU .'d””e“,“«,“ 
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employed by the Durani Shah in after times. He made a party 
in the country by dispossessing some chiefs and transferring 
their territory to their rivals; thus leaving all power in the hands 
of persons whose interest induced them to uphold his name and 
conciliate his favour. 

The few garrisons he left reminded people of his intended 
return; and his troops in the nearest parts of Persia would 
always add to the influence of his partisans. 

The adherence of Porus and other princes, who were in a 
manner set up by the Macedonians, ought therefore to be no 
matter of surprise. 

We now understand the people to whom the Greek descrip¬ 
tions were intended to apply; but we must still be cautious how 
we form any further opinions regarding that people, on Greek 
authority alone. 

The ancients themselves have set- us an example of this cau¬ 
tion. Arrian says that he shall place implicit confidence in the 
accounts of Ptolemy and Aristobulus alone; and in them only 
when they agree ; 22 and Strabo, in a very judicious dissertation 
cn the value of the information existing in his time, observes 
that the accounts of the Macedonians are contradictory and in¬ 
accurate, and that those of later travellers are of still less value 
from the character of the authors, who were ignorant merchants, 
careless of everything except gain. 23 We may, however, give 
full credit to the Greek writers when they describe manners and 
institutions which are still in being, or which are recorded in 
ancient Hindu books. We may admit, with due allowance for 
incorrectness, such other accounts as are consistent with those 
two sources of information; but we must pass by all statements 
which are not supported by those tests or borne out by their 
own appearance of truth. 

If, however, we discard the fables derived from the Grecian 
mythology, and those which are contrary to the course of nature, 
we shall find more reason to admire the accuracy of the early 
authors than to wonder at the mistakes into which they fell in a 
country so new and so different from their own, and where they 
had everything to learn by means of interpreters, generally 
through the medium of more languages than one. 24 Their 
accounts, as far as they go, of the manners and habits of the 

22 Preface to the “ Expedition of Alexander.” 

23 Beginning of lib. xv. See also lib. ii. p. 48, edition of 1587. 

24 Onesicritus conversed through three interpreters. Strabo , lib. 
xv. p. 492, ed. of 1597. From Gree\ into Persian, and from Persian 
into Indian, are two that obviously suggest themselves; it is not so 
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people, do in fact agree with our own accurate knowledge almost 
as well as those of most modern travellers prior to the institution 
of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. 

An example both of the general truth and partial inaccuracy 
° f the Greeks presents itself in the first subject which is to be 
noticed, agreeably to the order hitherto adopted. 

They are well aware of the division into classes, and of the 
functions of most of them; but, by confounding some distinctions 
occasioned by civil employment with those arising from that 
division, they have increased the number from five (including the 
handicraftsmen, or mixed class) to seven. This number is pro¬ 
duced by their supposing the king s councillors and assessors 
to form a distinct ciass from the Brahmins; by splitting the class 
of Vaisy-a into two, consisting of shepherds and husbandmen ; 
by introducing a caste oi spies; and by omitting the servile class 
altogether. With these exceptions, the classes are in the state 

described by Manu, which is the groundwork of that still sub¬ 
sisting. 

Their first caste is that of the Sophists, or religious and 

literary class, of whose pecular occupations they give a correct 

view.- 0 But they do not clearly understand the extent of the 

Brahmin caste, and have, perhaps, confounded die Brahmins 20 
with the monastic orders. 

, 11 T , he . f,rst a ? istake originates in their ignorance of the four- 
o d division of a Brahmin’s life. Thus they speak of men who 
ad been for many years Sophists, marrying and returning to 
common life (alluding probably to a student who, having com¬ 
pleted the austerities of the first period, becomes a householder) • 
and they suppose, as has been mentioned, that those who were 
the king s councillor's and judges formed a separate class. It is 
evident, also, that they classed the Brahmins who exercised civil 
and military functions with the castes to whom these employments 
properly belonged. They describe the Sophists as the most 
honoured class, exempt from all burdens, and only contributing 
their prayers to the support of the state. They inform us that 


easy to conjecture for what languages the third interpreter was re - 

VrlL lZ lndL%MT S Unk W ° Uld ^ reqU ‘ red betWeeK 

Q n „L 5 f Arr l a ?i Cap ‘ explains that the Brahmins are the 

hotk'% tn aJd sZto. thC tW ° terms are USed indisc lately 

had T Sr 0/ rs r ofr txt rr % have 

and secular. Strabo, lib. xv. p. 49 3 ‘ Vi. 158? rehgtous 
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their assistance is necessary at all private sacrifices; and correct¬ 
ly describe them as having ceremonies performed for them while 
yet in the womb, 27 as undergoing a strict education, and as pas¬ 
sing a moderate and abstinent life in groves, on beds of rushes 
(kusha grass), or skins (deer skins) ; during which time they listen 
to their instructors in silence and with respect. 

They erroneously prolong this period in all cases to thirty- 
seven, which is the greatest age to which Manu (Chap. III. 1) 
permits it in any case to extend. „ 

The language ascribed to the Sophists regarding the present 
and future state is in a perfectly Brahmin spirit. . They place 
their idea of perfection in independence on everything external,, 
and indifference to death or life, pain or pleasure. They consi¬ 
der this life as that of a child just conceived, and that real life 
does not begin until what we call death. Their only care, there¬ 
fore, is about their future state. They deny the reality of good 
and evil, and say that men are not gratified or afflicted by ex¬ 
ternal objects, but by notions of their own, as in a dream. 28 

They appear to have possessed separate villages as early as 
the time of Alexander; to have already assumed the military 
character on occasions, and to have defended themselves with 
that fury and desperation which sometimes still characterises 
Hindus. 29 Their interference in politics, likewise, is exhibited 

by their instigating Sambus to fly from Alexander, and Musica- 
pus to break the peace he had concluded with that conqueror. 0 

Strabo mentions a sect called Pramnas, who were remarkable for 
being disputatious, and who derided the Brahmins for their atten¬ 
tion to physics and astronomy. He considers them as a separate 
class, but they were probably Brahmins themselves, only attached 

to a particular school of philosophy. 31 

Religious ascetics are often spoken of, under the different 

names of Brachmanes, Germanes, and Sophists; but it does not 
very clearly appear whether they were merely Brahmins in the two 
last stages of their life, or whether they were members of 


27 Manu, ii. 26, 27. 

28 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 490, ed. 1587. 

29 Annan's Exped. Allexand., lib. vi. cap. vii. Similar instances 
of the voluntary conflagration of cities , and the devotion of their lives 
by the inhabitants, are furnised in Indian history down to modern 
times. 

30 Arrian , lib. vi. cap. xvi. . 

si See Wilson (Asiatic Researches, vol. xvii. p. 279), who denves- 
their name from Pramani\a, a term applied to the followers of the- 
logical school. 
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regular monastic establishments. Many of their austerities might 

be reconciled to the third portion of a Brahmin’s life, when he 
becomes an anchoret; but their ostentatious mortifications, theii 
living in bodies, and several other circumstances, lead rather to 
a conclusion that they belonged to the monastic orders. The 
best description of these ascetics is given by Onesicritus, 32 who 

was sent by Alexander to converse with them, in consequence 
of their refusing to come to him. He found fifteen persons about 
two miles from the city, naked, and exposed to a burning sun; 
some sitting, some standing, and some lying, but all remaining 
immovable from morning till evening, in the attitudes they had 
adopted. 

He happened first to address himself to Calanus , 33 whom he 
found lying on stones. Calanus received him with that affecta¬ 
tion of independence which religious mendicants still often 
assume, laughed at his foreign habit, and told him that if he 
wished to converse with him, he must throw off his clothes, and 
sit down naked on the stones. While Onesicritus was hesitating, 
Mandanis, the oldest and most hol_y of the party, came up. He 
reproved Calanus for his arrogance, and spoke mildly t.o One¬ 
sicritus, whom he promised to instruct in the Indian philosophy, 
as far as their imperfect means of communication would admit . 14 
Arrian relates 33 that Alexander endeavoured to prevail on 
Mandanis (whom he calls Dandamis) to attach himself to him 
as a companion; but that Mandanis refused, replying that India 
afforded him all he wanted while he remained in his earthly 

body, and that, when he left it, he should get rid of a trouble¬ 
some companion. 

Calanus had his ambition less under control; he joined 
Alexander in spite of the remonstrances of his fraternity, who 
reproached him for entering any other service but that of God . 30 
He was treated with respect by the Greeks; but, falling sick m 
Persia, refused, probably from scruples of caste, to observe the 
regimen prescribed to him, and determined to put an end to his 
existence by the flames. Alexander, after in vain opposing his 
intention, ordered him to be attended to the last scene with ail 
honours, and loaded him with gifts, which he distributed among 
his fi lends before he mounted the pile. He was carried thither 

32 Strabo , lib. xv. p. 492. 

33 [Probably Kalyana, as the Greeks Pare bin ? the name from bis 
first salutation to them. —Cowell.] 

Strabo, lib. xv. p. 492. 

35 Exped. Alexand. lib. vii. cap. ii. 

30 See Mann, iv. 63 , quoted before y p. 15 . 
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wearing a garland on his head in the Indian manner, and singing 
hymns in the Indian language as he passed along. When he 
had ascended the heap of wood and other combustibles, which 
had been prepared for him, he ordered it to be set on fire, and 
met his fate with a serenity that made a great impression on the 
Greeks. 37 

Aristobulus 38 gives an account of two Sophists, one young 
and one old, both Brachmanes, whom he met with at Taxila. 
The elder shaved, the younger wore his hair, and both were 
followed by disciples. As they passed through the streets they 
were received with reverence, people pouring oil of sesamum 
upon them, and offering them cakes of sesamum and honey* 
Even when they came to Alexander’s table to sup in his company, 
thej r gave a lesson of resolution, withdrawing to a neighbouring 
spot, where the elder lay down exposed to the sun and rain, and 
the younger stood all day on one foot, leaning on a staff. 

Other accounts 39 describe the ascetics as going about the 
streets, helping themselves to figs and grapes, and to oil foi 
anointing themselves, entering the houses of the rich, sitting 
down at their meals, and joining in their discourse; in short, 
conducting themselves with the same freedom which some 
persons of that description affect at the present day. They are 
also spoken of as going naked in winter and summer, and passing 
their time under banyan trees, some of which, it is said, cover 
five acres, and are sufficient to shelter 10,000 men. 

The practice of twisting up the hair so as to form a turban, 
which is now confined to one of the monastic orders, is mentioned 
by Strabo, without any limitation to its use. 

It is asserted of the ascetics that they reckoned it disgrace¬ 
ful to be sick, 40 and put an end to themselves when they fell 
into that calamity. Megasthenes, however, asserts that the philo¬ 
sophers had no particular approbation of suicide, but rather con¬ 
sidered it as a proof of levity; both the opinions of the learned 
and the occasional practice of the people in that respect seeming 
to be much the same as they are now. 

It is Megasthenes who mentions a class called Germanes, 

37 A similar instance of self-immolation is related by Strabo {lib. 
xv. p. 495, ed. of 1587), of Zarmanochegus [ S’ramanacharya?] an 
Indian of Bargosa, who had accompanied an embassy from his own 
country to Augustus , and burned himself alive at Athens. 

38 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 491. 

39 Ibidp. 492. 

40 Probably as being a proof of guilt in a former state of existence . 

Strabo y lib. xv. p. 493. 
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of whom he treats as forming a distinct body from the Brach- 
fnanes. It has been thought that by this separate class he meant 
the monastic orders; but the name he gives them appears to 
be corrupted from Sramana, the appellation of the Bauddha 
and Jaina ascetics, which was written Sarmanes by later Greek 
authors. This is the more probable as Magasthenes’s experience 
was chiefly gained in Magadha, the cradle of Buddhism, and at 

the court of Sandracottus, whose grandson Asoka was a convert 
to that religion, and was the means of establishing its supremacy 
rot only in his own territories, but in a great portion of India. 
But although the name seems borrowed from the Bauddhas, 
there is nothing in the description of the class which is not at 
least as applicable to the Brahmins in the third and fourth periods 
of their life, or to the monastic orders. 

The most honoured of the Germanes, he says, are a class 
called Hylobii, from living in the woods : who feed on wild fruits 
and leaves, are clothed in the bark of trees, abstain from ail 
pleasure, and stand motionless for whole days in one posture. 
The king sends messengers to them to consult them, and to 
request their intercession with the gods. 41 The next class in 
honour among the Germanes he states to be the 'physicians, whose 
habits seem to correspond with those of the Brahmins oi the 
fourth stage. They live in houses with great abstinence, but 
without the extreme austerity of the Hylobii. They however 
exercise themselves in labour and endurance, and sit whole days 
without the least change in their position. Some of them admit 
women to share in their meditations, but on a condition of strict 
chastity; a practice which, though known to the Hindu monastic 
orders, seems to suit best with those of the Bauddhas. As phy¬ 
sicians, their practice resembles that of their modern successors. 
They rely most on diet and regimen, and next on external appli¬ 
cations, having a great distrust of more powerful modes of treat¬ 
ment. Like their successors, also, they employ charms in aid of 
their medicines. He says that the Germanes perform magical 
rites and divination, and likewise conduct the ceremonies con¬ 
nected with the dead; some wandering about the towns and 
villages, and others leading a more refined and settled life. There 
i? nothing in all this that appears to be ’peculiar to the Bauddhas. 
It is probable that Megasthenes, although aware of the distinc¬ 
tion between that sect, the Brahmins, and the monastic orders, 

41 Compare this with the description of the third portion of a 
Brahmin's life in Manu. Hylobios is a literal translation of Vana- 
prastha , “dweller in the woodsC which is the usual designation of a 
Brahmin in the third stage. ( Calcutta, Oriental Mag., March, 1827). 
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had no accurate notion of the points on which they differed; 
and it is not unlikely that the other early Greek writers may 
have fallen into a similar confusion. It is, indeed, a remarkable 
circumstance that the religion of Buddha should never have been 
expressly noticed by those authors, though it had existed for two 
centuries before Alexander, and was destined in a century more 
to be the dominant religion of India. The only explanation is, 
that the appearance and manners of its followers were not so 
peculiar as to enable a foreigner to distinguish them from the 
mass of the people. 

It is declared by more authors than one that different castes 
cannot intermarr}', and that it was not permitted for men of one 
caste to exercise the employment of another, but that all might 
become Sophists in whatever class they were born. 

Such is the present state of the monastic orders; but whether 
they had so early assumed that form, or whether the ancients 
(being ignorant that Brahmins could be householders, counsellors, 
and judges, might on occasion carr> r arms, or practise other pro¬ 
fessions) confounded the assumption of ascetic habits by Brahmins 
previously so employed with the admission of all castes, must re¬ 
main a doubtful question. 42 

There is nothing to remark on the other classes, except that 
the Sudras seem already to have, lost their character of a servile 
class. 

Arrian 43 mentions with admiration that every Indian is free. 

With them, as with the Lacedemonians, he says, no Indian can 
be a slave; but, unlike the Lacedemonians, they keep no othei 
people in servitude. Strabo, who doubts the absence of slavery, 
as applying to all India, confines his examples of the contrary tc 
domestic slaves, and appears to have no suspicion of the exis¬ 
tence of a servile class. It is possible that the mild form in which 
slavery appeared among the Sudras may have deceived the 
Greeks, accustomed to so different a system at home; but it is 

42 Before quitting the subject of the confusion made by the 
ancients between the Brahmins and monastic orders, it may be observed 
that some modern writers, even of those best acquainted with the 
distinction, have not marked it in their wor\s : so that it is often 
difficult to ascertain from their expressions which they allude to in 
each case. For much information relating to the ancient accounts of 
the Hindu priesthood and religion, see Colebroohe, Asiatic Researches, 
vol . ix. p. 296. 

43 Indica, cap. x. See also Diodorus, lib. ii. p. 124, ed. 1604, 

where he adds many extravagances about their equality and republican 
institutions. 
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still more probable that the remains of the servile condition ot 
the Sudras, which subsisted in Manu’s time, may have disappeared 
entirely before that of Alexander. 

The number of independent governments seems to have been 
as great as at other times. Alexander, in his partial invasion, 
met with many; and Megasthenes heard that in all India there 
were 118. Many of these may have been very inconsiderable; 
but some (the Prasii, for instance) possessed great kingdoms. 
Most of them seem to have been under rajas, as in Manu’s time, 
and the circumstances of those which the Greeks called republics 
and aristocracies can easily be explained without supposing any¬ 
thing different from what now exists. There have always been 
extensive tracts without any common head, some under petty 
chiefs, and some formed of independent villages; in troubled 

times, also, towns have often for a long period carried on their 
own government. 44 All these would be called republics by the 
Greeks, who would naturally fancy their constitutions similar to 
what they had seen at home. But what their authors had 'parti¬ 
cularly in view were the independent villages, which were in 
reality republics, and which would seem aristocratic or democratic 
2 s the village community was great or small in proportion to tiie 
other inhabitants. 40 A more perfect example of such villages 


44 Among those of the first description were the Sikhs (before 
Ranjit Sing’s ascendency ), whom Foster, though familiar with 
Indian governments, describes as being under a democracy ; the chiefs 
of Shckhawet ; and various other petty confederacies of chiefs. Of 
single villages, the Sondis and Grasias mentioned by Sir John Malcolm 
(Account of Malwa, vol. i. p. 508) furnish examples. The same author 
a Andes to towns in a state such as has been mentioned. 

, J I extract the following interesting remarks from E Thomas’s 
paper on the Sal, kings of Saurashtra ; " There is evidence sufficient 
to the fact of the existence of republics in India in early times, though 
but few distinct details are extant as to their exact forms of constitution, 
l ie republic of which most frequent mention is made is that oi 
vaisali, which is repeatedly referred to in the Dulva, and ca<ua> 

‘limFTPA’' a1 f° rded °f the P°“' ers possessed by the citizens in the 
time of Sakya. (Csoma de Koros, As. Res. xx. 66, 72.) Some curious 

information on the general subject is also conveyed in the following 

passage f) om Csoma de Kotos’ Analysis of this work, As. Res. xx. 69 

j, . The stor y °f Dumbu, a minister (of state) and his i.tin o 
Hp/iags-skyes-po, in Lus-Hphags (Sans. Videha). Dumb,, escapes 
to Yangs-pa chan (Vaisali), and settles there. He first declines to 
give his advice in the assembly of the people there, but afterwards 
lenders them great service by his prudent counsel ‘ 
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could not be found than existed but lately in Hariana, a country 
contiguous to those occupied by the Cathaei and Malli in; 
Alexander’s time. One of these (Biwani) required, in 1809, a 
regular siege by a large British force, and would probably have- 
opposed to the Macedonians as obstinate a resistance as Sangala 
cr any of the villages in the adjoining districts, which make so- 
great a figure in the operations of Alexander. 

The force ascribed to the Indian kings is probably exaggerat¬ 
ed. Porus, one of several who occupied the Panjab, is said to 

have had 200 elephants, 300 chariots, 4,000 horses, and 30,000 effi¬ 
cient infantry, which, as observed by Sir A. Burnes, is (substitut¬ 
ing guns for chariots) exactly the establishment of Ranjit oing, 
who was master of the whole Panjab, and several other terri* 
tories. 46 


“‘The above-mentioned Dumbu is made chief tribune there, and 
after his death his second son. His elder son retires to Rajagriha in 
Magad ha* 

“ Further notices of the republic of Vaisali are to be found in 
' Foe Koue Ki * from which the following may be cited as throwing 
light on the interesting question of the government of these bodies: 

' ll s*agit ici des habitans de la ville de Phi che li (Vaisali) lesquels 
formaient une republique et s*appelaient en Sanscrit Utchtchiwi, ou 
Utchhe dans la transcription Chinoise. Tchu li tchhe signifie done 
tons les Utchtchiwi on la reunion des Utchhe.* (Klaproth , p. 240). 
Again ( Klaproth, note viii. Les Deux Rois, p. 251) : ' ll parait que 

quoique les habitans de Vaisali eussent une forme de gouvernement 
republicaine, its avaient pourtant aussi ttn roi. Les deux rois de 
notre texte sont done A tche chi de Magadha, et celui qui etait chef 
de Vetat des Utchhe ou Utchtchiwi de Vaisali* **—Cowell.] 

46 As an exaggerated opinion appears to be sometimes entertained 
of the extent of K the territories and dependencies of Porus, it may be 
worth while to state the limits assigned to them by Arrian and 
Strabo. His western boundary was the Hydaspes. Beyond that liver,, 
in the centre, was his mortal enemy Taxiles : on the north of whose 
dominions was Abissares, an independent prince whom Arrian calls 
king of the mountain Indians and on the south, Sopithes, another 
independent sovereign y in whose territories the Salt range layso 
that Porus could possess nothing to the west of the Hydaspes. On 
the north, his territory extended to the woods under the mountains A 
but it did not include the whole country between the Hydaspes and 

1 Arrian, lib. v. cap. 8. 

2 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 481. 

3 Ibid., p. 480. 
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The most that we can concede to Arrian would be, that the 
armies which he speaks of as permanent were the whole of the 
tumultuary forces which any of those princes could, in case of 
necessity, bring into the field. The numbers alleged by Pliny 
are beyond probability, even on that or any other supposition. 
The fourfold division of the army (horse, foot, chariots, and 
elephants) was the same as that of Manu ; but Starbo makes a 
sextuple division, by adding the commissariat and naval depart¬ 
ment. The soldiers were all of the military class, were in cons¬ 
tant pay during war and peace, and had servants to perform all 
duties not strictly military. Their horses and arms were supplied 
by the state (an arrangement very unlike that usually adopted 
now). It is stated, repeatedlj% that they never ravaged the 
country, and that the husbandmen pursued their occupations un¬ 
disturbed while hostile armies were engaged in battle This, 
though evidently an exaggeration, is probably derived from the 
Hindu laws of war recorded in Manu, which must have made a 
strong impression on the Greeks, unaccustomed as they were 
to so mild and humane a system. 

The bravery of the armies opposed to the Greeks is always 
spoken of as superior to that of other nations with whom they 


the Acesines, for besides other tribes who might by possibility/ be 
dependent on Porus, there were the Glattcanicce or Glauses, tv ho had 
thirty-seven large cities, and whom Alexander put under Fonts ;* 
thereby adding much country to what he had before possessed. 5 On 
the cast, between the Acesines and Hydraotes, he had another Fonts, 
who was his bitter enemy. 0 To the south-east of him wete the 
Cathcei, and other independent nations , against whom he assisted 
Alexander. 7 7 o the south were the Mailt , against whom Fonts and 
Abissares had once led their combined forces with those of many 
others , and had been defeated. 8 

Tiom this it appears that the dominions of Fonts were all situated 
between the Hydaspes and Acesines; and that his immediate neigh¬ 
bours on every side were independent of him, and most of them at 
war with him. If he had any dependents, they must have been 
between the rivers already mentioned , where there were certainly 
different tribes; but of those we kjiow that the Glaucanicic were 

independent of him, and we have no reason to think the others were 
dependent. 

4 Arrian, lib. v. cap. 20. 

5 Ibid. cap. 21. 

G Ibid. cap. 21. 

7 Ibid. cap. 22, 24. 

8 Ibid. cap. 22. 
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had contended in Asia; and the loss acknowledged, though in¬ 
credibly small, is much greater in the Indian battles than in those 
with Darius. Their arms, with the exception of firearms, were 
the same as at present. The peculiar Indian bow, now only used 
in mountainous countries, which is drawn with the assistance of 
the feet, and shoots an arrow more than six feet long, is parti¬ 
cularly described by Arrian, as are the long swords and iron 
spears, both of which are still occasionally in use. Their powei- 
ful bits, and great management of their horses, were remarkable 
even then. 

The presents made by the Indian princes indicate wealth; 
and all the descriptions of the parts visited by the Greeks give 
the idea of a country teeming with population, and enjoying the 
highest degree of prosperity. 

Apollodorus 47 states that there were, between the Hydaspcs 
and Hypanis (Hyphasis), 1,500 cities, none of which was less than 
Cos; which, with every allowance for exaggeration, supposes a 
most flourishing territory. Palibothra was eight miles long and 
one and a half broad, defended by a deep ditch and a high ram¬ 
part. with 570 towers and 64 gates. 

The numerous commercial cities and ports for foreign trade, 
which are mentioned at a later period (in the “Periplus ”), attest 
the progress of the Indians in a department which more than 
any other shows the advanced state of a nation. 

The police is spoken of as excellent. Megasthenes relates 
that in the camp of Sandracottus, which he estimates to have 
contained 400,000 men, the* sums stolen daily did not amount to 
more than 200 drachms (about £3). 

Justice seems to have been administered by the king and his 
assessors; and the few laws mentioned are in the spirit of those 
of Manu. On this subject, however, the Greeks are as ill in¬ 
formed as might have been expected. The> r all believe the laws 
to have been unwritten ; some even maintain that the Indians 
were ignorant of letters, while others praise the beauty of their 

Avriting . 48 

The revenue was derived from the land, the workmen, and 

the traders. 49 The land revenue is stated by Strabo to amount 
(as in Manu) to one fourth of the produce; but he declares, in 
plain terms, that “ the whole land is the king’s,” and is farmed 
to the cultivators on the above terms. 50 He mentions, in anothei 

47 Strabo, Jib. xv. 

48 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 493, ed. 1587. 

49 Arrian’s Indie a, p. 11. 

50 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 484, ed. 1587. 
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place, that the inhabitants of some villages cultivate the land in 
common, according to custom still much in use. The portion 01 
the revenue paid in work by handicraftsmen (as stated by Manu, 
quoted elsewhere) is also noticed by Strabo. His account of the. 
heads of markets (agoronomoi) ; their measurement of fields and 
distribution of water for irrigation; their administration of justice; 

and their being the channels for payment of the revenue ; together 
with their general superintendence of the trades, roads, and all 
affairs within their limits, agrees exactly with the functions ol 
the present patcls, or heads of villages ; and that of the heads of 
towns, though less distinct, bears a strong resemblance to the 
duties of similar officers at the present day. 

Little is said about the religion of the Indians. Strabo men¬ 
tions that they worship Jupiter Pluvius (which may mean Indra), 
the Ganges, and other local gods; that they wear no crowns at 
sacrifices; and that they stifle the victim instead of stabbing it, 
—a curious coincidence with some of the mystical sacrifices of 
the Brahmins, which are supposed to be of modern date. 

Various other ancients are quoted by Colcbrooke, 51 to 
show that they likewise worshipped the sun. 

Much is said by the Greeks of the Indian worship of Bacchus 
and Hercules; but obviously in consequence of their forcibly 
adapting the Hindu legends to their own, as they have done in 
so many other cases. 52 

1 he learning of the Hindus was, of course, inaccessible to 
the Greeks. They had, however, a great impression of their wis¬ 
dom ; and some particulars of their philosophy, which have been 
banded down, are not unimportant. Megasthenes asserts that 
they agreed in many things with the Greeks; that they thought 
the world had a beginning and will have an end, is round, and is 
pervaded by the God who made and governs it ; that all things 
rise from different origins, and the world from water; that, be¬ 
sides the four elements, there is one of which the heavens’ and 
stars are made ; and that the world is the centre of the universe. 
He says they also agreed with the Greeks about the soul, and 
many other matters; and composed many tales (muthoi), like 

I Iato,.about the immortality of the soul, the judgment after death, 
and similar subjects. 53 

51 Asiatic Researches, vol. ix. p. 298. [This practice of stifling 

the victim was a Vedic custom : if. Weber, Indische Stud ix ^3 — 
Colebrook.J 

The mention of the worship of Hercules at Mcthora may 
possibly refer to that of Krishna at Muttra. 

53 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 494, ed. 1587. 
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It is evident, from these early accounts, that if the Brahmins 
learned their philosophy from the Greeks, it must have been 
before the time of Alexander; and Onesicritus, whose conversa¬ 
tions with them on philosophy have been already mentioned, ex¬ 
pressly says that they inquired whether the Greeks ever held 
similar discourses, and makes it manifest that they were entirely 
uninformed regarding the sciences and opinions of his country¬ 
men. 

From the silence of the Greeks respecting Indian architectuie 
we may infer that the part of the country which they visited 
was as destitute of fine temples as it is now. Their account of 
Indian music is as unfavourable as would be given by a modern 
European ; for although it is said that they were fond of singing 
and dancing, it is alleged, in another place, that they had no 
instruments but drums, cymbals, and castanets. 

The other arts of life seem to have been in the same state as 
at present. The kinds of grain reaped at each of their two 
harvests were the same as now; sugar, cotton, spices, and per¬ 
fumes were produced as at present;, and the mode of forming 
the fields into small beds to retain the water used in irrigation 
is described as similar. 54. Chariots were drawn in war by horses, 
but on a march by oxen; they were sometimes drawn by camels 
(which are now seldom applied to draught but in the desert). 
Elephant chariots were also kept as a piece of great magnificence. 

I have only heard of two in the present age. 

The modern mode of catching and training elephants, with ail 
its ingenious contrivances, may be learned from Arrian 55 almost 
as exactly as from the account of the modern practice in the 
“ Asiatic Researches.” 56 

The brilliancy of their dyes is remarked on, as well as their 
skill in manufactures and imitations of foreign objects. 57 

The use ot copper vessels for all purposes was as general as 
it is now; but brazen -ones, which are now even more common, 
were avoided on account of their supposed brittleness. Roj r al 
roads are spoken of by Strabo 58 in one place, and milestones in 
another. 59 

Strabo expatiates on the magnificence of the Indian festivals. 
Elephants, adorned with gold and silver, moved forth in proces- 

54 Ibid. lib. xv. pp. 476, 477. 

55 Indica, chap. xiii. 

56 Vol. Hi. p. 229. 

57 Strabo , lib, xv p. 493. 

58 Strabo, lib. xv. p. 474, cd. 1587. 

69 Ibid. lib. xv. p. 487. 
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sion with chariots of four horses and carriages drawn by oxen; 
well-appointed troops marched in their allotted place; gilded 
vases, and basins of great size, were borne in state, with tables, 
thrones, goblets, and lavers, almost all set with emeralds, beryls, 
carbuncles, and other precious stones; garments of various colours, 
and embroidered with gol<^, added to the richness of the spectacle. 
Tame lions and panthers formed part of the show, to which sing¬ 
ing birds, and others remarkable for their plumage, were also 
made to contribute, sitting on trees which were transported on 

large wagons, and increased the variety of the scene. This last 
custom survived in part, and perhaps still survives, in Bengal, 
where artificial trees and gardens, as they were called, not long 
ago formed part of the nuptial processions. 00 They are said to 
honour the memories of the dead, and to compose songs in their 
praise, but not to erect expensive tombs to them; 0 * a peculiarity 
which still prevails, notwithstanding the reverence paid to ances¬ 
tors. 1 he peculiar custom of building wooden houses near the 
rivers, which is noticed by Arrian, probably refers to the prac- 
t:ce which still obtains on the Indus, where the floors are plat¬ 
forms raised twelve of fifteen feet from the ground, as well as 
on tne Irawaddy, where almost all the houses of Rangoon seem 
to be similarly constructed. 

They never gave or took money in marriage ;°3 conforming, 

in that respect, both to the precepts of Manu and to the practice 
of modern times. 04 


The women were chaste, and the practice of self-immolation 
bywidows was already introduced, but perhaps only partially, as 
Aristobulus speaks of it as one of the extraordinary local pecu¬ 
liarities which he heard of at Taxila.cs The practice of giving 

skili r whhfh^r l °' thC V1Ct ° r P rescribed ‘rials of force and 
fnems h h e J eS T? to A SCVeral adventures in the Hindu heroic 
poems, IS spoken of by Arrian™ as usual in common life. Then 

kings are represented as surrounded by numbers of female slaves 

rut 0 a n c 0 compan att t e h d * hem l" theW retired a P art ments, as in Manu! 
View hv ^f hcm °" hunt,n g parties, and are guarded from 
y jealous precautions for keeping the public at a distance, 


®° Ibid ; l‘f>. xv. p. 494 . 

, ^ r ‘“ n ’ S Ind,ca > ™p- x. 

Ioid., cap. x. 

63 Ibid., cap. xvii. 

on S ,t°’ hb - xv ' P- 491 . ed. 1587. h 

Indica, cap. xvii. 
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like those weli known among the Mahomedans, and them only, 
by the name of kuruk. The ceremonial of the kings, however, 
bad not the servility since introduced by the Mussulmans. It was 
the custom of the Indians to pray for the king, but not to pros¬ 
trate themselves before him like the Persians. 67 

The dress of the Indians, as described by Arrian, 68 is pre¬ 
cisely that composed of two sheets of cotton cloth, which is still 
worn by the people of Bengal, and by strict Brahmins everywhere. 
Earrings and ornamented slippers were also used, according to 
the fashion of the present day. Their clothes were generally 
White cotton, though often of a variety of bright colours and 
flowered patterns (chintz). They wore gold and jewels, and were 
very expensive in their dresses, though frugal in most other 
things. 69 Pearls and precious stones were in common use among 

them. The great had umbrellas carried over them, as now. 

They dyed their beards, as they do now, with henna and 

Indigo; and mistakes in their mixture or time of application seem 

then, as now, to have occasionally made their beards green, blue, 
or purple. At present no colours are ever purposely produced 
but black and sometimes red. They dined separately, according 
to their present unsocial practice, each man cooking his own 
dinner apart when he required it. They drank little fermented 
liquor, and what they did use was made from rice (arrack). 

The appearance of the Indians is well described, and (what 
is surprising, considering the limited knowledge of the Macedo¬ 
nians) the distinction between the inhabitants of the north and 
south is always adverted to. The southern Indians are said to 
be black, and not unlike Ethiopians, except for the absence of 
fiat noses and curly hair; the northern ones are fairer, and like 
Egyptians, 70 —a resemblance which must strike every traveller 
from India on seeing the pictures in the tombs on the Nile. 

The Indians are described as swarthy, but very tall, hand¬ 
some, light, and active. 71 Their bravery is always spoken of as 
characteristic; their superiority in war to other Asiatics is re¬ 
peatedly asserted, and appears in more ways than one. 72 They 

67 It is remarkable that in the Hindu dramas there is not a trace 
of servility in the behaviour of other characters to the \in_g. Even 
now, Hindu courts that have had little communication with Mussul¬ 
mans arc comparatively unassuming in their etiquette. 

68 Indica, cap. xvi. 

69 Strabo, lib. xv. pp. 481, 488. 

70 Arrian, Indica, cap. vi. : Strabo, lib. xv. p. 475, ed. 1587. 

71 Arrian, Indica, cap. xvii. 

72 Arrian, Exped. Alexand., lib. v. cap. iv. 
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are said to be sober, moderate, peaceable; good soldiers; good 
farmers ; 73 remarkable for simplicity and integrity; so reason¬ 
able as never to have recourse to a lawsuit; and so honest as 
neither to require locks to their doors nor writings to bind their 

agreements. 74 Above all, it is said that no Indian was ever 
known to tell an untruth. 75 

W e know, from the ancient writings of the Hindus themselves, 
that the alleged proofs of their confidence in each other are 

erroneous. The account of their veracity may safely be regarded 
as equally incorrect; but the statement is still of great import¬ 
ance, since it shows what were the qualities of the Indians that 
made most impression on the Macedonians, and proves that their 
character must, since then, have undergone a total change, 
strangers are now struck with the litigiousness and falsehood 

of the Indians; and, when they are incorrect in their accounts, 
it is always by exaggerating those defects. 


<3 Ibid., lib. v. cap. xxv. 

1 L St !‘ ab °’ lib - xv • P • 488, ed. 1587. 

Arnan, Indica, cap. xii. 
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CHAPTER IV 

TOE GREEK KINGDOM OF BACTRIA 
By M. Elphinstone 
Accounts of the Ancients—B.C. 312—B.C. 250 

The Greek kingdom of Bactria, as formerly known to us, had so 
little influence on India, that it would scarcely have deserved 
mention in the history of that country. 

Late discoveries have shown a more permanent connexion 
between it and India, and may throw light on relations as yet 
but little understood. But these discoveries still require the exa¬ 
mination of antiquarians; and a slight sketch of the results hither¬ 
to ascertained will be sufficient in this place. 

When Alexander retired from India, he left a detachment 
from his army in Bactria. 

After the first contest for the partition of his empire, that 

province fell to the lot of Seleucus, king of Syria. He marched 
in person to reduce the local governors into obedience, and aftei- 
wards went on to India, and made his treaty with Sandracottus. 1 
Bactria remained subject to his descendants, until their own 
civil wars and the impending revolt of the Parthians induced the 
governor of the province to assert his independence. Theodotus 
was the first king. He was succeeded by his son of the same 
name, who was deposed by Euthydemus, a native of Magnesia, 
in Asia Minor. By this time, the Seleucid* # had consolidated 
their power; and Antiochus the Great came with a large army 
to restore order in the eastern part of his dominions. He de¬ 
feated Euthydemus, but admitted him to terms; and confirmed 
him in possession of the throne he had usurped. It does not 
seem probable that Euthydemus carried his^ arms to the south 
of the eastern Caucasus; but his son, Demetrius, obtained posses¬ 
sion of Arachosia and a large portion ox Persia. He also made 
conquests in India, and was in possession, not only of Bower 

Sind but of the coast of India farther to the east. He seems, 
however to have been excluded from Bactria, of which Eucra- 
tid'as'remained master. After the death of Euthydemus Deme¬ 
trius made an unsuccessful attempt to dispossess his rival, and, 

1 The History of India, Elphinstone, 9th ed., p. 151. 
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in the end, lost all his Indian conquests, which were seized by 
Eucratidas. 

. °f Eucratidas the Bactrian power was at its 

height. In the midst of his greatness he was assassinated by his 
own son, Eucratidas II. ;2 and, during the reign of this prince, 

some of his western dominions were seized on by the Parthians! 
and Bactna itself by the Scythians ;« and nothing remained Tn 
his possession hut the country on the south of the eastern Cau¬ 
casus. The period of the reigns of Menander and Apollodotus 

and the relation in which they stood to the Eucratidar, cannot 
oe made out from the ancients. Menander made conquests in 
the north west of India, and carried the Greek arms farther in 
that direction than any other monarch of the nation. The posi¬ 
tion of his conquests is shown in a passage of Strabo, that like¬ 
wise contains all we know of the extent of the Bactrian kingdom. 

™ 3 , n anclent author there quoted, the Bactrians pos¬ 
sessed the most conspicuous part of Ariana, and conquered more 

nations in India than even Alexander. In this last achievement 

the principal actor was Menander, who crossed the Hvpanis 

1 im a a r nd n* an f WCnt 0,1 as far as Isamus. Between 

auThnrl th R T 5 ' t ,e S ° n ° Euth >' deMS (continues the same 
of the otbe occupied not only Pattalene, hut that part 

and the k’ a r c ,S Cal,ed the kin S clom of Tessariostus 
f" d . the "x gd .? m ° f S '8 er tcs. The Hypanis mentioned in the 

J-J D 11 Q | M . l. . ^ 4 < 1 T • | to mean the 

Hyphasis, but the Isamus is thought by some to be the Jumna 

mau'sl by an°d th h erS Hlma ? aya m °untains (sometimes called 

lmaus) and by others, again, a small river called Isa which 

runs into the Ganges on the western side. Whichever is ’correct 

strin M y ‘°. the . eaSt of the Pa "j ab must have been a narrow 
I p ’ ^ mention is made of acquisitions towards the south • and 

if any had been made in that direction as far as Delhi '/ 

~ z±FJg 

Cach or the peninsula of Guzerat we have no means of conjectm- 

.ff Hdhdcd hid f’u«Z ° 1,1,1ml ‘lull’"" 1 " 
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the state of circulation of those days makes it probable that 
some of their territories were not very distant. On the west* 
“ the most conspicuous part of Ariana,” would certainly be 
Khorasan; but they had probably lost some portion of that pro¬ 
vince before the Indian conquests attained the utmost limit. 4 

The above is the information we derive from ancient authors. 
It has been confirmed and greatly augmented by recent dis¬ 
coveries from coins. These increase the number of Greek kings 
from the eight above mentioned to eighteen; and disclose new 
dynasties of other nations who succeeded each other on the ex¬ 
tinction of the Greek monarchy. 

The subject first attracted notice in consequence of some coins 
obtained by Colonel Tod, and an interesting pa'per which he pub¬ 
lished regarding them in the first volume of the “ Transactions 
of the Royal Asiatic Society/’ It excited great attention on the 
Continent, and was zealously followed up in India by Professor 
Wilson and Prinsep. 

Professor Wilson has published an account of the coins of 
the Greek kings, and arranged them as far as our present know¬ 
ledge permits ; but as they bear no dates either of time or place 
the arrangement is necessarily incomplete. 5 The coins of the 
kings already mentioned, down to Eucratidas I., are found on 
the north of the eastern Caucasus. The inscriptions, the figures, 
the reverses, and the workmanship are pure Greek. From 
Eucratidas II., no coins are found on the northern side of the 
mountains ; and those found on the southern side assume a 
new form. They are often square, a shape of which there is 
r.o example in any other Grecian coinage, either European or 
Asiatic : they frequently bear two inscriptions, one in Greek 
and another in a barbaric character ; and, from the reign of 
Menander, they have occasionally an elephant or a bull with a 
hump ; both animals peculiar to India, and indicative of an 
Indian dominion. 

The barbaric character has been but imperfectly deciphered, 
and has given rise to a good deal of discussion.--It is .certainly 

4 The information to be found in ancient authors is collected 
in Bayers Bactria. There is a clear , concise sketch of Bactrian history 
from the same source in Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, vol. in. p. 315, 
note x. [ For Hindu notices , see Dr. Golds tucker’s Pamni, p. 230, and 
Dr. Kern’s Preface to Varahamihira, pp. 35—39.—Cowell.] 

5 [In 1841 Professor Wilson published his Ariana Anti qua, 
which contains a full account of the Bactrian coins. See also H. T. 
Prinsep’s Note on Recent Discoveries in Afghanistan. —Cowell.] 
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written from right to left ; a mode, as far as we know, peculiar 
to the languages of the Arab family : it may be assumed that 
it represents the language of the country, which it is natural 
to suppose would be Persian ; and these circumstances suggest 
Pehlevi as the language. This opinion, accordingly, has been 
maintained by some of those who have written on the subject ; 
but a close examination by Professor Wilson leads him to doubt 
the conclusion, though he has no theory of his own to support. 
Others, thinking that they discover words of Sanscrit origin in 
the inscriptions, believe the language to be Zend, or else some 
of the dialects of India. 6 

Of this series of coins the first that attract notice are those 
of Menander. As they exhibit the title of Soter, which was 
adopted by the two Eucratidae, and as the devices on the 

reverses are the same as on the coin of these princes, it is a 

legitimate deduction that the king who struck them belonged 
to the same dynasty. The same argument extends to the coins 
of Apollodotus, who was perhaps the son of Menander. Two 

more kings, Diomedes and Hermacus, have also the title of Soter , 

and may be presumed to belong to the same dynasty Th~ 

inferior execution of the coins of Hermans points him out as 
the latest of the series ; and it is his coins, also, that furnish 

the model for another description which it may be inferred 
came immediately after his time. 

These are of much ruder workmanship, and the inscriptions 
n a. a| | | |a ^ i 1 T T J , . _ _ ^ are barbarous 

and uncouth -Kadph.ses, Kanerkes, etc. These are conjectured, 
on very probable grounds, to be Scythians, and to have sub- 


[Besides the immense number of bilingual coins, there are also 
some inscriptions in a similar character on vases, etc., found in topes 
These latter have been hitherto but imperfectly deciphered but the 
earlier senes of coins presents feu, difficulties, and the value of the 
letters has been clearly determined. " The language of the coins dur¬ 
ing the existence of the Greek princes and their immediate successors 

aZ “ VCrna p Cul “ r d,alcct °1 Sanskrit, to all the varieties of which the 
appelation Praknt is applicable. With the lndo-Scythian Lgs words 

& »v:z 

with words of SanZZi^origin.’^ZAriana^Ant^p^I^Z.—Goxvl]^^^ 
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jected the southern kingdom of the Bactrian Greeks about the 
beginning of the Christian era. 7 

Other coins are also found, resembling the last series, but 
perhaps connected with the Parthians rather than the Scythians* 

To complete the chronology, there are coins not yet 
examined, but obviously belonging to the Sassanians, who were 
in possession of Persia at the time of the Mahometan invasion. 

There is another class of coins, resembling, in many respects, 
those of the Eucratida?, and probably belonging to a series 
collateral with that of the Soters, but extending beyond the 
duration of that dynasty. Many of the names they bear are 
accompanied by epithets derived from Nike (victory); from 
which, and other points of resemblance, they are regarded as 
belonging to one dynasty. 

There is one more class, consisting of only two princes, 
Agathocles and Pantaleon. They are thought to be the latest 
of all the Greek coins, but are chiefly remarkable because they 
alone have their second inscriptions in the ancient character 
found on the caves and columns of India, and not in the on« 
written from right to left. 

Some conclusions may be drawn from the situations in 
which the coins have been discovered. Those of Menander are 

numerous in the country about Kabul, and also at Peshawer. 
One has been found as far east as Mattra on the Jumna. We 
may perhaps infer that his capital was situated in the tract 
first mentioned, and this would give ground for conjecturing the 
residence of the Soter dynasty. I do not know that there is 
any clue to that of the Nike kings. Professor Wilson con¬ 
jectures Agathocles and Pantaleon to have reigned in the 
mountains about Chitral; which, being the country of the 
Paropamisian Indians, may perhaps afford some explanation o 
the Indian character on their coins. The situation in which the 
Scythian coins are found is itself very remarkable; and there 
are other circumstances which hold out a prospect of their 
throwing great light on Indian history. All the former coins, 
with the exception of some of those of Hermaeus, have been 
purchased in the bazars, or picked up on or near the surface 

7 [The coins of the Greek princes are, with two exceptions, of 
silver or copper ; those of the IndoScythian princes are exclusively of 
copper and gold. Gen. Cunningham has identified Kanrrki with the 
Kanishka of Cashmirian history and the Kia-ni-sse-kja of the Chinese 
traveller, in whose reign the third Buddhist council is said to have 
been held. —Cowell.] 
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of the earth on the sites of old cities. But the Scythian coins 
are found in great numbers in a succession of monuments which 
are scattered over a tract extending eastward from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Kabul through the whole basin of the Kabul river, 
and across the northern part G f the Panjab. These huge struc¬ 
tures are the sort of solid cupola so common among the votaries 
of Buddha; and, like the rest, contain each a relic of some holy 
person. No Greek coins are ever found in them, except those 
of Hermaeus ; but there are other coins, a few from remote 
countries, and the earliest yet discovered is one belonging to 
the second triumvirate. This coin must have been struck as 
late as the forty-third year before Christ; but might easily 
have found its way to the frontiers of India before the final 
overthrow of the Greek kingdom, which all agree to have taken 
place about the beginning of the Christian era. 

These facts corroborate the conjectures of De Guignes, 
drawn from Chinese annals, that the Greeks were driven out 
of Bactria, by the Tartar tribe of Su from the north of Tran- 
soxiana, 126 years before Christ; and that their Indian kingdom 
was subverted about twenty-six years before Christ by the Yue- 
chi, 8 who came from Persia, and spread themselves along a 
large portion of the course of the Indus. 

The Su have left no coins; but it is natural to suppose that 
the Yue-chi, who came from Persia, would follow the example 
set by the Parthians, and would imitate the coinage of their 
Greek predecessors. This practice of the Indo-Scythians 
(whoever they were) was taken up by some dynasty of the 
Hindus; for coins of the latter nation have been found bearing 
nearly the same relation to those of the Indo-Scythians that 
theirs did to the coins of the Greeks. 

We must not suppose that the Bactrian kingdom was com¬ 
posed of a great body of Greek colonists, such as existed in 
the west of Asia, or in the south of Italy. A very large pro¬ 
portion of Alexander’s army latterly was composed of barbarians, 
disciplined and undisciplined. These would not be anxious to 
accompany him on his retreat; and, on the other hand, we know 

8 Dc Guignes*s account of the first conquest is, that the Su came 
from Ferghana, on the Jaxartes, and conquered a civilized nation , 
whose coin bore a man on one side, and horsemen on the other. The 
corns of the Eccratidce have the king's head on one side, and Castor 
and Pollux, mounted , on the other. [These Chinese dates are some¬ 
what uncertain ; see Ariana Ant. pp. 300—306. Strabo says that the 
Greeks in Bactria were overthrown by the Asii, Pasiani. Tokhari, and 
and Sakarauh.— Cowell.] 
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that he was constrained to retrace his steps by the impatience 
of the Greeks and Macedonians to return to their own country. 

From this we may conclude that a small part of those left 
behind were of the latter nations; and, as Alexander encouraged 
his soldiers to take Persian wives (a course in itself indispensable 
to the settlers, from the absence of Greek women), it is evident 
that the second generation of Bactrians must have been much 
more Persian than Greek. Fresh importations of Greek adven¬ 
turers would take place during the ascendency of the Seleucidas ; 
but, after the establishment of the Parthian power, all com¬ 
munication must necessarily have been cut off; which explains 
the total silence of Greek authors regarding the later days of 
the Bactrian kingdom; the degeneracy of the latter coinage is 
consistent with these facts, which also remove the difficulty of 
accounting for the disappearance of the Greeks after the over¬ 
throw of their southern kingdom. 


CHAPTER V 

THE REVENUE SYSTEM 
By M. Elphinstone 


(A) Traces of the lord of a thousand villages are found in 
different parts of the country, where particular families retain 
the name and part of the emoluments of their stations, but 
seldom or never exercise any of the powers. 1 

The next division is still universally recognized throughout 
India under the name of pergannah, although in many places 
the officers employed in it are only known by their enjoyment 
of hereditary lands or fees; or, at most, by their being the 
depositaries of all registers and records connected with land. 
These districts are no longer uniformly composed of one hundred 
villages, if they ever were so in practice; but, for the most part, 
are rather under that number, although in rare cases they depart 
from it very widely both in deficiency and excess. 

The duties of a chief of a pergannah, even in pure Hindu 
times, were probably confined to the management of the police 
and revenue. He had under him an accountant or registrar, 
whose office, as well as his own, was hereditary, and who has 
retained his functions more extensively than his principal.^ 

Next below the pergannah is a division now only subsisting 
in name, and corresponding to Manu’s lordship of ten or 
twenty towns ;3 and the chain ends in individual villages. 4 


These are called strdcsmtt^s in the Deccan, in winch and other 

southern parts of India the territorial division of Menu is most entire. 

1 heir districts are called sircars or prants, and these are constantly 

recognized even when the office is quite extinct. Their hereditary 

registrar also, is still to he found under the name of sir despandi. 

1 he head pergannah officer was called desmuf or desai in the 

Deccan and the registrar , despandi. In the north of India they are 
called choudri and canongo. y 

3 Called nai\wari, tarref, etc., etc. 

4 For , th . e ? ccounts of these divisions and officers, see Malcolm’s 
Malwa {vol. u. p 4) ; Stirling’s Orissa {Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. 

p. 226) ;Report from the Commissioner in the Dec\an and its en- 
closures ( Selections y vol. iv. p. 161). 
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(B) Called patel in the Deckan and the west and centre of 
Hindostan; mandel in Bengal; and mokaddam in many other 
places, especially where there are or have lately been hereditary 
village landholders. 

(C) Patwari in Hindostan ; culcarni and carnam in the 
Deckan and south of India ; tallati in Guzerat. 

(D) Pasban gorayet, peik, douraha, etc., in Hindostan ; mhar 
in the Deckan; tillari in the south of India; paggi in Guzerat.. 

(E) Village landholders are distinctly recognized throughout 
the whole of the Bengal presidency, except in Bengal proper,, 
and perhaps Rohilcand. 5 They appear to subsist in part of 
Rajputana; and perhaps did so, at no remote period, over the 
whole of it. 6 They are very numerous in Guzerat, include more 

than half the cultivators of the Marhatta country, and a very 
large portion of those of the Tamil country. There is good 
reason to think that they were once general in those countries 
where they are now only partially in existence, and perhaps in 
others where they are not now to be found. They are almost 
extinct in the country south of the Nerbadda, except in the 
parts just mentioned. In all the Madras presidency north of 
Madras itself; in the Nizam’s country, and most of that of 
Nagpur ; in great part of Khandesh and the east of the Marhatta 
country, there is no class resembling them. This tract com¬ 
prehends the greater part of the old divisions of Telingana,. 
Orissa, and Canara; but does not so closely coincide with their 
boundaries, as to give much reason for ascribing the absence 
of village landholders to any peculiarity in the ancient system 
of those countries. In Malwa, though so close to countries 
where the village landholders are common, they do not seem 
now to be known. They are not mentioned in Sir John 
Malcolm’s “ Central India.” 

(F) In Hindustan they are most commonly called village 
zemindars or biswadars; in Behar, maliks; in Guzei at, patels; 
and in the Deckan and south of India, mirassis or mirasdars. 

“ The right of property in the land is unequivocally recog¬ 
nized in the present agricultural inhabitants by descent, purchase,, 
or gift.” 7 

The right of the village landholders, to the extent stated 
in the text, is repeatedly alluded to in the published records of 

5 Sir E. Cole broods Minute (■Selections, vol. Hi. p. 165). 

6 Col. Tod y vol. i. p. 495, and vol. ii. p. 540. 

7 Fortescue, Selections, viii. p. 403. 
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the Bengal government relating to the western provinces. 
Sir C. Metcalfe, though he contests the opinion that the right 
of property is full and absolute as in England, has no doubt 
about the persons in whom that right is vested. “ The only 
proprietors, generally speaking, are the village zemindars or 

biswadars. The pretensions of all others are prima facie doubt¬ 
ful .” 8 For portions of the territory under the Madras presidency 
see the Proceedings of the Board of Revenue , 9 and Ellis . 10 
Sir T. Munro , 11 though he considers the advantages of mirasdars 
to have been greatly exaggerated and their land to be of little 
value, admits it to be saleable . 12 For the Marhatta country see 
Chaplin and the Reports of the collectors . 13 Captain Robertson, 
one of the collectors, among other deeds of sale, gives one 
from some private villagers transferring their mirassi right to 
the Peshwa himself. He also gives a grant from a village com¬ 
munity conferring the lands of an extinct family on the same 
prince for a sum of money, and guaranteeing him against the 
claims of the former proprietors. A very complete account of 

all the different tenures in the Marhatta country, as well as of 
the district and village officers, with illustrations from personal 
inquiries, is given by Lieutenant-Colonel Sykes in the “ Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society .” 1 ' 4 

Care must be taken to distinguish miras in the sense now 
adverted to from lands held on other tenures; for the word 

means hereditary property, and is, therefore, applied to rights 
ot all descriptions which come under that denomination. 

(G) Fortescue (“ Selections,” vol. iii. pp. 403, 405, 408) ; 
Captain Robertson (Ibid. vol. iv. p. 153); Madras Board of 
Revenue (“ Report of Select Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons, 1832,” vol. iii. p. 393) ; Governor of Bombay’s Minute (Ibid, 
vol. iii. p. 637). 

(G) In making a partition of the land the landholders are 
taken by families, as has been explained of the village govern- 

8 Minute of Sir C. Metcalfe, in the Report of the Select Com¬ 
mittee of August, 1832, iii. p. 335. 

lon"^ 0 ^ 0 ! the Selcct Committee of the House of Commons. 
1832, in. p. 392. 

10 Ibid., p. 382. 

11 Minute of December 31, 1824. 

, “ Re P" rt °f the S ^ c t Committee of the House of Commons, 

1832 , p. 457 . 

18 Selections, vol. iv. p. 474 . 

14 Ibid., vol. it. p. 205, and vol. iii. p. 350. 
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ment; but in the case of land the principal family divisions are 
subdivided, and the subdivisions divided again according to the 
Hindu mode of dealing with inheritances . 15 The lands of the 
village and other profits of the community are likewise formed 
into shares, sometimes corresponding exactly to the divisions, 
subdivisions, etc., of the families; but more frequently reduced 
to small fractions, a proportionate number of which is assigned 

to each division, etc., so as ultimately to be distributed in 
due proportion to each individual . 16 

The public burdens are portioned exactly in the same 
manner, so that each division, subdivision, and individual knows 
its quota; each, therefore, might manage its own agricultural 
and pecuniary affairs independently of the rest, and such is not 
unfrequently the case. 

In the Marhatta country, for instance, although there are 
divisions with a joint responsibility among the members, yet 
they have no longer heads; each individual manages his own 
concerns, and the headman of the village does all the rest. 

I do not advert to changes made in other parts of India 
which are departures from the Hindu practice. 

(H) The following are the rights possessed in the immediate 
stages between a fixed rent and an honorary acknowledgment. 
The landholders are entitled to a deduction from the gross pro¬ 
duce of the fields before dividing it with the government, and 
to fees on all the produce raised by persons not of their own 
class. This is called tunduwarum or swamibhogam (owner’s 
share) in the Tamil country; and malikana or zemindari rasum 

15 "To explain the divisions of a village and inheritable shares 
in it, suppose the ancient first proprietor or incumbent to have left, 
on his death, four sons ; each would inherit equally, and four pane4 
would thus be erected : on the demise of each of those persons with 
four sons also each would be entitled to a quarter of his father's pane, 
which would give rise to four tholas in each pane, and so on.” 
(Fortescue, Selections, vol. Hi. p. 405). About Delhi , the great 
division seems to be called pane, as above ; but the commonest name 
in Hindostan is patti, subdivided into thoc\s, and they again into 
bheris. There are many other names, and even these vary in the 
application ; a great division being in some places called a thoc \, and 
a sub-division a patti. In Guzerat the great divisions are called bagh, 
and the subdivisions patti; another, and the commonest subdivision 
there, is into annas, again subdivided into chaivils. In the Decfan 
the great divisions are called jattas, and there are no subdivisions. 

16 See table by Sir Edward Colebroo\e, Selections, vol. iit. p. 166. 
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in Hindostan. In the latter country it usually forms part of 
the consolidated payment of 10 per cent, to the zemindars, which 
seems intended as a compensation for all general demands; but 
not interfering with the rent of a landholder’s lands where any 
such could be obtained. In some places, 17 they have also fees 
from the non-agricultural inhabitants; and, as they are every¬ 
where proprietors of the site of the village, they can levy rent 
in money or service from any person who lives within their 
bounds. 


Where they have lost some of those rights by the encroach¬ 
ments of the government, they frequently have some considera¬ 
tion shown them in assessing their payment to the state, so as 
in some cases to admit of their getting rent for their land. In 
some places they are left their fees; 18 and, where they are at 
the lowest, they have an exemption from certain taxes which 
are paid by all the rest of the inhabitants. The rights and 
immunities of the village landholders, as such, must not be con¬ 
founded with those applied to mokaddams, and other officers 
for the performance of certain duties. Though the same persons 
may hold both, they are in their nature quite distinct; one being 
a proprietary right arising from an interest in the soil, and 
the other a mere remuneration for service, transferable along 

with the service from one person to another, at the pleasure 
of the employer. 


(I) The Arabic word ryot (pronounced reit) means a subject, 
and is so employed in all Mahometan countries; but in some of 
them it is also used in a more restricted sense. In India its 
secondary senses are,—1. A person paying revenue. 2. A culti¬ 
vator in general. 3. A tenant as explained in the text In 

reference to the person of whom they hold their lands, ryots 
are called his assamis. 


(K) This class is called in the territory under Bengal khud- 
kasht ryots, which name (as “ khud ” means “ own,” and 
kashtan to cultivate ”) has been considered a proof that 
the y are proprietors of the land. Ram Mohan Roy, however, (an 
unexceptionable authority), explains it to mean “ cultivators of 


• /7 ln i G n Z€r i at L Qr L d *2 Hindostan • Al *°> see an account of the 

oi thr H Burleh > by Cavendish (Report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons , 1832, ni. p. 246). 

w i/ n Pan °/i T “ mil > and in Hindostan, when not superseded bv 

the HoZZ C 10 ^ TC, {See Rcp ° rt °f the Sdcct Committee of 
the Mouse of Commons , 1832, tn. p. 247). ‘ 
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the lands of their own village /’ 19 which seems the correct inter¬ 
pretation, as the term is always used in contradistinction to 
paikasht, of cultivators of another village. 

(L) It is in the Tamil country and in Guzerat that their 
rights seem best established. 

In the Tamil country they have an hereditary right of 
occupancy, subject to the payment of the demand of government 
and of the usual fees to the village landholder, which are fixed, 
and sometimes at no more than a peppercorn; but the tenant 
cannot sell, give away, or mortgage his rights, although in the 
circumstances described they must be nearly as valuable as those 
of the landholder himself . 20 In Guzerat their tenure is nearly 
similar, except that it is clearly understood that their rent is to 
be raised in proportion to any increase to the government 
demand on the village landholder; and it is probable that this 
understanding prevails in the Tamil country also, though not 
mentioned in the printed reports. In Hindostan there appears 
to be a feeling that they are entitled to hereditary occupancy, 
and that their rents ought not to be raised above those usual 
in the neighbourhood; but the following summary will show 
how imperfect this right is thought to be. 

In 1818 a call was made by the Bengal government on the 
collectors of all its provinces not under the permanent settle¬ 
ment for information respecting the rights of the permanent 
iyots. Of fourteen collectors, eleven considered the landholder 
to be entitled to raise his rent at pleasure, and to oust his 
tenant whenever he could get better terms elsewhere; two 
collectors (those of Etawa and Seharunpur) seem to have 
thought that the landlord’s rent should not be raised unless there 
was an increase in the demand of government; the collector of 
Bundelcand alone declared the khudkasht ryot’s right to be as 
good as his of whom he holds. The members of the Revenue 
Commission, in forwarding these reports, gave their opinion that 
landholders conceive themselves to possess the power of ousting 
their tenants, although from the demand for ryots it is not 
frequently exercised. 

The government at that time doubted the correctness of 
these opinions, and called for further information; which, 

19 Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
October 11, 1831, p. 716. 

20 Ellis, Report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, August 10, 1832, vol. Hi. p. 377 ; Board of Revenue, Minute 
of January 5, 1818, p. 421. 
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although it threw much light on the question, did not materially 
alter the above conclusion. 

Fortescue, reporting on Delhi (where the rights of the 
permanent tenant seem better preserved than in any place under 
Bengal except Bundelcand), says that the ancient and hereditary 
occupants cannot be dispossessed as “ long as they discharged 
their portion of the public assessment/’ 


1 he minute reports on various villages in different collector- 
ships, abstracted by Holt Mackenzie, 21 do not lead to a belief 
that the rents cannot be raised. Colebrooke states in a minute, 
which seems to have been written in 1812,22 “ that no rule of 
adjustment could be described (query, discovered?) after the 
most patient inquiry by a very intelligent public officer; and that 
the proceedings of the courts of justice in numerous other 
cases led to the same conclusion respecting the relative situation 
of ryots and zemindars.” 

Ross, a judge of the Chief Court, likewise, in a very judicious 
minute of 22nd March, 1827,2^ states that a fixed rate never 
was claimed by mere ryots, whether resident or non-resident, 
in the upper provinces; inquires when such a fixed rent was in 
force; and whether it was intended to remain fixed, however 

the value of the land might alter ? and concludes as follows : 

As to the custom of the country, it has always been opposed 

to such a privilege, it being notorious that the zemindars and 

other superior landholders have at all times been in the practice 

of extorting from their ryots as much as the latter can afford 
to pay.” 

(M) Called in Hindostan, paikasht; in Guzerat, ganwatti 

(leaseholder) ; in the Marhatta country, upri ; and under Madras, 
paikari and paracudi. ’ 

(N) They are called ashraf (well-born) in Hindostan, and 
pander pesha in some parts of the Deckan. 


(O) There is an acknowledged restriction on all permanent 
tenants, which prevents their cultivating any land within the 
vihage that does not belong to the landlord of whom they rent 
their fixed portion and their house; but not only permanent 
enants, but village landholders themselves, occasionally hold 

land as temporary tenants in other villages. In some parts of 
India the government levies a tax on the permanent tenants of 


vol. ° f SeUCt Committee °f House °1 Commons, 1832, 

22 See vol. i. p. 262. 

23 Appendix to Report of 1832, p. 125. 
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land paying revenue who farm other lands from persons exempt 
from payment; and in some, the government officer endeavours 
to prevent their withdrawing from their assessed lands in any-' 
circumstances. This last, however, is reckoned mere violence 
and oppression. 

(P) This system may be illustrated by the example of the 
petty state of Cach, which, being of recent formation, retains 
its original form unimpaired. “ The whole revenue of this 
territory is under fifty lacs of cories (about sixteen lacs of 
rupees), and of this less than thirty lacs of cories belongs to 
the Rao; the country which yields the remaining twenty lacs 
being assigned to the collateral branches of his highness’s family, 
each of whom received a certain appanage on the death of the 
Rao, from whom it is immediately descended. 

“ The family of these chiefs is derived at a recent period 
from Tatta in Sind, and they all sprang from a common ancestor, 
Humeerjee, whose son, Rao Khengar, acquired the sovereignty 
of Cutch before the middle of the sixteenth century of our era. 

“ The number of these chiefs is at present about 200, and 
the whole number of their tribe in Cutch is guessed at 10,000 or 
12,000 persons.’ This tribe is called Jhareja. It is a branch of 
the Rajputs The Rao’s ordinary jurisdiction is confined to his 
own demesne, each Jhareja chief exercising unlimited authority 
within his lands. The Rao can call on the Jharejas to serve 
him in war; but must furnish them with pay at a fixed rate 
while they are with his army. He is the guardian of the public 
peace, and as such chastises all robbers and other general 
enemies. It would seem that he ought likewise to repress private 
war, and to decide all disputes between chiefs; but this pre¬ 
rogative. though constantly exerted, is not admitted without dis¬ 
pute. Each chief has a similar body of kinsmen, who possess 
shares of the original appanage of the family, and stand in the 
same relation of nominal dependence to him that he bears to 
the Rao. These kinsmen form what is called the bhyaud or 
brotherhood of the chiefs, and the chiefs themselves compose 
the bhyaud of the Rao.” 24 

The same practice, with some modifications, prevails through 
the whole of the Rajput country. 

The territories allotted to feudatories in Mewar (the first 
in rank of these states) was at one time more than three- 

24 Minute on Cach, by the Governor of Bombay , dated January 
26th, 1821. 
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fourths of the whole ,25 and was increased by the improvidence 
ot a more recent prince. 

(Q) It must have been some check on the spirit of indepen¬ 
dence, that until within less than two centuries of the present 
tune it was usual for all the chiefs, in Mewar at least, periodi¬ 
cally to interchange their lands; a practice which must have 
tended to prevent their strengthening themselves in their posses- 
sions, either by formmg connexions or erecting fortifications . 26 

I he rapid increase of these appanages appears to have 
suggested to the governments the necessity of putting a limit 
to their encroachments on the remaining demesne. In Marwar, 
a few generations after the conquest, so little land was left for 
partition that some of the raja’s sons were obliged to look to 
foreign conquest for an establishment: 2 ? and in Mewar one set 
of descendants of early ranas seem to have been superseded, 
and Probably in part dispossessed, by a more recent progenv . 28 

(K) I he following remarks apply to both descriptions of 
military jagirs. 

even^ a of S h!‘ri C l/ 0r m ‘ litary - service are subject to reliefs in the 
event of hereditary succession, and to still heavier fines when 

t,V,nc he ‘ r IS ad ° ptlve - The y arc subject to occasional contribu¬ 
tor t CaSCS e " le , rgCnCy ' They cannot be so,d O'" mortgaged 
Subin Per,0,J than that for Which the ass ignment is made. 

they Ire universal" UnCOmm ° n except amo "B the Ra i p ^, where 

fnr c fhe r e was , no imitation of service, and no extra payments 
service, in the original scheme of these grants. 

Pecuniary payments at fixed rates in lieu of service or 

th^M h" ^ A 'i^ 1 ^ WhCn Called ° n ’ Were cornrnon among 
by tlfe Rajputs and arb,trary fines vvere levied on similar occasions 


20 C° l ° nel T° d ’ s Rajasthan , vol. i. p. HI 

27 l ] ld : Vo! ; u P- I 6 4, and note on 165. 
ibid. vol. u. p. 20 . 

28 I hid. vol. i. p. 186. 




CHAPTER VI 

THE VEDAS AND THE VAIDIK LITERATURE 

By E. B. Cowell 


The Vedas are usually considered to be four ; but of these the 
fourth, or Atharva, is easily distinguished from the rest, as of 
later origin, not merely by the tradition of the Hindus them¬ 
selves, but also by internal evidence, one of the principal proofs 
being found in the fact that whereas the Rig Veda hymns con¬ 
tinually refer to legendary characters of an earlier age, the 
seers or authors of diese very hymns appear themselves to be 
the objects of this retrospective reverence in the Atharva. In 
the same way a careful analysis of the remaining three discloses 
a somewhat similar relation between the Rig Veda on the one 
hand and the Yajur and Sama Vedas on the other. The Kig 
consists entirely of hymns, but in the other two these hymns 
are found continually quoted, as parts of a complicated liturgica 
ceremonial; in fact, the Yajur2 an d Sama3 presuppose the Rig 
as much as Manu’s Institutes presuppose the entire Vaidik 

literature. 


Beside the Mantra portion, consisting properly of hymns, 
each Veda has another portion called Brahmana, which contains 
a mass of legends and traditional explanations and glosses which 
weTe required to illustrate and enforce the various ceremon.es 


1 Dr. Roth. Zur Litt. und Gcschichte des Weda. 

2 There are two recensions of the Yajur Veda, the older one, 
called the “black,” from its containing the hymns and Itturgic 
portions mixed, and the later, called the "white" where the two 
are separated, the hymns being ranged together tn a Sanhita, ana 

the rubrics and explanations forming the Satapatha 
Brahmana of the Block Ya,ur or Taittinya Veda, is only a continue 
tion of the Sanhita—there is no real difference between the two whll 
in the White Yajur they are quite different works. Hmdutradito 
points to Y ajnav alky a as the " seer " of the White Yajur Veda, t.e., 
the sage to whom it was revealed. The Black Yajur is especially read 

in the Telegu country. are 

3 A very large portion of the contents of the Sama hymns a 

mere quotations from various hymns of the Rig Veda, arranged in 
different order, and adapted for chanting. 
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<*ncl saciifices. This portion is considered by Hindus as an equally 
eternal and essential part of the Veda with the Mantra portion; 
both were heard by the fortunate sages to whom they were 
revealed, and who taught them to their disciples; but it is easy 
to see, by the continual references in the Brahmanas to the 
hymns and the frequent bare hints and allusions to their words 
and phrases, that the Mantras of the Rig Veda must have 
existed in an accepted arrangement before any one of the 
Brahmanas could have been composed The same remark applies 
with still greater force to the so-called third portion of the 
Veda, the Upamshads. We are thus left to the Mantra portion 

° l the Rig \eda as our earliest authority for the social and 
religious institutions of the Hindus. 


y , ^ hC ^ antra portion of the Ri g Veda consists of 1,017 hymns 
(beside eleven spurious ones called vala\hiiyas) . These are 
divided into eight Ashtakas or ten Mandalas, the latter being 

aS - k arr ? n « es the h Vmns of the different 
families together. There is no doubt a difference in age between 

the various hymns which are now united in their present form 
as . the Sanhita of the Rig Veda; but we have no data to deter¬ 
mine their relative antiquity, and purely subjective criticism, 
apart from solid data, has so often failed in other instances, 

can tr ; ,s ‘ but l^tle to any of its inferences in such a 
recently opened field of research as Sanskrit literature.* The 
still unsettled controversies about the Homeric poems may well 
warn us of being too confident in our judgments regarding the 
yet earlier hymns of the Rig Veda, so far removed as fhese 
latter are from all modern sentiment and sympathy. 

are liturj£ P | 0r ?» nt *° remember , that ‘*»e Yajur and Sama Vedas 

' _ h • are ex t ,ress ’y arranged so as to contain the 
hymns and invocations respectively of the Adhwaryu and Udgatri 

priests, the former of whom had to perform the more servile 

•" C ‘ 10n * ,! n tbe sacrifice, and might only mutter their invoca¬ 
tions, while the latter chanted as a kind of chorus Besides 

hymns Pr in a' loud ',? hose duty was to recite certain 

S p n a ’° ud v ? lc ?’ and the y wer e required to know the 
whole R,g Veda, and therefore had not, as the others, a special 


present year (l866) o»lt the L tra " slated lnto English. The 
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collection of their own hymns. The Rig Veda is, in fact, the 
Sanhita or collection for the Hotris. 5 

When we examine these hymns of the Rig Veda, we at 
once find that they represent an early stage of the worship 
of the great powers of Nature personified; and as such they 
are deeply interesting for the history of the human mind, be¬ 
longing as they do to a much older phase than the poems of 
Homer or Hesiod. Their religion can in no sense be called 
monotheistic; they consist of hymns addressed to diffeient 
deities, more especially to Indra and Agni, with the subordinate 
deities, the Maruts, or the winds, and the Adityas, who in later 
times were the various manifestations of the sun, but in the 

Veda wear a very obscure character. 

In a few places we find more mystical allusions, identifying 

all as ultimately one; but this is by no means the general tone. 
Most of the hymns express the same partiality to their special 
deity and the same tendency to magnify his glory and power 
over the others which we find in other systems of polytheism. 
Iii the same way, though some of the hymns express moral 
ideas and spiritual hopes and desires, and occasionally rise to a 
high religious tone, the general strain is purely earthly—the only 
evils which are usually deprecated are sickness and outward 
enemies, and the only blessings sought are children and cattle. 
To compare them with the Psalms is, even from a purely literary 
point of view, impossible. 

The poetry of the Rig Veda is remarkably deficient in that 
simplicity and natural pathos or sublimity which we usually look 
for in the songs of an early period of civilization. The language 
and style of most of the hymns are singularly artificial; and 
indeed it has been made a question whether some of them were 
even meant to be intelligible to their first audience without 
an oral explanation of the obscure constructions and startling 
ellipses with which they abound. Occasionally we meet with 
fine outbursts of poetry, especially in the hymns addressed to 
the dawn, but these are never long sustained; and as a rule we 
find few grand similes or metaphors. The peculiar character¬ 
istics of the later Hindu poetry are its intense love and apprecia¬ 
tion of all the varieties of natural scenery, and its delicate 
delineation of human character; but these are almost entirely 
wanting in the Rig Veda. 

5 Beside these three classes of priests , there was a fourth, called 
the Brahmans , whose duty was to follow the whole sacrifice in their 
mind , and to remedy any mistakes which might arise during it* 

performance. 
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But though it cannot claim a high place among the relics 
of the ’poetical genius of early times, the Rig Veda possesses 
an undying interest as the oldest monument of Gentile thought* 
and we can undoubtedly trace there the first outlines of specula¬ 
tions of conceptions which afterwards branched out in widely 
dinerent directions in the ancient world. 

In attempting to give any account of the Vaidik gods, we 
are continually baffled by the contradictory details in the 

ansing no doubt in Part from the earlier or 
late date of their composition, but partly from the constant 

at1hrLp°e„se P °K?The t0 resT agnify ^ *** ° f the moment 

Passing over the tempting speculations suggested by the 

android” f g ,n n° ne hymn (R ' V ' L 27 - 13 > into “young" 
and old -f we confine ourselves to the facts presented by 

.' h „ ra Ti themselves, we find Indra and Agni the most pro- 

"™ e " ’ . T . h f .former is the delay of the visible firmament-the 
g lightning and ram. The phenomena of a tropical rain- 

storm are continually allegorised as a literal conflict between 

bv The w' e , r y ntra; and the * a ™ thing seems intended 

which h d® . Wh, ? U r C reS L tnt him as "covering the cows 
which had been stolen by the Asura Pani. The offerings of 

th m, he is also viewed as threefold—terrestrial, as vital warmth 
and culinary fire; atmospherical, as lightning; and celestial as 
the sun and stars. The Sun is frequently addressed as a ore 

tTat" these t'lmee 3 are "he only vj d'k l^ 0 ^' < Yaska ) declares 
respectively in thT 

SSSrHStt ~Till 

Mitra, Aryaman. BhL Val! n , J apPCar ‘° be 
Savitri, and their mother Aditi ’ aksha ’ Ansa > and Surya or 
Nature. Mitra and Vania 1 !, eeins ‘° re P r e S ent Earth or 
from ♦ heir greater prominence ^ T nost im 'Poi*tant, not only 

identification of the former with" thT M° S ’ 1 i l,t . also from th¬ 
ane! of the latter with ^ 

more connected with the dnv .. e ‘ , Mitra seems 

n is remarkable that it is in’the ^mnTndZ^ night ; and 
that the moral element in the Veda is m to the latter 

0 Thus the most deeply religious hymn in the whole Veda (AH,area 
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Varuna is continually addressed as the remover of sickness and 
sin. Vayu, the Wind, is hardly to be distinguished from Indra, 
but the Maruts are very commonly represented as the latter’s 
attendants. 

The two Aswins are frequently celebrated as precursors of 
the dawn, and as possessing the power of healing diseases. 
Rudra (who in the later mythology appears to be a form of 
Siva) in the Veda appears to be identified with Agni; and 
Vishnu (far from being one of the supreme triad) seems only 
a form of the Sun, and his three steps (which in the Epic 
and Pauranik mythology are connected with the dwarf Avatar) 
are explained in the Veda, by the oldest commentaries, as 
either referring to Agni as terrestrial fire, lightning in the 
firmament, and the sun in heaven; or to the position of the 
sun on the eastern mountain, in the meridian sky, and the 
western mountain— i.e. f at his rising, culmination, and setting. 
Other deities are Twashtri, who is the architect of the gods and 
the former of all things; Ushas, the Dawn (the name is pro¬ 
bably akin to Eo and Aurora) ; and the Visve devah or the 
various deities in their collective capacity. 

Elphinstone in his second book* has shown the difference 
which exists between the religion of Manu’s Institutes and that 
of the Puranas; and the same remarks of course apply witn 
still greater force to the Veda on which Manu is based. The 
great feature of difference is the total absence of the divinities, 

both nomina and numina , who have for ages engaged, and to 
a great degree engrossed, the adoration of the Hindus, 
have no indications of a triad, the creative, preserving and des¬ 
troying power; Brahma does not appear as a deity, an 1S 
although named, has nothing in common with the Vishnu 01 
the Puranas; no allusion occurs to his avataras. His mani¬ 
festation as Krishna, the favourite deity of the lower classes, 
for some centuries at least, does not appear. As a iv 
Siva is not named ; nor is his type, the Linga, ever adverted to. 
Durga and her triumphs, and Kali, ‘whom the blood of man 
delights a thousand years,’ have no place whatever in 
hymns of the Vedas”* We find, indeed, occasional hints, out 
of which the later legends may have grown; thus the Dwar 
Avatar of Vishnu, as mentioned above, has probably arise 
from his “ three steps ”; and Rudra, a form of fire, has easi y 

16), is addressed to him. See Muir , Journ. R. A. S., 1865, 
May we here compare the euqpovn and tepa put of the Greeks r 

* The History of India. 

7 Wilson's Works, Pol . v. p. 342. 


V. iv. 

p. 81 . 
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developed into the later Siva. Perhaps the most curious 
lnstan ? e of these mythological changes is that of the legend 
of Vritra In the nature-worship of the Veda the phenomena 
ot tropical storms are described as a conflict between Indra 
and the clouds which are pierced by the thunderbolt and forced 
to yield up their stores of rain. The clouds are personified 

as a demon called Vritra or Ahi, and though the language is 
often hyperbolical, the original meaning of the myth is seldom 
completely lost sight of. But in the later poems, as the Maha- 
aiata and Puranas, the natural phenomenon is entirely for¬ 
gotten, and Vritra is a literal king of the Asuras or Titans, 

7he° Rrahrn War ^ 11 iS si "S ula r that eV «=" >" 

the Brahmanas we find the myth becoming exaggerated; and 
various legends are given, how Indra incurred the guilt of 

murder, etc. There are many similar instances of the mis- 

the eI Rral m‘° n ° f ^" dS and h >' mns h y the authors of 

mlf b r -3 ! whirh proves that a considerable interval 

position 6 aPSCd behveen the dates of their respective com- 

The original worship described in the hymns of the Rig 

Veda seems to have been of a simple and patriarchal character. 
Sacrifices were occasionally offered, but the oblations are 

butte , r Poorer! on the fire, and the expressed 
L T e , soma p lant - The ceremony takes place in the 

There' 1 )* erS h °T’ / chamber appropriated to the purpose. 
A nurohita 0n , te T ,1,les - and images are not alluded to. 

of the VaMdl p 0 ™ ' C P nest , a PP ear * in the courts of several 
!• | V l d k k 8S : and P e rhaps every rich family may have 

aces' of a m h^’ 651 - in S ° me of the b ymns w^ find 

as manv as i m ° r - e e,aborate ceremonial; and sometimes 

weahh "of ‘a" 6 !- ft* • TTld require The 

wealth of a chieftain to supply the requisite expense. It is 

, , 8 T, / e m ° st cur, °“s « that which relates how Twashtri, when 

who should 13 ^ V ‘ SWa J' t<P f’ P er f° rm “ l a sacrifice to obtain a son 
he W avenge his death. In uttering the mantra, in h,s haste 

ma7e d it “l? th , e accen tnation of the word indraghata/^a. and 

, 1 mean whose slayer is Indra," instead of “ one who is 

le s ayet of Indra. Vritra was the son born by virtue of the rite 

the winger V to be tbe victim instcad °f 
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quite true that these later rites are sometimes directly named 
in the Rig Veda itself, and there are many hymns which are 
called danastutis, and contain the praises of certain kings for 
their munificent gifts to the priests, which no doubt point to 
such public occasions. If criticism is ever able to settle the 
relative antiquity of the different parts of the Rig Veda, these 
scattered hints will no doubt be one of the most useful criteria. 9 

The sacrifice of the horse, which plays such an important 
•part in later legend, is found in the Rig Veda; two hymns of 
the second Ashtaka being addressed to the horse; and full 
details are given in the Brahmanas and Sutras. “ As the 
solemnit 3 r appears in the Rig Veda it bears a less poetical, a 
more barbarous, character, and it may have been a relic of an 
ante-Vaidik period, imported from some foreign nation, possibly 
from Scythia, where animal victims, and especially horses, were 
commonly sacrificed; the latter were also offered by the Massa 
getae to the sun, and in the second Aswamedhik hymn there 
are several indications that the victim was especially consecrated 
to the solar deity; however this may be, the rite as it appears 
in the Rig Veda can scarcely be considered as constituting an 
integral element of the archaic system of Hindu worship, al¬ 
though its recognition at all is significant of extant barbarism.” 10 

The historical allusions in the Veda will be discussed in the 
next chapter. It will suffice to mention here that though the 

Rig Veda occasionally names Brahmans ond Kshatriyas, we 

have no allusion to the four castes except in the ninetieth hymn 
of the tenth Mandala, the language of which is evidently of a 
more modem style. In the Brahmanas, however, the system 

of caste is found fully established, and the four classes are re¬ 
peatedly mentioned by name ; and their respective duties are 

laid down almost as peremptorily as in Manu’s Institutes. 

The Brahmanas are the Talmud of the Hindus. They con¬ 
tain the details of the ceremonies, with long explanations of the 
origin and meaning of the rites employed ; and they abound with 

curious legends, divine and human, to illustrate the importance 
of the different parts. Many of these legends are reproduced 
in the later classical literature, as that of Sunahsepha, who is 
sold by his father to be offered as a sacrifice instead of Rohita, 
Harischandra’s son, who had been vowed by his father as ait 
offering to Varuna; this forms an episode in the Ramayana. 
Similarly the legend of Namuchi, whom Indra promised to harm 

9 See Muller's Ancient Sanscrit Ut., p. 484. 

10 Wilson, Rig Veda Trans., ii. Pref. 
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neither by day nor by night, nor by any weapon wet or dry, 
-but whom he afterwards killed at twilight with the foam of the 
sea, is given in the Mahabharata. A few of the legends are 
of wider than purely Indian interest; thus the Satapatha Brah- 
mana preserves the earliest Hindu account of the Deluge, where 
Manu alone is saved in a ship. 11 As a general rule, however, 
the contents of the Brahmanas are wearisome in the extreme; 
gleams of beautiful thoughts occasionally break out, but these 
are few and far between, and no part of Hindu literature presents 
so little (apart from its scientific value) to interest the reader. 12 
The Brahmanical intellect in these productions (as compared 
with the manly strength of the Rig Veda hymns) seems like 

one of Gulliver’s " Struldbrugs ” living on a piteous wreck, smitten 
with palsy in the midst of its vigour. 

But the Brahmanical intellect, however debased for a time 
by a meaningless ritualism, was still capable of a higher life, and 
it*, the Aranyakas and Upanishads we find it awaking from its 
dream of endless ceremonies to grapple with the deepest prob¬ 
lems of life and eternity. Childish and fantastic as these books 
appear, they are full of fine thoughts, and sometimes they show 
deep feeling: and no Hindu works have probably exercised a 
wider influence on the world. It is from these forlorn “guesses 
at truth,” as from a fountain, that all those various rills of 
Pantheistic speculation have diverged, which, under different 
-names, ar e so continually characterised as “ Eastern philosophy.” 
I bus the reader of the Upanishads soon recognizes familiar 
ideas in the speculations of the Phaedrus as well as in Empedocles 
or Pythagoras—in the Neo-platonism of the Alexandrian, as 
well as in the Gnostic, schools, although Plotinus aimed to 
emancipate Greek philosophy from the influence of the Oriental 
mind; and the Cabala of the Jews and the Sufeyism of the 
Muhammadans seem to be derived from the same source. We 

1 Muir, in his Sanscrit Texts, vol. it ., has given an interesting 
history of the legend as it reappears in the Mahabharata and Pur anas. 
It is remarkable that in the Rrahmana the exit of Mann from the 
ship is connected with sacrifice. (Gen. viii. 20), and his daughter 
lla, produced from the oblation, is the personified sacrifice. 

12 We have two Brahmanas extant belonging to the Rig Veda 
that of the Aitareyins and the Kaushitakins, two of the Rig Veda 
schools or charanas. Each of the Yaiur Vedas has its own Rrahmana : 
the Sama Veda has eight (including the Chhandogya Upanishada ), 
the most important of which is the Panchavinsa ; the Atharva Veda 
ha, one, the Gopatha Brahmana. Many of the Brahmanas are lost. 
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are too apt to look on the ancient world as a scene of stagnation 
where men’s thoughts were as confined as their bodies; as if 
the few who travelled in foreign countries could not bring home 
and circulate there the ideas which they had learnea abroad*. 

and as if the few thinkers, groping in the darkness of Gentile 
speculation, were not eager to embrace any light which presented- 
itself. 13 The spread of such a religion as Buddhism shows how 
men’s minds were awake to new ideas, even though they came from 
foreign countries ; and why should the tradition of the Eastern origin, 
of much of early Greek philosophy be incredible or even improbable ? 

The Aranyakas are treatises which were to be read by the 
Brahmans in their third stage as Vanaprasthas, and the name is derived 
from aranya , “a forest,” /.<?.. that which is to be read in a forest. 
There are four extant, the Brihad, the Taittiriya, the Aitareya, and 
the Kaushitaki. The Upanishads are short treatises, which frequently 
form part of an Aranyaka ; but many of them are detached works ; 
a great number belong to the Atharva Veda, and two (the Isa and 
the Siva-sankalpa) are found in the Sanhita of the White Yajur Veda. 
Their number is uncertain, but the latest catalogue gives the names 
of 149. 14 Many are very modern, but some are of very high anti¬ 
quity. The later ones are sectarian in their character and closely 
connected with the Puranas and the exclusive worship of Vishnu or 
Siva. 

The word upanishad is defined by Hindu authors as that which 
destroys ignorance and thus produces liberation ; and from these 
treatises has been developed the Vedanta system of philosophy, which 
is considered by all orthodox Hindus as the Brahma jnana, or purr 
spiritual knowledge. The ceremonial observances of the Vaidik 
ritual (or Karma Kanda ) are necessary as a preliminary condition, 
in order to purify the mind and to prepare it for the proper reception 
of the sublime truths to be imparted ; and the other systems of 
philosophy may be relatively true, in regard to the student’s degree 
of intellectual capacity ; but the only absolute truth is the Vedantic 
interpretation of the Upanishads. 

When we examine the older Upanishads, however, we are struck 
by one remarkable peculiarity—the total absence of any Brahmanical 
exclusiveness in their doctrine. They are evidently later than the 
older Sanhitas 15 and Brahmanas ; but they breathe an entirely different. 

13 Are not Simmias* words in the Phcedo,% xxxv., p. 85, indications 
of Plato’s own feeling ? 

14 See Professor Max Muller’s list in the Zeitschrift d. DM.G. 

vol. xix. p. 137. 

15 The White Yajur Veda is acknowledged on all hands to be 
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spirit, a freedom of thought unknown in any earlier work except 
the Rig Veda hymns themselves. The great teachers of this highest 
knowledge are not Brahmans but Kshatriyas, and Brahmans are 
continually represented as going to the great Kshatriya kings 
(especially Janaka of Videha), to become their pupils. The most 
remarkable of these passages is the following, in the Chhandogya 
Upanishad (v. 3). The Rishi Gautama sends his son to visit King 
Pravahana, who propounds certain hard questions relative to the 
future life. The son cannot answer them, and returns to ask his 
fadier, who is equally at a loss. Gautama then goes himself to the 
king, and begs to be instructed by him. The king complies with his 
wish, after first premising as follows : “This knowledge before thee 
never came to the Brahmans ; therefore, hitherto, in all worlds the 
right of teaching it has belonged exclusively to the Kshatriya caste.” 
When we couple with this the remarkable fact that the Gayatri itself, 
the most sacred symbol in the universe, is a verse in a hymn by an 
author not a Brahman by birth, but a Kshatriya, who is represented 
in later legend as extorting his admission into the Brahman caste, we 
can hardly escape the inference that it was the Kshatriya mind which 
first followed out these bold speculations. The Brahmans, as far as 
we can see by the Brahmanas, became immersed in the trivialities 
of an unmeaning ritual—their philosophy, if such they had, was 
only the Purva Mimansa, where the grave problems of life and death 
«re forgotten for elaborate discussions as to the number of jars of 
the baked flour-cake, or the exact order of the verses to be repeated 
at an offering ; and such laborious and aimless trifling could not co¬ 
exist with earnestness or deep speculation. Kshatriya thinkers arose 
to initiate a new movement in philosophy, just as a Kshatriya thinke; 
initialed Buddhism, as a protest against the system of caste ; and the 
Brahmans were wise enough to adopt the new ideas and eventually 
to secure the monopoly of instruction therein to themselves. That 
the Brahmans and Kshatriyas were not already so harmonious in the 
social w'orld as they appear in the Institutes seems show'n by such 
legends as those which describe the Brahman Rama Jamadagnya as 
having cleared the earth thrice seven times of the Kshatriya race and 
filled five large lakes w-idi their blood, and then again as himself 
worsted in the contest by the Kshatriya Rama, the son of Dasaratha ; 
and these vague hints in the Upanishads seem to show us that they 
were sometimes rivals in literature as well. The Upanishads are 
usually in the form of dialogue ; they are generally written in prost 
with occasional snatches of verse, but sometimes they are in verse 


tuuch more modern than the rest. Sec Muller’s Ancient Sinsk. Lit.. 

pp. 349-54. 
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altogether. They have no system or method ; the authors are poets* 
who throw out their unconnected and often contradictory rhapsodies 
on the impulse of the moment, and have no thought of harmonizing 
to-day s feelings with those of yesterday or to-morrow. The poet’s 
imagination is ever at work, tracing out new resemblances on all 
sides; and the ritual ceremonial as well as the order of nature is 
ransacked to supply analogies to the past and future history of the 
sou!. Through them all runs an unmistakable spirit of Pantheism, 
often in its most offensive form, as avowedly over-riding all moral con¬ 
siderations ; and it is this which has produced the general impression 
that the religion of the Vedas is monotheisde. Men have judged from 
the Upanishads and the few hymns of the Rig Veda which breatiie a 
similar spirit. Of course these early speculations have no system, 
although later writers have strained their ingenuity to invent one. 
The Upanishads stand to the later Vedanta as the oracular denuncia¬ 
tions of Heraclitus ho skoteinos stand to the fully developed system 
of the Platonic philosophy. 

We have reserved the Atharva Veda to the end, because it v> 
evidently dissociated from the other three in its matter and style as 
well as by the tradition of the Hindus themselves. Whether it be¬ 
longs to the Brahmana or to the Upanishad period cannot be deter¬ 
mined ; but probably much of the tenth mandala of the Rig Veda 
was composed about the same time. It consists of the magic songs 
of the Atharvans or the Atharvangirasas ; and is therefore chiefly 
composed of imprecations and deprecatory formulae. Mixed with 
these are occasional hymns of great beauty and even moral feeling ; 
thus one of its imprecations contains imbedded in it the grand verses 
to Varuna, describing his omnipresence, already alluded to. Like 
the Rig Veda, it is a collection of hymns, and not a body of liturgical 
forms ; and next to the Rig Veda and the Upanishads it is much 
the most interesting part of Vaidik literature. Its Brahmana, the 
Gopatha, is exactly like other Brahmanas ; but it is peculiarly rich in 
Upanishads, as no less than fifty-two Upanishads (and among these, 
several, as the Mandukya and Prasna, which are considered of the 
highest importance by the Vedanta school) bear the name of the 
Atharva Veda. 16 

16 There is an interesting paper by Muir in the Journ. R. A. S., 
uol. i. y new scries , on the doctrine of a future life according to the 
Vedas. In the earlier boo\s of the Rig V. there is little reference to 
a future state , but in the ninth and tenth it is frequently mentioned. 

A state of blessedness is distinctly promised to the virtuous ; and these 
allusions are more full and frequent in the Atharva. In some passages 
of the latter the family ties of earth are represented as renewed in 
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Connected with the Vaidik literature are the Kalpa-Sutras, which 
are practical manuals of the sacrificial and other rites, drawn up for 
the convenience of the priests, who would otherwise have had to 
search through the liturgical Sanhitas and Brahmanas for the disjecta 
membra of the different ceremonies. Thus there are the Kalpa-sutras 
tor the Hotri priests by Aswalayana and Sankhayana—for the 
Adhwaryus by Apastamba, Baudhayana and Katyayana—and the 
Udgatris by Latyayana and Drahyayana. These Kalpa-sutras form 
the most important of the six Vedangas or “members of the Veda,” 
i.e., the six subjects whose study was necessary for the reading or 
proper sacrificial employment of the Veda. The other five are Siksha 

Clt !\ ndaS , (metre) ’ Vyakarana (grammar), Nirukta 
(explanation of words), and Jyotisha (astronomy). 17 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE BRAHMANICAL TRIBES AND THE ABORIGINES 

By E. B. Cowell 

It was at first supposed that Sanskrit was die common mother of 
the other Indo-European languages ; but this is disproved, among 
other reasons, by the fact that some of the European languages 
(more especially Latin), preserve forms and roots which are lost even 
in the oldest Sanskrit of the Vaidik time. Thus the final s of the 
nominative singular is lost in all Sanskrit nouns ending in consonants, 
as in va\ (from vach ), and bhavan (the present participle of bhu . 
phn —“ to be ”), although its original presence is still indicated in the 
former word by the change of ch to k. which a following s would 
necessitate according to Sanskrit rules of euphony ; but in the Latin 
vox (vo/^-s) and amans the suffix is still clearly visible. Thus vox, 
voces, vocem, amans, amantes, amantem help us to explain the similar 
Sanskrit forms va\ (i.c., va\-s), vac has, vacham, bhavan (i.e. bhavans), 
bhavantas, bhavantam. Again the Sanskrit naman cannot be ex¬ 
plained by a native etymology ; but the Latin gnomen (as in cogno¬ 
men) at once discloses its connexion with the common root, jna, 
gno-, “ to know.” So tar a, “ a star,” has even in the Veda lost its 
initial s, which gives the true etymology from stri “ to scatter,” and 
which is preserved in every other kindred language, as aster in 
Greek, stare in Zend, Stella ( sterula?) in Latin, etc. Similarly the 
lost Sanskrit roots dhu “to sacrifice” (for hu ), and dhan “ to kill,” 
preserved in han and the derivatives, pradhana, “ conflict,” and 
midhana, “ death,” still exist in the Greek thu —and than —; and so 
the Latin sub and super, and the Greek hupo and huper preserve the 
initial sibilant which is lost in upa and upart. 

The truth is that the Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
Slavonic and Celtic languages must all have sprung from one common 
source,—they are sisters, though Sanskrit may be considered the eldest, 
inasmuch as it generally preserves the earliest forms, and its structure 
is the most transparent for philological purposes. 

It is quite true that all this similarity and linguistic sympathy only 
prove the fact of a connexion ; but they “ prove nothing regarding 
the place where it subsisted, nor about the time ” but perhaps the 
following considerations may throw some light on this further 
question. 

a. A central home, once occupied by the ancestors of these now 
^widely scattered nations, seems prima facie more probable than to 
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•suppose that they emigrated from the farthest extremity of the line, 

as India ; and this is confirmed by the fact that the Western languages 

preserve no trace of any tropical residence, while the Vaidik use of 

such words as hima, “winter,” for “year,” and such traditions 1 as 

those which represent the Uttara Kurus in the far north as the sacred 

land of mythology, do seem to imply some trace of northern 
reminiscence. 

b Again, the fact of a subject caste like the Sudras, existing as 

they did outside the pale of the twice-born, is no strange phenomenon 

in ancient history ; it is one which meets us everywhere, if we can 

•only pierce below the surface, and examine the strata of society. It 

is familiar enough to the student of Greek and Roman history, in 

the demos of the Greek states and colonies, the plehs of Rome, the 

Perioeci and Helots of Sparta, and the Tyrrhenes of Etruria ; and 

the same phenomenon reappeared in mediaeval Europe. In the cases 

where vve can explain it, it seems always due to foreign conquest, and 

this analogy at once suggests a similar solution in the history of 
ancient India. 


r. This hypothesis is confirmed by the facts mentioned by Elphin- 

forbHs'Vr 5 firS . C rdative '° the Slldra kln ^oms, where Man" 

forbids a twice-born man to reside; but it is still more confirmed by 
the intimations of the Rig-Veda. The Hindus of that early age are 

them nt rt, Sett e n in . th j north - west > with a hostile population’ near 

ArvTc 2 hCy Ca °i. n I j dr , a to assist his faircomplexioned friends the 

^crfidn^T thC d2 ^ DaSyUS ,’ 3 who are stigmatized as “non- 
sacrificing (ayajwanah), or “having no relimcms observing” 

{avratah), and as “ slaves ” (dasah)/ In one place (R VT130 81 

we have the following verse: “ Indra, who in a hundred w ays 

17 may a jd here that in India 1 used to find that the pandits 
were impressed in reference to this very point, by the singula/phrase 

mJ/*, U ’f end °t the Deluge in the Satapatha Brahmana, " This was 
Manu s descent from the northern mountain." 

The History of India. 

2 For the history of this old word, which is still found in the 

z Tjtr r* wa, - KnJ ’«'cduZZ zrrzi 

allother philologijl boT/s P Z Either!" wTsfe /here Tht/g ^ 
and learning can do, when united h t gemus 

m T r"■**.«»»<- 

feet whether they speak Mlechchlm $ ead > bands, thighs and 

called Dasyus." * Mlechchha language or Arya language, are 
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protects in all battles, in heaven-conferring battles, has preserved in- 
the fray the sacrificing Arya. Chastising the neglecters of religious- 
rites, he subjected the black skin ( twacham fyishnam) to Manu.” 
In fact, this old conflict seems perpetuated by the common Sanskrit 
word for caste, varna, which originally meant “ colour.” The Dasyus 
were not mere barbarians ; their “ hundred cities ” are frequendy 
alluded to ; but it is not impossible that they had some physical 
peculiarities which distinguished them from the Caucasian invaders, 
as a favourite epithet of the Aryan god, Indra, is susipra, “with a 
beautiful nose or jaw,” which may have been intended as a contrast 
to the flat noses of die aborigines. The same idea probably reappears 
in the Ramayana legend of the monkey tribes of the Deckan ; the 
very name of one of their leaders, Hanumat, “ the large-jawed,” is 
a curious contrast to the susipra of the Vedas. 

d. To this we may add the various passages in the Vaidik 
writings 4 which represent the twice-born tribes as gradually spread¬ 
ing to the east and soudi from their original seats between the Indus 
and the Saraswati. In the Rig Veda we find that the Indus and the 
river of the Panjab are well known, and so are the Yamuna and 
the Saraswati, but the Ganges is only directly named once, and 
that in the last book. In the same way it is silent respecting any 
of die great rivers of the Deckan, as the Nerbadda and Godavari, 
nor is there any mention of the Vindhya. Its geography, in fact, 
is as contracted when compared to that of Manu as this is to that 
of the Ramayana or die Puranas. In the later Vaidik writings we 
can trace a gradual acquaintance with the country beyond ; and the 
most interesting of these passages is the following legend f r °m th e 
Satapatha Brahmana of the White Yajur Veda, which can hardly be 
anything else than a dim recollection of the gradual spread eastward 

of the religoius rites of the Brahmanical tribes. 

“ Mathava the Videgha bore Agni Vaiswanara in his mouth. 
The rishi Gotama Rahugana was his family priest. Though addressed 
by him, he (Mathava) did not answer, ‘lest’ (he thought) ‘ Agni 
should escape from my mouth.* The priest began to invoke Agni 
with verses of the Rig Veda, 4 We kindle thee at the sacrifice, O wise 
Agni, the sacrificer, the luminous, the mighty*, O Videgha * [R.V. v. 26J. 
He made no answer. [The priest then repeated] 4 Thy bright, 
brilliant, flaming beams and rays mount upwards, O Agni, O , 
Videgha* [R.V. viii. 44]. Still he made no answer. The priest then 
recited, * Thee, O dropper of butter, we invoke,* etc. [R.V. v. 26J. 

4 These have been carefully collected by Muir in the second 
volume of his Sanskrit Texts—a work , every volume of which abounds 
with stores of information to the student of Hindu antiquity. I have 
been continually indebted to it in the course of this Appendix. 
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So far he uttered, when, immediately on the mention of butter, Agni 
Vaiswanara flashed forth from his mouth ; he could not restrain him, 
so he issued from his moudi and fell down to diis earth. The 
Videgha Mathava was then on the Saraswati. Agni then traversed 

Vid^h, ^ War j S r he eaSL Gotama Rahugana and the 

idegha Matha\a followed after him as he burned onward. He 

which d™ ? eSe 7 VerS ; but he did not burn across the Sadanira*, 
did n t ds from dl ? northern mountain. The Brahmans formerly 

bv a1 ; U V - t0 CrOSS *£ nver> because k had not been burnt across 
it l B , Ut f? W T ny Brahmans live to the east of 

h a ;“ a sted k bv“ OW ^ hOWeV T er ’ Brahmans have'caufed 

t to be tasted by sacrifices. In the end of summer this river is as 

Agni Vaiswanara.’^ **“ n0t having been burnt «=rosV by 

menr■of'^ f° me tQ ** sa , me , r r “ult, if we trace the gradual develop- 
mtnt of the tour castes in the Vedas. In the Rig Veda the caste system 

Of later tunes is wholly unknown. Traces of the three nWcedaorn 

classes are indeed to be found. Thus the Brahmans seem referred to 

wordV°A brahman > : P^t,” and sometimes we have die actual 

la^K^HvT 3 ' Tv SimiIar ! y we may find the initial hints of the 
later Kshatriyas and \ aisyas ; but it is entirely silent as to the Sudns 

sz&rsxr■- s z&znsx am 

sztj ? wi' p r",' f d » ib f"7 « sSsJt 

r,!:^ "T-i ^ Swr^s: 

Marathi, Uriya etc are all T T ? s L Ben g all > Hindi, Guzerati 

that in each of them there is a non^ T* u'^ ’ k , is f-obable 

so overlaid by Sanskrit that it is h a " sknt basl . s > But this has been 

scrutiny. Take away the SanskHr T| rd y rec °gnizabie without close 

y e ianskrit dement, and nothing worthy of 
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being called a language remains. 7 But in the south of India the 
languages are distincdy of a non-Sanskrit, and probably Turanian, 
type ; and the languages of the mountaineer tribes in nearly all 
parts of India seem to belong to this latter family. Now, what is 
the case in Great Britain, where the constituent elements of the 
population and their mutual relation are historically known P The 
Saxon and Norman conquerors came in from the south and south¬ 
east ; and they entirely subdued England and partly subjugated the 
south of Scotland ; but the ancient Celtic inhabitants maintained 
their independence in the mountains of Wales and the Highlands of 
Scotland ; and this historical fact is exactly repeated in the present 
distribution of the English, Gaelic, and Cymric languages. This 
argument, as so many others, is only one from analogy ; but it must 
not be overlooked that all our facts and inferences, with regard to 
the population of ancient India, point unanimously in one direction. 

g .It is quite true that “neither in the Code nor in the Vedas, 

nor in any book that is certainly older than die Code, is there any 
allusion to a prior residence or to a knowledge of more than the 
name of any country out of India. Even mythology goes no furdier 
than the Himalaya chain, in which is fixed the habitation of the 
gods.” But could not the same be said with equal trudi of the 

ancient Greeks, if we only substitute Homer and Hesiod for the 

Veda and Manu, and Olympus for Himalaya ? The truth is that 
a nation in its nomad state has no proper literature, and dierefore 
no historical memory ; these rise slowly iter it has settled in towns, 
and by that time the pride of being Autochthones has probably 
erased all traces of any foreign origin. 

....“Where could the central point be, from which a language 
could spread over India, Greece, and Italy, and yet leave Chaldaea, 

Syria, and Arabia untouched?” Of course we cannot answer the 

question, in our utter ignorance of the causes or course of these 
ancient currents of migration. We have here the two great streams 
of the Semitic and Aryan tribes, which Providence undoubtedly did 
keep distinct in the ancient world, as indeed seems symbolised by 
the very languages in which the Old and New Testaments are 
written. By what particular series of events the distinction was 
originally produced and maintained, we cannot determine: but 
can plainly see that Jewish, Chaldacan, and Arabian civilization did, 
in the main, run their own career, just as diose of ancient India, 
Greece, and Rome. Nor is it, perhaps, unreasonable to guess that 

7 Cf. Rajendra Lala Mitra’s paper on the Hindi language, fourn . 
B.A.S., 1864. 
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the mountain chain of the Caucasus may have interposed a barrier 

to the southern advance of die Aryan tribes, just as it did to die 

Cimmerian fugitives of Herodotus ; and similarly the Tartar invaders 

of more modern times have passed onward into Europe dirough 

Persia and Armenia, and generally left Palestine and Arabia 
untouched. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE CHINESE BUDDHIST PILGRIMS IN INDIA 

By E. B. Cowell 

A Buddhist missionary probably penetrated into China more than 
200 years before our era, but it was not until a.d. 65 that Buddhism 
became one of the established religions of the empire. India was 
always regarded as die cradle of the Bauddha faith ; and when in 
process of time die purity of the Chinese branch degenerated, and 
divisions arose as to its doctrines and precepts, a succession of Chinese 
travellers made pilgrimages to India to procure copies of the sacred 
works and to gain fresh instruction from the fountain-head. Their 
accounts have only lately been rendered accessible to the European 
student by die labours of the late Abel Remusat and Stainslas Julien. 
They throw, for the fifth and seventh centuries of our era, the same 
side-light on the actual state of India which the Greek accounts 
throw for die third and fourth centuries b.c. ; and enable us to form 
an outline picture of a period which in India’s own literature is 
almost as mythic and imaginary as the Satya Yug or the Mahabharata 
war. 

The earliest known Chinese traveller was Chi-tao-an ; he came 
to India at the commencement of the fourth century, but his work 
is lost. He was followed by Fa-hian, who travelled in Central Asia 
and India from a.d. 399 to 414. A century afterwards, two more, 
Hoei-seng and Song-yun, travelled some years in the north of India ; 
but their account is very brief. They were succeeded by Hiouen 
Thsang, whose ample narrative is the subject of the present 
work. 1 His example was followed by some pilgrims in the 
eighth century and by Khinie, who visited India in 964 with three 
hundred ascedcs, but these are of little interest. 

Fa-hian*s narrative was translated into French by Abel Remusat 
and others in 1836, and an English version from the French was 
published by Laidlay in Calcutta, 1848. His book consists of forty 
short chapters, but die narrative is entirely confined to Buddhist 
details, and hence we do not gain much information from it regard 
ing die condition of die Brahmanical population. He seldom men¬ 
tions anything in any place which he visits beyond the Buddhist 
shrines which were the resort of pilgrims, and the legends with 

1 Hiouen Thsang gives an account of 138 kingdom, of which he 
himself visited 110. 
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which they were associated. He seems to have passed through the 
terntory of the Oigours, Khotan, Kabul. Udyana, and Gandhara, 
and he then describes his route in India. He mentions, among 
other places, Takshasila (Taxila), Mathura, Sankasya, Kanou; 
(vsjere he sees the Heng or Ganges), Kosala, Sravasti, Kapilavast? 
<nd Vaisah. He next visits Magadha, with its capital Pataliputra ; 

difficult? VCry y umber of sacred P ]a ces mentioned makes it 
difficult to determine h.s route. We can trace him as visiting Nalanda, 

Ra,agr.ha Gridhrakuta, and Gaya: he then goes westward to 

midTausamb? 'p particularly mentions the deer-park of Sarnath). 
ofAc Mnn Fa-h.an here devotes a short chapter to the kingdom 
° k (Tha thsen), and describes some cavern temples 
which may perhaps be those of Ellora. He then returns from 

to Ratahpntra, where he spends three years in a monastery 
tudying the books and the Fan language and copying the precepts ^ 

framlukl • g a? tbe ?'? ^ G , anges to Cha mpa fnd Tamralipri 
the sacred books Tf — ’ e ? ma . ined *«> V=ars, “ transcribing 
Ceylon Where be J d , depictln 8 the ^ages.” He thence sails to 
i? the’ ? , sta >’ ed *> v ° Vcars, and collected several rare works 

. F ‘ m , 'anguage ; he mentions the honour paid there to 
Buddha s motla, a nd describes Buddhism as flourishing the highest 
,~jce. (Jn Ins homeward vova^e he visits Ttvt • ‘ 1 

Ss;.v" e ”"™ ro “ *«.“<■ tl iii 

linn ? 10l,en Thsan s’ s is a very different work, and its publica 

5S»'Jrsis 

Bud dll i°t' C p h i lo! op h y i^ral^^ °! 

jT c . „ r 1 s . et on “is journey westward alone 

adventurous rouTthVo?gY;^;e eXtremity 1 and P ur *^ kis 

Tartar tribes ?hus he menri COUn , try ,° f * e ° igours - and «her 
Kou-tche (Kharashar ?). At Sf&X 

but 'M 'the'’minerst M fc ^ ^ T*™* for the Precepts, 
these from month to mouth, unthout Zur'rcducL ^/f trttn . smitted 

; ^ aCm h ‘ M — « far oTLcL muTn/il 
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account of the snow interrupting the roads; and he thence goes 
to Pa-lou-kia, which seems to be the same as the modem province 
of Aksu. In all these countries he finds Buddhism more or less 
prevalent. He then crosses the mountain Ling-chan (Musur Aola),. 
which occupies more than a week ; here he loses several of his com¬ 
panions from hunger and cold, and many of the beasts of burden. 
He next skirts the shore of the lake Thsing-tchi (Issikul), and arrives 
at the city Sou-che, where he meets with the Turki-Khan ; he notices 
that his people were fire-worshippers. He then travels on to Tchi-chi 
(Chash or Tashkend), crosses the Jaxartes, and visits Samarkand, 
which is entirely inhabited by fire-worshippers. He then proceeds 
through the pass called the “Iron Gates” (Derbend), enters the 
kingdom of Tukhara, and crosses the Oxus. He describes Tukhara 
as divided into twenty-seven states, “ which, though to some extent 
independent, are generally subject to the Turks.” Here he finds 
Buddhism held in resptct, and still more so in Balkh, where there 
were 100 convents containing 3,000 monks. He next reaches Bamyan 
(where Buddhism is very flourishing), and crosses the Hindu Kush. 
He thence visits Kapisa (the Capissa of Pliny), which is under a 
Kshatriya king, to whom ten kingdoms are subject ; here he finds 
100 convents with 6,000 monks, but also scores of temples and many 
sects of heretics, some of whom went about naked, others rubbed 
themselves with ashes or wore skulls as ornaments. Near the capital 
he passes, on a mountain called Pilusara, the first of the long series 
of Asoka’s stupas or monuments erected over relics. 3 On leaving 
Kapisa he crosses a mountain range to the east, and then enters 
Northern India. 4 

He first visits Lampa or Lamghan, “ north of which,” it is 
said, “the frontier countries are called Mie-li-tche ( Mlechcnhas) ; 

then he comes to Nagarahara, where, to the south-west of the city, 
there was a cave in which Buddha was said to have left his shadow. 
Here the disciples, in their memoirs, indulge their imagination, an<l 
describe their master as extorting, by his prayers, such a clear vision 


3 He is said to have erected in different parts of India 84,000 such 

monuments. Hiouen Thsang finds them everywhere. 

4 Hiouen Thsang knew Sanskrit, and endeavoured throughout tit* 
itinerary in India to give the Indian names as jar as the peculiar 
syllabic structure of the Chinese language admitted. Julien has 
discovered a method for detecting the Sanskrit names and words 
under their Chinese disguises, and we can thus recover with certainty 
the Sanskrit equivalent in nearly every instance. Thus li-po-ta~io 
represents Devadatta, and Tou-ho-lo, Tukhara. We shall give some 

more examples further on. 
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of the sacred symbol, as had been rarely conceded to anv man • but 
Hiouen Thsang himself only remarks that “ in old times' the appear¬ 
ance was seen as luminous as if it were Buddha himself, but in 
these later ages one no longer sees it completely ; something is. 
indeed, perceived, but it is only a feeble and doubtful resemblance.” 5 
South-east of this lay Gandhara, with its capital, Purushapura, at 
this time subject to Kapisa. He describes the inhabitants as effemi¬ 
nate, but greatly devoted to literature ; and he mentions it as the 
birthplace of many Indian doctors, who have composed (Buddhist) 
Shastras. He found its 1,000 convents and numerous stupas deserted 
ond in ruins ; there were 100 temples and heretics of all sorts in 
abundance There were several monuments of the great kings Asoka 
and kamshka ; and he also expressly mentions a temple sacred to 

* celebr « ed statue of his wife, the goddess 
(B/iwia), in blue stone. In his account of the city Salatura 

f.‘,'. es a ,. c “ rl ° us ‘ e S end ab °ut Panini, and describes hb grammar 
as still studied by the Brahmans of the place. grammar 

He thence visited Udyana, to the north, but most of its 1400 

“Xard'to T kT'i N«t he wet to Bolor, and thence turned 
southward to Takshasila (which formerly belonged to Kapisa but 

l^tb coumrv he f° Ka . shmi . r) ’ Sinhapura, Urasi, and Kashmir. ’ The 

rhm o m 1 ! f ° Und under ^ df>minion °f the Ki-Ii-to (Kritiva) 
dynasty, which patronised the Brahmanical faith ; but there were 

Staved rh rned f Buddhlsts in lhc various convents, and our traveller 

then vidts Pandi ml'? R COpy,nf: and ,Undying the sacred books. He 

from L ml n o hi ."T?’ and remarks that al1 d 'v countries 
, amshan to tills hist place are more or less barbarous ,n,l 

do not properly belong to India/ 1 nroarous, and 

Hiouen 1 hsang thence goes southward to Cheka, where he sees 

Greeks Tc * ‘-"‘T dl ? Saka,a Sagala or San gala of the 

srfe Sjf =r SS2. •sss sex 

V!‘T n : ,he ,mt0ncal "'Mrs, nowadays absolutely nothing is to 

1 vA iOU J T J' S “”K S . i, ‘" cra ’y '‘as been admirably illustrated bv U 
^n'^tnd 0 ^ Wended to 
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this is explained by Kulluka as Virata, which has been supposed 
to be Macheri or Jaipur. Hioqen Thsang describes the inhabitants 
as averse to letters, and devoted to heretical doctrines and war.' 

He next comes to Mathura (Mattra), 8 and here his narrative 
throws great light on the political condition of the Doab in the 
seventh century. He visits and describes Tanesar, with its 3 convents, 
its 100 temples, and swarms of heretics 9 —Srughna (P), with its 
ruined capital (here he finds 5 convents and 100 temples, and remains 
studying with a renowned doctor some months)— Matipura (?), 
on the Ganges, where the Buddhist and Brahmanical faiths have 
an equal number of adherents, and the king is a Sudra, but does 
not follow the law of Buddha,—Brahmapura (?),—Ahichchhattra (the 
Adisadra of Ptolemy),—and Sankasya, 10 the old city mentioned in 
the Ramavana, and which General Cunningham discovered in the 
ruins near the present village of Samkassa. General Cunningham 
found a tank there, where a Naga is still propitiated by offerings of 
milk whenever rain is wanted, just as it was in a.d. 400, when 
Fa-hian visited the spot. 

The next place visited was Kanyakubja,—he describes its capital 
as 20 in length and 5 in breadth. Its king, Harsha-vardhana, 
was of the Vaisya cast ; he had succeeded his elder brother Rajya- 
vardhana, who had been treacherously killed by Sasanka, an anti- 
Buddhist king in eastern India, and on his accession had assumed 
the name of Siladitya. 1,2 »The new king had established his supre- 

7 Cf. Elphinstonc's History of India, p. 27, note. 

s He finds at Mathura 20 convents, with 2,000 monks, and 
5 temples. As Fa-hian had found 20 convents unth 3,000 monks, ana 
Mahmud in his letter speaks of innumerable temples, we can distinctly 
trace the gradual decline of Buddhism and revival of ^Brahmanism 

between the fifth and seventh centuries. 

9 Near Tanesar he sees Kurukshetra, the old battle-field of the 
Mahabharata war ', and he gives a curiously distorted version of the 

tradition. . . T 

10 Hiouen Thsang calls it Kie-pi-tha, but Ins account of the temple 

with Buddha’s triple ladder identifies it with Fa-hian’s Seng-kw-shi. 

It was a very celebrated place of Buddhist pilgrimage. 

11 5 li are said to be rather more than one mile. 

12 Some of these facts have been remarkably illustrated and con¬ 
firmed by Dr. Hall, from the recently discovered work of Bana, the 
Harshacharita. See his analysis in the Preface to his edition of the 
Vasavadatta, and also fourn. B.A.S. 1862. It is said (Vie de H. •> 
p. 215), that Siladitya died in A.D. 650, and after his death India was 

devastated by war and famine. 
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macy over all India, and was a most zealous patron of Buddhism. 

There were 100 convents and 10,000 monks ; and also 200 temples 

of the Brahmans. He describes the kingdom as wealthy and full 

of foreign merchandise—“ the cities are all defended by solid walls 
and deep ditches.” 

He next went to O-yu-to (which is supposed to have been some 
capital of Ayodhya on the Ganges) ; here he found 100 convents 
and only 10 temples. He then goes down to the river to Hayamukha 
on voyage, his ship is attacked by robbers devoted to the 
goddess Duiga, who have an annual custom of sacrificing one of 
ther captives, and they fix on the Chinese pilgrim as their victim. 
The memoirs expatiate on his calmness amidst his terrified com¬ 
panions he resigns himself to his fate, and only regrets that the 
premature termination of his journey will issue in future evil to his 
captors ; but a sudden storm alarms the robbers, and they release 
Inm with his friends. He next visits Prayaga, at the confluence of 
tie Ganges and Jumna here he finds only two small convents— 
there are many hundreds of temples and the number of heretics 
is enormous.” He expressly mentions one verv celebrated temple 
o immense wealth and sanctity with a large tree in its principal 
court, horn whose top pilgrims used to throw themselves down in 
order to die in such a sacred spot; 13 he also mentions the custom 
of devotees drowning themselves at the point of confluence. South- 
™ ? f } Pra yaga there was a dense forest infested with wild beasts 

tn ruins h ;,nrl%fWl neX \J lsns Kal J sam S where he finds 10 convents 
in ruins, and 50 flourishing temples. 

He next turns northward to Vaisakha (?), which General 

Cunningham identifies with the Hindu Saketa or the ancient Avodhya 

on the river Sarayu ; and thence to Sravasti. He describes the capital 

the latter kingdom as in ruins and almost deserted ; there were 

many ruined convents, but the Brahmanical temples seem to have 

been numerous and frequented.^ Thence he goe to Kapilaastu- 

here there are 10 deserted towns, and the royal dty is in ruins ■ 

rbr> pa f aCC ’ in tlie middle of the capital, was once 14 or 15 li in 

rt e rT’, 3n K d Wa ? entirdy huilt of bricks—its ruins are still 
fty and solid, but it has been deserted for ages. The villages are 

thc “lebraled akfhay Bat , or “indestructible figtree" 

££ rr- 

Report (loam. B.A.S. 1865) See Gc "' C ™n,ngham’s 

dir - 1ySf &Z 
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thinly peopled—there is no king—every town has its own chief- 
There were once about 1,000 convents the ruins of which stilF 
remain.” The various spots were still pointed out which were 
associated with die memorable events in Sakya Muni’s life, and on 
most of them viharas had been erected. He next goes eastward 
dirough a dense forest to Ramagrama, which was then only a desert 
—it abounded with the ruins of convents and stupas, but most of 
the country was covered with forests full of wild beasts and robbers ; 
and the same desolation prevailed in Kusinagara, the celebrated spot 
where Sakya Muni entered into nirvana. 15 Hiouen Thsang then 
turns to the south-west, and, after passing through a vast forest,, 
reaches Benares. 

He describes the kingdom as thickly filled with populous 
villages—the majority of the inhabitants believed heretical doctrines,, 
and there were few who revered the law of Buddha. There were 
30 convents with about 3,000 monks, and 100 temples and 10,000 
heretics, devoted for the most part to Maheswara. “ Some cut their 
hair, others leave a tuft on the top of the head and go about quite 
naked (the Nirgranthas), others rub their bodies with ashes (the 
Pasupatas), and zealously practise painful penances to escape from 
life and death.” “In the capital there are 20 temples. They have 
towers of many stories, and magnificent chapels built of stones 
elaborately carved and of wood richly painted. Thick trees cover 
them with their shade, and streams cf pure water flow round them. 
The statue of Maheswara, which is made of brass, is nearly 100 feet 
high. His aspect is grave and majestic, and, on seeing him, one 
feels respectful fear as if he were still living.” 

He visits the deer-park of Sarnath, with its convent containing 
1,500 monks, LG and then journeys north-eastward to Vaisali, passing 
on the way a celebrated temple of Narayana. He describes the 
capital as a heap of ruins, covering a circumference of 60 or /0 //. 
The district abounded with Buddhist monuments, and^ there were 
many ruined convents, but only three or four were inhabited ; there 
were scores of temples, and a multitude of heretics, especially of 
those who go naked. As Fa-hian describes Vaisali without alluding 

15 Gen. Cunningham identifies this with the ruins of Kasia r 
35 miles east from Gorakhpur / one of the mounds is still called the 
“ fort of the dead prince.” 

1G Gen. Cunningham gives an interesting account of the excava¬ 
tions which have been canted on at different times tn Sarnath ; every¬ 
where we find traces of destruction by fire, as if the monks had been 
suddenly surprised and forced to fly ; even the remains of ready-made 
wheaten cakes were found in one of the chambers, as if hastily 
abandoned on the floor. 
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to its being in ruins, we may conclude diat the city decayed between 
the fifth and seventh centuries. 17 

After visiting Vriji (which he describes as in ruins), and Nepal 
(which he finds under a Kshatriya king of the race of die Lichavas), 
he continues his route to Magadha. Here he found 50 convents 
with 10,000 monks, but die temples were also numerous and well 
frequented. He mentions Pataliputra as a ruined city south of the 
Ganges ; “ though long deserted, its foundations still covered an 
extent of 70 He also mentions its original name—Kusumapura, 

and gives a legend to account for the change. He counted hundreds 
of ruined convents, stupas, and temples in the neighbourhood. Some 
of the legends connected with the different sacred sites are curious, 
as illustrating the respective positions of Buddhism and the more 
ancient faith. We find frequent accounts of great disputations held 
in the presence of the kings, between the most learned partisans 
of the two creeds ; and one great Brahman is expressly mentioned 
by name—Madhava—a celebrated follower of the Sankhya philosophy, 
who was vanquished by a Buddhist teacher—Gunamati—from central 
India. Madhava, it is said, was a man of immense learning, and 
he possessed two towns, and all the surrounding district was his 
appanage. Similarly we read in the legends of towns given as a 
reward to the successful Buddhist disputant, and in one place (vol. i. 
p. 451) it is even said that the defeated Brahmans were reduced 
to be dependants of the convents (“ les Brahmanes resterent assujettis 
au service des couvents”). 

Among other places, Hiouen Thsang mentions Gaya, 18 which 
he describes as a well-defended city, very difficult of access ; it had 
only a few inhabitants. The Brahmans formed a thousand families ; 
they were descended from one Rishi. The king did not treat them 
as subjects, and the multitude showed diem profound respect. Gaya 
was a very sacred spot in Buddhist legend ; there Buddha had passed 
six years of severe penance, and there grew the sacred bod hi tree, 
or which General Cunningham says “that it still exists, though 
very much decayed ; one large stem, with three branches to the 
westward, is still green, but the other branches are barkless and 
rotten ; out of course it has been frequently renewed. Hiouen 
Ihsang mentions a celebrated vihara, which had been constructed 
near the tree by a Brahman who was once a worshipper of 
Maheswara, out who, warned by that deity, had resolved to build 
the Buddhist convent. This appears to be the same legend as that 
connected with Amara Sinha, which is commemorated in an 


17 Cf. supra. 

18 This is no doubt the so-called Buddha Gaya 
from the city Gaya, six miles to the north. 
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inscription found by Wilkins at Gaya, and published in the first 
volume of the “Asiatic Researches.” Hiouen Thsang remarks that 
“ for the space of .10 li to the south of the bodhi tree, the sacred 
monuments are so numerous that it would be difficult to mention 
them all. Every year, when the mendicants ( bhi\shus ) inhabit fixed 
abodes during die rainy season, monks and laymen arrive from all 
quarters, by hundreds, thousands, and tens of thousands. For seven 
days and nights they walk about in the woods surrounding the 
convent, with odorous flowers and to the sound of music, and pay 
their homage to die relics and make their offerings. The monks of 
India, at the time of the rains, enter fixed habitations on the first 
day of Sravan, and they quit them on the last day of Aswayuj.” 19 

Magadha of course abounded with objects of interest to the 
Chinese pilgrim, and his account of its sacred places is very detailed, 
and General Cunningham has recognised many of the spots which 
he visited, especially die ruins of Kusagarapur or Rajagriha, near 
the modern Rajgir, which can still be identified by Fa-hian’s des¬ 
cription, that “ the five hills form a girdle round it like the walls 
of a town.” This was the capital of the ancient kings of Magadha, 
and it is no doubt the same as the Girivraja of the Ramayana ; 
even at the time of Fa-hian’s visit it was a deserted city. 

Hiouen Thsang also notices a more modern Rajagriha, in the 
plain, which was inhabited by 1,000 Brahman families, Asoka having 
given it to them when he removed his court to Pataliputra. But 
the most interesting place which Hiouen Thsang visited was the 
celebrated convent of Nalanda, the extensive ruins of which still 
exist in the village of Baragaon, seven miles to die north of Rajgir. 
On his arrival -he was met by 200 monks and a crowd of odier 
persons, coming in procession with flags, parasols, perfumes, and 
flowers. He was then welcomed in solemn conclave by all the 
residents, and invited to share in all that the convent supplied. After 
this he was introduced to a venerable acharya named Snabhadra, 
who was profoundly versed in the depths of Buddhist philosophy, 
but who, for several years, had been almost helpless from violent 
rheumatism. Hiouen Thsang was then lodged in one of the convent 
buildings and treated with every mark of respect. Nalanda was at 

19 Hiouen Thsang remarks ( vol . i. p. 493), that “in India , the 
names of the months are based on those of the asterisms / from ancient 
times to our days , this usage has been invariably preservedand the 
different schools have made no change . But as at the beginning, 
local expressions were not always well understood, Chinese translators 
have often been deceived . Hence in the division of the seasons, and 
the calculations of the months , differences and contradictions have 

arisen.” 
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that time the most imposing of all the _ Buddhist monasteries in 
India : 10,000 monks resided within its walls, and among these 
were visitors from all parts of India who had come to study the 
abstruser Buddhist books under its renowned teachers. There were 
to be found the followers of the eighteen different schools, all living 
united together ; and every kind of book was studied, “ from the 
common books, as the Vedas and such writings, to logic (hetui/idva) 
grammar {sabdavidya ), medicine (chi\itsd), and the practical arts 
(silpasthanavidya )A thousand of the monks could explain twenty 
treatises, five hundred could explain thirty, and ten (including 
Hioucn himself) knew fifty ; but the old acharya had mastered all. 
Ihe convent was supported by the revenue of 100 villages, and the 
strictest moral and intellectual discipline was maintained in the 
community As the public funds provided all necessaries, the monks 

tosmd y need ^ Wander and be * aIms ’ and a11 their time was devoted 

Hiouen Thsang appears to have remained five years at Nalanda, 
and during that time he read the Yoga shastra three times, the 
Jyayanusara shastra once, the abhidharma shastra once, the hetnvidya 
s:astro, twice, the sabdavidya shastra twice, etc. He also revised the 
books which he had read in Kashmir, and at the same time he took 

0 M tudyin * d - ie Brahmanical books and the work 
entitled Ki-hin, which treats of the Fan characters of India. There 

then follows in the memoirs written by the disciples, a very curious 
remrf f° r n th?r e on an 11 langUage and literature > to which we shall 

to the f [fin bln 1 " g f N w 3nda ’ hc proceeds through forests and mountains 
to the kingdom of Hiranyaparvata, which is supposed to be Mon-hir 

Its capital contained 10 convents with about 4,000 monks • there 

were -0 temples, and all classes of heretics were numerous He 

mentions a mountain “whence smoke and vapour ssued whkh 

obscured the sun and moon” ; which may be an exaggeration of the 

southern 'bank U of /l" r* nelghb ° urin S hi],s - He thence follows the 
them bank of the Ganges and visits Champa, where there were 

to° Sid 0 .-^Brir"’ T ^ about 200 ™nks -111 continued 

He nevr tcm .P l6s were many and well-frequented, 

the kingdom a J u S llir a (.), with 6 or 7 convents and 10 temples- 
were deserted anj 0 A 0 ^ e k r independent, and consequently the cities 

s “ h , ,c, i red ““ 

in this district he hadTnlJ. i l C h domi ? lons > on his arrival 
justice, and which was burnt on his depa^re 

-cts of forest abounding 
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Pundravardhana (Bardwan ?), iwith 20 convents and 100 temples, 
and thence proceeds eastward to Kamarupa (Assam). He describes 
the language of Assam as somewhat different from that of the 
neighbouring provinces ; its inhabitants were not Buddhists, and 
there was not a single convent within its limits. Its temples could 
be numbered by hundreds, and their worshippers by tens of thousands. 
Its king was a Brahman, named Bhaskaravarma, and he bore the 
title of Kumara ; although not a follower of Buddha, he received 
Hiouen Thsang with kindness and treated him with every mark 
of respect. He next goes to Samatata (in the Sundarbans ?), and 
thence to the port of Tamralipti (Tamluk). He finds in die latter 
place 10 convents and 50 temples ; and he mentions the immense 
quantity of rare and precious merchandise which was brought to it 
by land and sea. Here he enquired about Ceylon (Sinhala), and 
he learned that ships often sailed thither from this port; but he 
was advisel to proceed southward to the extremity of the Peninsula, 
and thus avoid the long and dangerous voyage. He accordingly, 
after first visiting a country called Karnasuvarna (?), proceeds to 
Orissa ; henceforth his descriptions of the different countries are much 
briefer and more meagre. He describes the inhabitants as tall, dark, 
and rude in their manners—their language and pronunciation differed 
from those of central India. There were 100 convents with 10,000 
monks, and 50 temples. On the S. E. frontier he finds a large city 
called Charitra, which was a port greatly frequented by foreign 
merchants. He next passes through Konyodha ( r )> with its 1UU 
temples ; Kalinga, on the coast, with its 10 convents and 200 temples ; 
and Kosala (in the interior), with its Kshatriya king of the Buddhist 
faith, its 100 convents and its 70 temples. He next visits Andhra, 
where he finds a language and pronunciation very different from 
those of central India, though the written characters are mostly the 
same. There were 20 convents with 3,000 monks, and 30 temples ; 

he calls its capital Ping-ki-lo (Warangal ?). , . 5 \ 

He then proceeded to Dhanakacheka or Mahan d hr a (Mahendn f), 
where he found most of the convents in ruins, and only 20 were still 
inhabited ; there were 100 temples, and heretics of every sect were 
very numerous. Here he met two learned monks, and he stayed 
several months to enjoy the benefit of their instructions. Thence 
he went to Chola, which he describes as mostly a desert covered with 
marshes and jungles; the convents were nearly all in ruins but 
there were many temples, and the heretics who went nake ( e 
nirgranthas) were extremely numerous. His way thence lay south¬ 
ward through forests and desert plains until he reached Dravidz, and 
its capital Kanchipura (Conjeveram). He mentions its 100 convents 
with their 10,000 monks, and its 80 temples, and numerous mrgrantha 
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heretics. Here he meets some monks from Ceylon, who dissuade him 
from proceeding thither, as the king of that island had lately died, 
and die country was disturbed by civil commotions : Hiouen Thsan^ 
takes their advice, but he inserts in his Si-yu-ki a short account of 
Ceylon, as derived from the travellers whom he met. 

According to the Memoirs, Hiouen Thsang did not go farther 
south than Kanchipura ; but die Si-yu-ki mentions his going 3,COO li 

v vr i , ?° UI T (° r radl f r , sout h-west), and reaching a country called 
Mo r! l 0 ' klu - tcha ’ 1 1-e * Malakuta or Malaya. He describes its inhabitants 
as illiterate and entirely devoted to gain ; the convents were mostly 
in rums, but there were hundreds of flourishing temples, and numbers 
of nu grant ha heretics. He describes the Malaya hills and tire sandal- 
trees which grovv on them, and he mentions the serpents by which 
these trees are infested. He then passes through Konkana, where 
he found 100 convents with 10,000 monks, as well as hundreds of 
temples. Both in his journey to dns kingdom from die south, and 
again on his leaving it and proceeding northward, he describes him¬ 
self as passing through vast forests and desert plains infested by wild 
beasts and robbers. He next comes to Maharashtra. His account 

1 £! S i u ' S ? r T S , and biteresting. “The kingdom of 
Mo-hola-tcha (Maharashtra) has a circuit of about 6,000 li. On die 

west side, its capital- is near a great river—its circumference is 30 It. 

le soil is rich and fertile, and produces grain in abundance. The 

climate is hot—the manners of the people are simple and honest. 

he y are tall in stature and their character proud and haughty. 

but^ e :, COnf r ? b ^ ncfit on them may count on their gratitude ; 
ut he who offends them never escapes their vengeance. If any one 

insults them, they risk their life to wash out the affront ; if anv one 

Sto h’b him ‘Vn th , Cy neglect a11 care of dleir personal 
satety to help him. When they have an injury to avenge, they never 

his cuiraIs r and fiTdu n T y befor f an , d > after which, each man dons 
fl .? i fig , J lance . in hand - In a battle they pursue those 
b ' )Ut tbey d ° not kill those who yield themselves prisoners 

a, x-s- i-sTit r—■ & sss 

punish him. When the armi L ^ Pat f 1 ' the lavv does not 

In the van, to the sound of drumc 'T? Se^ \' lce, ch . ese w arriors march 

of their ferocious elephants.” He des/rLs^.m Sg^t Kshatija 

20 Deogiri or Paithan ? 
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named Pulakesa, and he adds that Siladitya, the king of Kanouj, had 
subdued all India except this nation, and all his efforts to conquer 
them had failed. Hiouen Thsang mentions 100 convents with 5,000 
monks ; diere were also 100 temples, and the heretics of different 
sects were extremely numerous. 

He then crosses the Narmada (Nerbadda) river, and comes to 
the kingdom of Barugacheva (Barygaza or Baroch). He describes 
the inhabitants as devoted to maritime traffic, and as illiterate and 
deceitful. There were 10 convents with 300 monks, and also ten 
temples. He next goes to Malwa, of which he speaks in glowing 
terms. “ In the five Indias, there are two kingdoms where study 
is highly esteemed—Malwa in the south-west, and Magadha in the 
north-east.” Brahmanism and Buddhism seemed each . to flourish. 
Thus there were many hundreds of convents with 20,000 monks, 
and there were also as many temples. The heretics were very 
numerous, especially those who rubbed their bodies with ashes (the 
Pasupatas). He mentions a king named Siladitya, who had reigned 
some 60 years before and had greatly patronised the Buddhists during 
his long reign of 50 years ; he places the capital on the south-east 
of the river Mahi, which seems to indicate Dharn. He also mentions 
a citv of Brahmans, and gives a curious legend of a Brahman who 
was deeply versed in every branch of learning, sacred and profane, 
and in his arrogance proclaimed himself the successor of Buddha and 
the guide of the ignorant. He had statues carved in red sandahvood 
of Maheswara, Vasudeva, 21 Narayana, and Buddha, and he placed 
these as the four legs of his chair, until he was defeated in a 
disputation by a Buddhist mendicant, when he was swallowed up 

alive by tire earth opening under his feet. 

He next visits Atali (?) and Kach, in both of which Buddhism 
was yielding to Brahmanism, and from thence he proceeds » Vallabhi. 
He describes the latter as a kingdom of great commerce and_ wealth. 
there were 100 convents with 6,0C0 monks, and also many hundreds 
of temples and heretics of every sect. The kings were Kshatriyas 
and nephews of the Siladitya who was mentioned above as a king 
of Malwa ; the present occupier of the throne, Dh ™™patu, who was 
also son-in-law to the son of Siladitya, the king of Kanouj. He was 
a zealous Buddhist, and every year held a great assembly for seven 
days, when he distributed all kinds of gifts to the religious desotees, 
and then bought diem back at a double price. 

21 So in fulien, but probably Vasudeva, i.e., Krishna This 
is the only allusion to Krishna which l have noticed in the travels 
Vishnu is mentioned under the form of Narayana, but most of 
temples described are those of Maheswara (Siva). . 
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next v ' slC s Anandapura, a dependency of Malwa—Surashtra, a 
ependency of Vailabhi, which possessed great wealth from its 

^Tr an t GUr)ara /" Where there was on,y one convent, though 
the Kshatnya king professed the Buddhist faith. We next find him 

at Ujain, which he describes as under a Brahman king well versed 

iL n 1 le 1 arn :? g - here there had once been scroes Of convents, 
but now nearly all were in ruins, while the temples were numerous 

and crowded with votaries- 3 . Next he visits Tchi-ki-to (Chitor ?) 

£g ri ,Sm a T h lm arly Wan ' ng bef ° re Btahmanism ; but the 
king, though a Brahman, patronizes the former religion—and 

Maheswarapura, a thoroughly Brahmanical kingdom, whkh s-ems 
nd aTter'travelt^^r 11 " 3 ^ ^.^purnna. He Ln turns 

attcr travelling through wild plains and dangerous deserts he 
crosses the nver smdhu and arrives at a kingdom of the same mme 
He calls the capital Vichavapura (?); the king is a Sudra “ 

■'"tf T 'r >f convents w ith 10,000 monks, and there are also 30 

river S- TrlnoT 3 h* ° f , fanatics who occupied one side of 
tvinrUn / 1 > 000 , ' ' thelr only Profession was murder and the 
tending of oxen : the men shaved their beards and the women their 

hair, and they wore the dress of Buddhist monks. Hiouen Thsmg 

tgarded them as the degenerate descendants of a Buddhist tribe 

He next visits Mulasambhuru (Multan?), where there were 10 

convents, mostly in ruins, and 8 temples, one of which, tint of the 

ToM r,°i UnUSUa SP ' Cnd ° Ur - The ‘tatte of the god was of pu"e 
gold, and the temple, from its first founding, had never ceased to 

at SO nieht W1 Af, COntlnUal ""S*’ a " d ‘ C WaS always lighted up brilliantly 

of Maheswara^nd^^atftfculari^InentiewuMtoe^numtOT n of'its* devotees 

near 

tlTj!!Vo°utJ USed and err0n£OUS > whtch renders it very \Ufficuu7o 

fir matt on of his supposed date avajhnti is a strong con - 
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who rub themselves with ashes (Pasupatas). He next visits Langala, 
a dependency of Persia,—where he finds the language somewhat 
different from those of India, but the written characters were very 
similar. Here there were 100 convents and also many hundreds of 
temples, and he again particularizes one of Maheswara with its Pasu- 
pata devotees. He dien visits the unknown kingdoms of Pitasila, 
Avanda, and Varana ; in each he finds convents and temples, and 
Pasupata devotees as well as Buddhist monks, but in Varana most 
of the convents were in ruins. After this he climbs a high mountain 
range, and leaves the boundaries of India behind him. 

The remainder of his route we need only just indicate. He 
visits Ho-si-na (Ghazni ?), crosses the Hindu Kush, and comes to 
Anderab. He then ascends the valleys of the affluents of the upper 
part of the Oxus, as far as the snowy range which separates the 
basin of that river from that of the river of Yarkand. Thus he 
passes through Khost, Bolor, Badakhshan, Pamir, Kashgar, Khotan, 
Tukhara and die desert of Makhai, and reaches China in the spring 

of 645. , 

During Hiouen Thsang’s stay at Kanouj and Nalanda he had 
many disputes with the learned Brahmans belonging to the various 
philosophical schools, especially the Sankhya and Vaiseshika ; and 
we have some very curious accounts of some conferences, where the 
partisans of the rival religions met and discussed their different 
doctrines, and where, of course, “the master of the law” (to quote 
Hiouen Thsang’s Chinese tide of honour) plays a very prominent 
part, especially in the debates between the two great Buddhist sects 
who respectively called diemselves the followers of “ die greater or 
“less translaton ” (inaha- and hina-yand) . 24 Hiouen Thsang himseir 
gives an account of one of diese great convocations. Twenty-one 
tributary kings, attended by the most learned Brahman and Buddhist 
teachers in dieir several kingdoms, were present. A monastery, and 
a tower 100 feet high, had been erected on the south bank ot the 
Ganges, in honour of a golden statue of Buddha. The king had 
a temporary palace built some three miles from the spot, and every 
day while die assembly lasted he escorted the statue in a grand 
triumphal procession from the palace to the tower, and, after various 
ceremonies in its honour, carried it back in the evening with the 
same pomp. After a sumptuous banquet, before the procession 
returned, a disputation was held every day between the different 

24 There is some confusion here between the disciples’ memoirs 
and the Si-yu-\i. The former make Hiouen Thsang return for a 
second visit to Nalanda, after he has reached Sindh and the l an] a a, 
and they describe the second visit as the more important one ; but the 
latter, by its silence, proves the crroncousness of the double journey. 
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learned visitors, when “they discussed the most abstract expressions 
and die most sublime principles.” Of course the Brahmans are 
defeated. On the last day of the assembly, the great tower suddenly 
caught fire, and at the same time an attempt was made to assassinate 
the king. The assassin, on examination, confessed that he had been 
employed by the defeated disputants, and that it was they also who 
had been the incendiaries. He adds that “ the king punished the 
chiefs of the conspiracy, and banished 500 of the Brahmans beyond 
the frontiers of India. The memoir-writers give an account of a 
somewhat similar assembly held by the same king at Prayaga, at die 
confluence of the Jumna and Ganges: 500,000 monks and laymen 
ere present, and the festivities appear to have lasted ten weeks. It 
is a curious illustration of the religious condition of Northern India 
a that time, to find, on the first day, the installation of a statue of 

third h fh’ir° n f Ae • £COnd ’ of a V mage of the Sun ; and on the 
third, that of an image of Iswara and similarly we read that the 

ung lavished his gifts on the Brahmans and the different heretics 
(especially the Nirgranthas), as well as on the Buddhist monks. 

The first part of the second book of the Si-yu-ki gives a general 
account of India. The author says that the name should be pro- 
nounced In-tou, and he derives it from the Sanskrit indu “the 

whth ™ , ’ e a!5< \ m r ,0nS the .“ ame “kingdom of the Brahmans,” 
which may mean Brahmavarta. 20 He gives some curious details 

respecting the public buildings, the household furniture, dresses 

manners, divisions of time, etc.; and he seems to have been particularly 

struck with the minute observances of caste. He mentions the four 

rnlmhn d K deSCrlbt:S i the , Vaisyas as merchants, and the Sudras as agri- 

s s Srs? b i no “ "•« ..s 

admmjstr^ 101 ! of justice and he mentions four modes* of ordeal 

IF— 

as light. Every one oossessed ,nU i • , He de f nbes the taxes 

,„d ki „ B izzjs % ?£•™ 5^ on £ 

o, £,!:f° ,m Jt-v- 
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was obliged to pay reasonable wages. There was a small standing 
army employed in guarding the frontiers and the king’s person ; the 
rest was levied in time of need. The governors, ministers, and magis¬ 
trates all received a certain portion of land, and were supported by 
its produce. 

He also gives some curious details respecting the current litera¬ 
ture. He particularly mentions five sciences—that of sounds or words 
(sabda-vidya) : that of arts and 'trades (silpasthana-yidya) ; that of 
medicine ( chi\itsa-vidya ) ; that of reasons ( hetu-vidya) ; and that 
of metaphysics (adhyatma-vidya). He describes the four Vedas,, 
though confusedly, and he expressly mentions that the teachers 
thoroughly knew these works, and taught the general sense to their 
pupils, and explained the obscure expressions. The term of educa¬ 
tion lasted till the student was thirty years of age. He has a short 
chapter on the eighteen different philosophical schools :—“ they are 
constantly at strife, and the noise of their angry discussions rises like 
the waves of the sea.” There is one remarkable passage which to 
the Sanskrit scholar may well seem inexplicable “ Special 
functionaries are charged with the duty of consigning to writing 
memorable sayings, and others are appointed to write the narrative 
of events. The record of annals and royal edicts is called Nilapita—- 
‘ the blue collection.’ In these narratives are mentioned the good and 
evil events, the calamities, and also the auspicious presages.” Pro¬ 
bably these were worthless records of prodigies and omens like those 
quoted by Livy ; but it is curious that every trace of them should 

have vanished from India with Buddhism itself. 

. But the most interesting of all these sidelights thrown on the state 
of literature in Northern India is that given by the account, in the 
disciples’ memoirs, of Hiouen Thsang’s studies during his stay 
Nalanda. It is there said that, besides the different Buddhist shastr 
which he studied under the renowned teachers of the monastery, he 
also studied the books of the Brahmans, and especially the work 
entitled Ki-lun, which treats of the Fan characters of India, the origin 
of which is lost in antiquity and none knows who i nveI J ted th ^‘ 
At the commencement of the Kalpas, the king Fan (Brahma) first 
explained them and transmitted them to gods and men As these 
characters were explained by Brahma, they were for that reason 
called “ the writing of Brahma.” 28 The primitive text was very long 
extending to a million slokas,—this is the work called Pi-ye-ki e-la nan 
(Vyakaranam), which means a mnemonic treatise for the knowkrtge 
of sounds. This immense work was successively abridged by lndra 
in 100,000 slokas, and by a Brahman of Gandhara in the north 

27 Si-yu-\i y vol. i. p. 72. 

28 Hiouen Thsang says there were 47 of these letters. 
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India, named the rishi Po-no-ni 29 The latter reduced it to 8,000 
si okas, and it is this work which is still in use in India.” 

He then proceeds to give a curious account of this work, which 
can be no other than the celebrated Ashtaka of Panini. It embraces, 
he says, two classes of words, ti-yen-to and sou-man-to, which 

no^n Sp ° n f*° doubt > to tin-anta and sup-anta (or verbs and 
whth^rf S ram manans. The former have 18 terminations, 

jJ ilVlde< ? * nto Parasmaipada and Atmanepada ; there are 
three numbers with 3 persons in each, which thus raises the sum total 

^ ' - (Pan 3 > 4 ’ 78 )' He then adds the example of 

f' pS'-«T£3)'«• md h “ ■ 

2. Po-po-pa (bhavatah?) ‘they two are,’ 

3. Po-jan-ti (bhauanti) ‘they are’”- 

similarly we have , the forms for the second and first persons 
po-po-spe, po-po-po, and po-po-ta, and po-po-mi, po-po-hoa, po-po-mo 3 « 

S a a d r d e S r ar a elv W ust, 0f th ‘\, C,aSS are m elegant meases, 

s P o often l!! Ud Budd t hist the boo C k°s rrUPt **** M We find 

He gives a similar analysis of the noun (sup-anta') and 
(Purushan P I e ’m'an.” “ COm ^ cte decIensi °n of Poudou-cha 

if K 

S £££ £» tFH f “ ks 

a thousand years'of fable ^ ° n ' y "^^-tones through 

ao C J; Sa ^ na ’ s ,n trod. Mg Veda. 

to bhavamasi^that Tn'tZ TT^ °* f* \ 0rm corresponds 

rno-sse, uthich is no doubt the VatdT k bhLnZ "Pan 

Z vX a S,ngUlar Pr ° 0f that Hi °“ en Th *“”S did actually ’study 


CHAPTER IX 

THE GREEKS IN INDIA 
327 to 161 B. C. 

By Sir W. W. HUNTER 

External sources of the history of India : Early Greek 

writers, 549-401 B.C. 

The External History of India commences for us with the Greek 
invasion in 327 B.C. Some indirect trade between India and 
the Mediterranean seems to have existed from very ancient 
times. Homer was acquainted with tin, 1 and other articles of 
Indian merchandise, by their Sanskrit names ; and a list has 
been made of Indian products mentioned in the Bible. 2 The 
ship captains of Solomon and Hiram not only brought Indian 
apes, peacocks, and sandal-wood to Palestine ; they fds° 
brought their Sanskrit names. 3 This was about 1000 B.C. The 
Assyrian monuments show that the rhinoceros and elephant 
were among the tribute offered to Shalmaneser II. (8a9-82d 
B.C.) 4 But the first Greek historian who speaks clearly of 
India is Hekataios of Miletos (549-486 B.C.) ; the 
knowledge of Herodotos (450 B.C.) ended at the Indus ; and 
ICtesias, the physician (401 B.C.), brought back from his resi¬ 
dence in Persia only a few facts about die products of India, 
its dves and fabrics, monkeys and parrots. India to the east 
of the Indus was first made known to Europe by the historians 
and men of science who accompanied Alexander the Great in 
327 B.C. Their narratives, although now lost, furnished mate¬ 
rials to Strabo, Pliny, and Arrian. Soon afterwards Megas- 
thenes, as Greek ambassador resident at a court in the centr 


1 Greek* Kassiteros; Sans\nt, Kastira; hence, theK f sUert f S / 
the Tin or Scilly Islands. Elephas, ivory, through the ^ rab l an .f e ^ 
(from Arabic el, the, and Sanscrit ibha, domestic elephant ), is also 

cited Bird wood’s scholarly Handbook to the British Indian 

Section of tie Paris Exhibition of 1878, pp. 22-35. For economic inter¬ 
course with ancient India, see Del Mar's History of Money in Ancient 

Countries , chaps, iv. and v. (1885). . 7 . * • nhhi 

3 Hebrew, Kophim , tu\ipm, almugim = Sanskrit, k a Ph slf <- > 

ValgH ^Max Dunck er ’s Ancient History of India, p. 13 (ed. 1881). 
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of Bengal (306-298 B.C.), had opportunities for the closest ob¬ 
servation. The knowledge of the Greekes concerning India 
practically dates from his researches, 300 B.C. 3 

Alexander’s Expedition, 327-325 b.c. 

Alexander the Great entered India early in 327 B.C ; crossed 
the Indus above Attock, and advanced, without a struggle over 
the intervening territory of the Taxiles° to the Jehlam (Jhelum) 
(Hydaspes). He found the Punjab divided into petty kingdoms 
jealous of each other, and many of them inclined to join an 
invader rather than to oppose him. One of these local 
monarc hs, Porus, disputed the passage of the Jehlam with a 
force which, substituting chariots for guns, about equalled the 
army of Ranjit Singh, the ruler of the Punjab in the present 
century. Plutarch gives a vivid description of the battle from 


• The fragments of the Indira of Mcgasthencs , collected by Dr. 
Schwanbeck, with the first part of the Indira of Arrian ; the Penplus 
Minis Erythran, with Arrian's account of the voyage of Nearkhos ; the 
Indijia of Ktcsias; and Ptolemy's chapters relating to India , have been 


hr. °y M '-'tndle is promised shortly (1S9?) 

h Constable &■ Co., under the tide of "The Invasion of India ” L 

e T eat - Gen V a }. Cunnin Sham's " Ancient Geography of 

Vince JT"Comm apS ’ ! h" ^ ep ? rts °f the Archeological Surrey, 

1S07 T L 1 w - T Navt & at ‘° n of the Ancients ” (2 vols. A to 
LS07), and the senes of maps, on an unfortunately small scale in 

Genet aUUcutcnant von Spinner's Id is to risch -Geographic hen Atlas 

{Gotha), hare also been used for this chapter. 

Pindi fhJur ka Tt a Tt,rania " raCC ’ the earli ™ inhabitants of Rawal 

Jaxda, which Alexander found 'a rich and populous city, the largest 

Suahan T l” d “ S Gn f Hydaspes > identified with the ruins of Deri 

ri t’ * ^ ? r y lir , on the road betjvecn Eahore and Pindi 

Bhatiyan, was the capital of the Puniab in 

200 ISJt^VSZ; 7ZXVJZ£?Z,i 

numbers of the enemy. Alexander's army numbered 'about 50(m 
including 5000 Indian auxiliaries under Mophis of Taxila ^General 
Cunningham , Anc. Geog . of India , p. 17? See hie ° , 

the battle, with an excellent map, pp. 159-177, ed., 187l/ aCc ° unt °t 
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Alexander’s own letters. Having - drawn up his troops at a 
bend of the J eh lam, about 14 miles west of the modern field 
of Chili an vva la, 8 the Greek general crossed under cover of a 
tempestuous night. The chariots hurried out by Porus stuck 
in the muddy margin of the river. In the engagement which 
followed, the elephants of the Indian prince refused to face 
the Greeks, and, wheeling round, trampled his own army under 
foot. His son fell early in the onset ; Porus himself fled 
wounded ; but, ion tendering his submission, he was confirmed 

in his kingdom, and became the conqueror’s trusted friend. 
Alexander built two memorial cities on the scene of his victory, 
—Bucephala on the west bank, near the modern jalalpur, named 
after his beloved charger, Bucephalus, slain in the battle ; and 
Nikaia, the present Mong, on the east side of the river. 

Alexander in the Punjab, 327-326 b.c. 

Alexander advanced south-east through the kingdom of the 
younger Porus to Amritsar, and, after a sharp bend backward 
to the west, to fight the Kathaei at Sangala, he reached the 
Bcas (Hyphasis). Here, at a spot not far from the modern 

battle-field of Sobraon, he halted his victorious standards. 9 
He had resolved to march to the Ganges ; but his troops were 
worn out by the heats of the Punjab summer, and their spirits 
broken by the hurricanes of the south-west monsoon. The 
native tribes had already risen in his rear, and the Conqueror 
of the World was forced to turn back, before he had crossed 
even the frontier Province of India. The Sutlej, the eastern 
Districts of the Punjab, and the mighty Jumna, still lay between 
him and the Ganges. A single defeat might have been fatal to 
his army ; if the battle on the Jehlam had gone against him, 
not a Greek would probably have reached the Afghan side 
of the passes. Yielding at length to the clamour of his men, 
he led them back from the Beas to the Jehlam. He there 
embarked 8000 of his troops in boats previously prepared, and 
floated them down the river ; the remainder marched in two 
divisions along the banks. 

Alexander in Sind, 325 b.c. 

The country -was hostile, and the Greeks held only the land 
on which they encamped. At Multan, then as now the capital 

8 And about 30 miles south-west of Jehlam town. 

9 The change in the course of the Sutlej has altered its old position 
relative to the Beas at this point. The best small map of Alexander's 
route is No. v. in General Cunningham's Anc. Geog. of India t p- 104, 
ed.j 1871. 
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of the Southern Punjab, Alexander had to fight a pitched 
battle with the Malli, and was severely wounded in taking the 

HlS i Cnraged tr °°? s P ut ever y soul within it to the sword. 
Farther down, near the confluence of the five rivers of the 

Punjab, he made a long halt, built a town,—Alexandria, the 

in^sTate^A~r nd t reCeiVed the submissio 'i of the neighbour¬ 
ly f A Greek garrison and Satrap, whom he here left 

behind, laid the foundation of a more lasting influence Having 

“Tr Cd 3 , nCW dCeb SuitabIe for the greater rivers on which 

and foil YV ’ hE proceeded southward through Sind 
and followed the course of the Indus until he reached the 

B f ,h '• m “ uth , °< "* ■«!», Alexander 

One n,rt nVV , the inajcstlc phenomenon of the tides. 

, V , t of llls arm V he shipped off under the command of 

ifsr as? S5X2- axri.nar FH 

Results of Greek Expedition, 327-325 b.c. 

During his two years’ campaign in the Punjab and Sind 

pJfsisisHSiP 

S3 "hi’Vn'aS “■ Gr " k 

to the Sind delta, were life? p^ges^f Iff *«£ S 

c« %r™m story k se % c r rai 

was formerly idenEfied^itPTatta (Thath '\ ^ atta ^ ene > f^ila, etc. It 

If2, XSSL s‘/‘: «* 

excellent map of Alexanders cam onio ^ ' r O rll bncr, 18/9). .4/z 

Cunninghams Anc. Geo g of ZTa ^ " " “ &Ven “ *' 248 */ 
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(Deri-Shahan) and Nikaia (Mong) in the Northern Punjab ; 
at Alexandria (Uchh) in the Southern Punjab ; at Patala 
(Haidarabad) in Sind ; and at other points along his route, he 
established military settlements of Greeks or their allies. A 
bod 3 r of his troops remained in Bactria. In the partition of 
the Empire after Alexander’s death in 323 B.C., Bactria and 
India eventually fell to Seleukos Nikator, the founder of the 
Syrian monarchy. (323-312 B.C.). 

Chandra Gupta, 326 b.c. 

Meanwhile, a new power had arisen in India. Among the Indian' 
adventurers who thronged Alexander’s camp in the Punjab, each 
with his plot for winning a kingdom or crushing a rival, Chandra 
Gupta, an exile from the Gangetic valley, is said to have played 
a part. According to a doubtful story, he tried to tempt the 
wearied Greeks on the Beas with schemes of conquest in the 
rich south-eastern Provinces ; but, having personally offended 
Alexander, he had to fly the -camp (326 B.C.). In the confused 
years which followed, he managed, with the aid of plundering 
hordes, to found a kingdom on the ruins of the Nanda dynasty 
in Magadha, or Behar (316 B.C.). 12 He seized their capital 

Pataliputra, the modern Patna ; established himself firmly in 
the Gangetic valley, and compelled the Punjab principalities, 
Greek and native alike, to acknowledge his suzerainty. 13 While, 
therefore, Seleukos Nikator was winning his way to the Syrian 
monarchy during the eleven years which followed Alexander’s 
death, Chandra Gupta was building up an empire in Northern 

India. Seleukos reigned in Syria from 312 to 280 B.C. ; Chandra 
Gupta in the Gangetic valley from 316 to 292 B.C. In 312 B.C., 
the power of both had been consolidated, and the two new 
sovereignties were soon brought face to face. 

Sf.leukos in India, 312-306 b.c. 

About that year, Seleukos, having recovered Babylon, proceeded 
to re-establish his authority in Bactria and the Punjab. In 
the Punjab he found Greek influence decayed. Alexander had 
left a mixed force of Greeks and Indians at Taxila. But no 
sooner had he departed from India, than the Indians rose and 
slew the Greek governor. The Macedonians next massacred 
the Indians. A new governor, sent by Alexander, murdered the 
friendly Punjab prince, Porus ; and was himself driven out of 
India by the advance of Chandra Gupta from the Gangetic 

12 Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum , /. 7. Jacobi's Jama Sutras, xliii . 

13 For the dynasty of Chandra Gupta , see Numismata Orientals 

( Ceylon fasciculus ), pp. 41-50. 
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valley. Seleukos, after a war with Chandra Gupta, determined to 
ally himself with the new power in India rather than to oppose 
it. In return for 500 elephants, he ceded to the Indian king 
the Greek settlements in the Punjab and the Kabul valley ; 
gave his daughter to Chandra Gupta in marriage ; and stationed 
an ambassador, Megasthenes, at the Gangetic court (306-298 
B.C.). Chandra Gupta became familiar to the Greeks as 
Sandrokottos, King of the Prasii and Gangaridce ; his capital, 
1 ataliputra, or Patna, was rendered into Palimbothra. On the 
oti'er hand, the Greeks and kings of Grecian dynasties appear 
iit the rock inscriptions under Indian forms. 15 


The India of Megasthenes, 300 b.c. 

Megasthenes has left a lifelike 'picture of the Indian people. 
Notwithstanding some striking errors, the observations which 
he jotted down at Patna, three hundred years before Christ, 
give as accurate an account of the social organization in the 
Gangetic valley as any which existed when the Bengal Asiatic 

commenced its labours at the end of the last century 

t j- * Up t0 the time of Megasthenes, the Greek idea of 
India tvas a very vague one. Their historians had spoken of 
two classes of Indians,—certain mountainous tribes who dwelt 
in .Northern Afghanistan under the Caucasus or Hindu Kush, 
and a maritime race living on the coast of Baluchistan. Of 

°J m °cicrn geography lying beyond the Indus, they 
practical y knew nothing. It was this India to the east of the 
Indus which Megasthenes opened up to the Western world. 

His Seven Classes of the People 

He describes the classification of the people, dividing them 
however, into seven castes instead of four, 10 —namely philo! 
sophers, husbandmen, shepherds, artisans, soldiers inspector^ 
and the counsellors of the king. The phlosophers were the 


“ The modern Patna, or Pattana, means simply ‘the city’ For 

TonerZsefcen W ' tl r Patah P‘‘ tra , b V ">™ns of Ravin sham's final dis- 
irf e f" Cunningham's Anc. Geog. of India, p. 452 et see, 

tP&Trr 1 ae&ritr&s- 

10 Ancient India as described bv a • 7 • 

foments of the Indifia, hy /. IK dcrtldle^lp 4ofXl877.^ 
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Brahmans, and the prescribed stages of their life are indicated. 
Megasthenes draws a distinction between the Brahmans 
(Brachmanes) and the Sarmanai, from which some scholars 
infer that the Buddhist Sramanas or monks were a 
reoognised order 300 B.C., or fifty years before the Council of 
Asoka. But the Sarmanai might also include Brahmans in the 
first and third stages of their life as students and forest 
recluses. 17 The inspectors, 18 or sixth class of Megasthenes, have 
been identified with the Buddhist supervisors of morals, after¬ 
wards referred to in the sixth edict of Asoka. Arrian’s name 
for -them, ‘ episkopoi,’ is the Greek word which has become our 
modern Bishop, or overseer of souls. 

‘ Errors * of Meghasthenes 

It must be borne in mind that Indian society, as seen by 
Megasthenes, was not the artificial structure described in 
Manu, with its rigid lines and four sharply demarcated castes. 
It was the actual society of the court, the camp, and the 
capital, at a time when Buddhist ideals were conflicting with 
Brahmanical types. Some of the so-called errors of Megas¬ 
thenes have been imputed to him from a want of due apprecia¬ 
tion of this fact. Others have been proved by modern inquiry 
to be nio errors at all. The knowledge of India derived by 
the Greeks chiefly, although by no means exclusively, from 
Megasthenes, includes details which were scarcely known to 
Europeans in the last century. The Aryan and Aboriginal 
elements of the population, or the White and Dark Indians ; 
the two great harvests of the year, in spring and autumn ; 
the salt-mines ; the land-making silt brought down by the rivers 
from the Himalayas ; the great changes in the river-courses ; 
and even a fairly accurate measurement of the Indian peninsula 
—were among the points known to the Greek writers. 

The Old Indian Rivers 

From those sources, the present writer, w'hen engaged on the 
Statistical Survey <of India, derived pregnant hints in regard 
to the changes in the physical configuration of the country 
during the past 22 centuries. The account which Megasthenes 
gives of the size of the Indus and its lakes, points to the same 

conclusion as that reached by the most recent observations, in 
regard fco the Indian rivers being originally lines of drainage 

17 Bralimacharins and Vanaprastha (Hulo-bioi). Weber ver y 
perly declines to identify the Sarmanai exclusively with the Buddhist 

Sramanas. — Hist. Ind. Lit. p. 28, ed., 1878. 

18 The Epheroi (Diodorus, Strabo), Episkopoi (Arnan ). 
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through great watery regions. In their upper courses they 
gradually scoo-ped out their beds, and thus produced a low-level 
channel into which the fens and marshes eventually drained. 
In their lower courses they conducted their great operations of 
land-making fnom the silt which their currents had brought 
down from above. In regard to the action of the rivers and 

!ff eI lr' m,agI ?i ltUde ’ aS m several other matters, the ' exaggerations ’ 
o Mcgasthenes are proved to be nearer the truth than was 

Sfus work £ Witers UIUl1 dle Statistkal 


_. The . Brahmans deeply impressed Alexander by their learning 
and austerities. One of them, Kalanos by name, was tempted: 
notwithstanding the reproaches of his brethren, to enter the 

determined \ . C °T t eror - D But ’ falling sick in Persia, Kalanos 
determined to die like a Brahman, although he had not con¬ 
sistently lived as one. Alexander, on hearing of the philo¬ 
sopher s resolve to put an end to his life, vainly tried to dis- 

^ ,m > th ^ n loaded him with jewels, and directed that he 
should be attended with all honours to the last scene. Distribut¬ 
ing the icostly gifts of his master as he advanced, wearing a 
garland of flowers, and singing his native Indian hymns, the 

flameT an (3™° l B C ) 3 lUneral pHe> and ser <mely perished in the 

of 7 he Gree i ; lmba ; ssador observed with admiration the absence 
of slavery ,n India, the chastity of the women, and the courage 

of the men. In valour they excelled all other Asiatics ; they 
required no locks to their doors ; above all, no Indian was 
ever known to tell a lie. Sober and industrious, good farmers 
and Skilful artisans, they scarcely ever had recourse to a law¬ 
suit, and lived peaceably under their native chiefs. The kinclv 
government is portrayed almost as described in Maim, with its 
hereditary castes of councillors and soldiers Meeasthenes 
mentions that India was divided into 118 kingdoms ^some of 

su Z erain U pow S ers the ,, Prasii under Chandra Gupta, exercised 

lttle ll Th . e vll,agc s >’ sttm is well described, each 

Mpct m U " seel V ,,,g to the Greek an independent republic 
Mcgasthenes remarked the exemption of the husbandmen 

TgSr an h d 
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Before the year 300 B.C., two powerful monarchies had thus 
begun to act upon the Brahmanism of Northern India, from the 
east and from the west. On the east, in the Gangetic valley, 
Chandra Gupta (316-292 B.C.) firmly consolidated the dynasty 
which during the next century produced Asoka (264-223 B.C.)* 
established Buddhism throughout India, and spread its doctrines 
from Afghanistan to China, and* from Central Asia to Ceylon. 
On the west, the heritage of Seleukos (312-280 B.C.) diffused 

Greek influences, and sent forth Graeco-Bactrian expeditions to 
the Punjab. Antiochos Theos (grandson of Seleukos Nikator) 
and Asoka (grandson of Chandra Gupta), who ruled these 
probably conterminous monarchies, made a treaty with each 
other, 256 B.C. In the next century, Eukratides, King of 
Bactria, conquered as far as Alexander’s royal city of Patala, 
the modern Ilaidarabad in the Sind delta ; and sent expeditions 
into Cutch and Gujarat, 181-161 B.C. Menander advanced far¬ 
ther into North-Western India, and his coins are found from 
Kabul, near which he probably had his capital, as far as Muttra 
on the Jumna. The Buddhist successors of Chandra Gupta pro¬ 
foundly modified the religion of Northern India from the e * st 
of the Gangetic valley ; the Greek empire of Seleukos, with 
its Bactrian and later offshoots, deeply influenced the science 

and art of Hindustan from the "west. 

We have already seen how much Brahman astronomy owed to 
the Greeks, and how the builders’ art in India received its first 
impulse from the architectural exigencies of Buddhism The 
same double influence, of the Greeks on the west and of the 
Buddhists on the east of the Brahmamcal Middle Land of 
Bengal, can be traced in many details. What the Buddhis 
were to the architecture of Northern India, that the Greeks 
were to its sculpture. Greek faces and profiles constantly occur 
in ancient Buddhist statuary. They enrich almost all the larger 
museums in India, and examples may be seen at South Ken¬ 
sington. The purest specimens have been found in the I unjah, 
where the Greeks settled in greatest force. In the Lahore collec¬ 
tion I saw, among other beautiful pieces, an exquisite little 
of an old blind man feeling his way with a staff. Its subdued 
pathos, its fidelity to nature, and its living movement drama¬ 
tically held for the moment in sculptured suspense, are Greek, 
and nothing but Greek. It is human misfortune, that has cul¬ 
minated in wandering poverty, age, and blindness—the very curse 
which Sophocles makes the spurned Teiresias throw back upon 

the doomed king— 
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* Blind, having seen ; 

Poor, having rolled in wealth ; he with a staff 
Feeling his way to a strange land shall go.’ 

As we proceed eastward from the Punjab, the Greek type begins 
o fade. Purity of outline gives place to lusciousness of form. 
In the female figures, the artists trust more and more to swelling 
breasts and towering chignons, and load the neck with constantly- 
accumulating jewels. Nevertheless, the Grecian type of counte¬ 
nance long survived in Indian art. It is perfectly unlike the 
coarse, conventional ideal of beauty in modern Hindu sculptures 
I have traced this Greek type southward as late as the delicate 
v° t es , °" .! he s °- calll -'d Sun Temple or ‘ Black Pagoda ’ at 

shore of’ the Bay oi Bengal. AD ‘ ° n the far eastern Orissa 

. , N '? t ° nly did the Greek impulse become fainter and fainter 

in Indian sculpture with the lapse of time, but that impulse 
itself was gradually derived from less pure and less vigorous 
sources The Greek ideal of beauty may possibly hav? been 

thr'Grea't'^Eut 0 -/ 11 ' 113 Y the officers and artists of Alexander 
self tW H w'as from Grajco-Bactria, not from Greece 

i self that the practical masters of Greek sculpture came to 

the Punjab Indeed, important evidence has been collected to 
show that the most prolific stream of such artistic inspirations 
reached Ind, a from the Reman Empire, and in Imperial time" 

.Ss t" 1 ..;. stiiruSS'd Gr ' d “ 

ass'gn dates to the individual monarchs. The chronology of 


viKtLKS IN UENGAL 
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their advance through the Middle Land of the Brahmans 
(Madhya-desha) to Saketa (or Ajodhya), the capital of Oudh, 
and to Patna in Behar. 20 Megasthenes was only the first of a 
series of Greek ambassadors to Bengal. 21 A Grecian princes 
became the queen of Chandra Gupta at Patna (circ. 306 B.C.)- 
Gr^co-Bactrian girls, or Yavanis, were welcome gifts, and figure 
in the Sanskrit drama as the personal attendants of Indian 
kings. They were probably fair-complexioned slaves from the 
northern regions. It is right to add, however, that the Sanskrit 
word Yavana has a much wider application than merely to the 
Greeks or even to the Bactrians. The credentials of the Indian 
embassy to Augustus in 22-20 B.C. were written on skins ; a. 
circumstance which perhaps indicates the extent to which Greek 
usage had overcome Brahmanical prejudices. During the cen¬ 
tury preceding the Christian era, Scythian or Tartar hordes began 
to supplant the Graeco-Bactrian influence in the Punjab. 

The term Yavana, or Yona, which originally applied to several 
non-Brahmanical races, and especially to the Greeks, was also 
extended to the Sakx or Scythians. It probably includes many 
widely various tribes of invaders from the west. Patient effort 
will be required before the successive changes in the meaning 
of Yavana, both before and after the Greek period, are worked 
out. The word travelled far, and has survived with a strange 
vitality in out-of-the-way nooks of India. The Orissa chroniclers 
called the sea-invaders from the Bay of Bengal, Havanas, and 
in later times the term was applied to the Musalmans.;- At the 
present day, a vernacular form of the word is said to have 
supplied the local name for the Arab settlers on the Coromandel 

coast. 23 


20 Gold stuck er assigned the Yavana siege of Saketa (Ajodhya), 
mentioned in the Mahabhashya, to Menander; while ^ acc °"£ ° f n 
the Gargi Sanhita in the Yuga Parana speak of a y ?™” a 
as far as Patna. But, as Weber points out (Hist. Ind. Ut. p. 
footnote 276), the question arises as to whether these Yavanis were 
Grceco-Bactrians or Indo-Scythians. See, however Report of Archeo¬ 
logical Survey of Western India for 18/4-/5, p. 49, and footnote 

2 ! Webe y, Hist. Ind. Ut., p. 251 (ed., 1878), enumerates four 

22 Hunter’s Orissa, vol. i. pp. 25, 85, and 209 to 232 (ed., 18/2). 

23 Bishop Caldwell gives Yavanas (Yonas) as the equivalent of Vie 
Sonagas or Muhammadans of the western coast : Compare*™ 
Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, 2nd edition, p. 2 (1 r y 

1875). 



: CHAPTER X 

GREEK AND ROMAN INDIA 
By J. Talboys Wheeler 

The year B.C. 327 marks an important era in the history of 

India. More than two centuries are supposed to have elapsed 
since the death of Gotama Buddha. The gTeat empire of 
Magadha was apparently falling into anarchy, but Brahmanism 
and Buddhism were still expounding their respective dogmas on 
the banks of the Ganges. At this juncture Alexander of 
Macedon was leading an army of Greeks down the Kabul river 
towards the river Indus, which at that time formed the western 
frontier of the Punjab. The circumstances under which the 
Greeks appeared in that remote quarter are amongst the most 
extraordinary in the history of the world. Alexander was only 
tv/enty-eight years of age, yet he had already scattered the 
armies of the great king in three victories which convulsed Asia ; 
and had then ascended the throne of Darius as sovereign lord 
of Persia and her satraps. He was a hero, a demi-god, who had 
introduced a new power into Asia, which was a terror and a 
mystery. The Macedonian phalanx was an embodiment of union 
and strength ; a development of that political cohesion amongst 
Europeans, which Asiatics can never understand, and against 
which they are powerless to contend. 1 


Character and Policy of Alexander 

Ostensibly, as captain-general of Hellas, Alexander had avenged 
the wrongs inflicted upon Greece by Darius and Xerxes Per¬ 
sonally, as Alexander of Macedon, he had sought to realize that 
dream of universal dominion which had long taken possession 

, i SOU l* , He Was not a mere Tartar leader, eager only to 
plunder and destroy. Neither was he the leader of a new crusade 

for carrying Greek culture into Asia. He was a soldier states- 

man of the true Aryan or political type, who identified himself 

with the empire he had conquered. When he had seated him- 

1 ‘The best authorities for the details of the expedition of Alexander 
ate Arrian and Strabo. Where other authors have been consulted 
they will be specially cited. The object has been to indicate the 

g dZ\h which th° A]exandc / 1 s . invasion, and to omit all unnecessary 
details which throw no real light upon the history of ancient India. 
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self upon the throne of Darius, he saw, what every Asiatic 
statesman has seen, from Cyrus to Nadir Shah, that Persia 
can never be strong unless she can maintain a paramount power 
over all the barbarous Scythic tribes to the north and eastward. 
Accordingly he invaded the north, crossed the westearn Hima¬ 
layas, and conquered Balkh ; and then crossed the river Oxus 
and conquered Khiva and Bokhara as far as the Jaxartes. 
Then, having subdued every enemy in his rear, he approached 
the Punjab, with the view of realizing his ambitious dream in 
all its fulness. He believed India to be the extremity of the 
earth towards the e&siern ocean ; and he resolved to make it 

the eastern province of his Asiatic empire. 

But the power of the Macedonian phalanx was already on 
the wane. The Hellenic tie to which it owed all its strength 
was beginning to be weakened by orientalism. 


Orientalizing of Alexander and His Army 

In identifying himself with a Persian sovereign, Alexander com¬ 
mitted the fatal error of endeavouring to recommend himself to 
his Persian subjects by descending to a Persian level. He ex¬ 
changed the Greek helmet for the Persian tiara, and became a 
Persian in his thoughts and ways. He had no passion for 

women like his father Philip ; but he fell in love with Roxana, 
the beautiful damsel of Bactria, whom he actually made his 
wife 2 Under these circumstances he began to imbibe the oriental 
vices of effeminacy, vindictiveness, and greediness of praise. 
He listened to the voice of flattery until he believed himself to 
be something more than mortal. India had been conquered 
by Herakles and Dionysos ; 3 and his parasites assured him that 
his exploits were already surpassing those of the gods. His 
passion for fame and glory amounted to a craving which nothing 
could satisfy short of worship and adoration. How far that 
passion was gratified during his lifetime, it is impossible to say , 
but to this day his oriental name of Sekunder is as widely renowne 
throughout Mussulman Asia, as that of Alexander of Macedon in the 

western world. 


2 Stories are told of the amours of Alexander, but they arc ™ ere 
rumours. *The real truth is sufficiently indicated in Athenceus, Book 
x. c. 45. Alexander was more devoted to wine than to women. 

3 The legend of the conquest of India by Herakles and Dionysos 
has a religious origin. It seems to have been derived from two 
different cults , namely :—from the worship of the Sun as Vishnu o ^ 
Hari ; and from that of Siva or Mahadcva as an orgiastic deity. 1 n 
idea of a military conquest by these deities is purely mythical. 
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Plan of the Punjab Campaign 

1 he main plan of Alexander’s invasion may be sketched in a 
few words. The Kabul river flows due east past the cities of 
Kabul, Jellalabad, and Peshwar, and finally empties itself into the 
Indus near the fort of Attock. Eastward of the Indus is the 
fertile territory of the Punjab, which is watered by seven tribu¬ 
taries, namely, the upper Indus, the Jhelum, the Chenab, the 
Ravi, the Beas, the Sutlej, and the Saraswati ; all of which, ex¬ 
cepting the Saraswati, flow into the main stream iof the Indus, 
which thence runs south through the country of Sind into the 
Indian Ocean. 4 1 he design of Alexander was to conquer all 
the region westward of the Indus, including the territory of 
Kabul ; and then to cross the Indus in the neighbourhood of 
Attock, and march through the Punjab in a south-easterly 
direction, crossing all the tributary rivers on his way ; and 
finally to pass down the valley of the Ganges and Jumna, via 
Delhi and Agra, and conquer the great Gangetic empire of 

Magadha or Pataliputra between the ancient cities of Prayaga 
and Gour. 

This plan involved the conquest of several petty kingdoms in 
succession. Before crossing the Indus there was amongst others 
a queen of the Assacani, who reigned in a city named Massaga, 
which was apparently situated in Kabul territory. Again, after 
crossing the Indus, there were at least three kingdoms in the 
Punjab to be subdued one after the other, namely ;—that of 
Taxila between the Indus and the Jhelum ; that of Porus the 

eider between the Jhelum and the Chenab ; and that of Porus 
the younger between the Chenab and the Ravi. Porus the 
elder was said to have been the most powerful sovereign of 
them all ; but he was placed between two fires, for both Taxilla 
on one side, and his nephew Porus the younger on his eastern 
frontier, were his enemies. There were also other kings both 
on the north and on the south, who were apparently either at 
war with Porus the elder, or else in friendly alliance. It would 
thus seem, from the eminence assigned to Porus the elder, that 
his authority was not limited to the extent of his kingdom : 
and that he was at' least the nominal suzerain or lord-paramount 


iU J y ° f these ™' ers personally \nown to Alexander , 
J the the Vnlum or Hydaspes , the Chenab or Acesines 

the Ranee or Hydraotis, and the Beas or Hyphasis. Alexander does not 
appear to have advanced eastward to the Sutlej. (Compare Burners 

° } t lara > "oh i chap. 1 ) In former times the Saraswati flowed into 
the Indus, but it now loses itself in the sand. 
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of the Punjab, if not of Kabul ; whilst the sio-called hostile 
sovereigns were originally nothing more than refractory vassal 
kings. 5 


Political System of Ancient India ^ 

Here it should be remarked that Asiatic empires are genearllv 
speaking mere congeries of provinces, satrapies, for vassal 
kingdoms, severally ruled by local governors or kings, who are 
each expected to pay a yearly tribute to the suzerain, and to 
contribute a military contingent in the event of an imperial 
war. Such a political system is naturally exposed to dismember¬ 
ment from internal revolt, to sudden revolutions from court 
factions, and to foreign invasion in moments of weakness or false 
securit 3 r . It can only be maintained by the sword, supported as 
far as may be by an aristocratic priesthood ; and hedged round 
with the pomp, prestige, and supposed divine right of royalty. 

In spite, however, of revolution and practical dismemberment, 
such is the conservative character of Asiatic ideas, and the 
force of routine aftd traditional authority, that the nominal 
supremacy of a suzerain will often be retained long after the ^ 
political ties have been virtually destroyed. Such apparently 
was the state of Kabul and the Punjab at the time of the 

invasion of Alexander ; although.he deemed it politic to treat 

die refractory vassal kings as independent sovereigns. 0 

5 This supremacy of Torus is further confirmed by Hindu tradition. 

The existence of an ancient Kshatriya empire in the Punjab, under 
what is known as the Lunar dynasty of Rajas, or children of the 
Moon, is frequently referred to in Sanskrit literature. It was \nown 
as the empire of Purity Bharata, and the Pandavas ; and the Sanskrit 
name of Puru seems still to be preserved in the Greek Porus. 
Ferishta, the Mussulman historian, states that Porus or P'hoor con¬ 
quered the whole of Hindustan, including Bengal, as far as the ocean, 
and that he refused to pay tribute to the k*”g of Persia. Ferishta 
adds :—" The Brahmanical and other historians are agreed that P'hoor 
marched his army to the frontier of India in order to oppose the tn : 
vasion of Alexander. Introductory chapter on the Hindus, vol. U 

Briggs’ translation. . . , 

G The state of India under the Moghul empire during tne 

eighteenth century was much in the same condition ; and Clive and 
Hastings followed the policy of Alexander in treating Subahdars and 
Nawabs of provinces as independent sovereigns. But such is the 
power of a mere name, that generations after the Moghul emperor 
had been stripped of every shred of authority, his shadow of a throne 
became the rallying point of the mutineers in 1857. 
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Strategy of Alexander 

Ihe military operations of Alexander were not those of an 
ordinary invader. His oriental experiences had already rendered 
him suspicious of intrigues, but had not entirely destroyed the 
native generosity of his character. In like manner his oriental 
indulgences had perverted his moral sense, but had not vitiated 
his military and political culture. He came flushed with the 

profoundly believing in his own 
high destiny, proud of himself and his irresistible phalanx, but, 
ike a true soldier, neglecting no measure of precaution that 
would guard against any probable or possible disaster. He feared 
no enemy in front, but his knowledge of Asiatics taught him 
that danger might always be apprehended in his rear ; that he 
must make every footing sure before advancing another step * 
in other words, that he must obtain by policy or force the full 
submission of every enemy whom he might be compelled to 
leave behind him. lie was prepared to be liberal to those who 
submitted without a battle ; and to be equally liberal to those 
who only surrendered after an obstinate resistance. But he 
was resolved to punish with remorseless severitv all who attempt- 

by ca- r r VOll: aft r ° nce Submittin s> or who sought to deceive him 


Policy in Kabul : Submission of Taxiles 
The first measure of Alexander was a wise stroke of Policy 

the nelehh S E Kabul r ‘ Ver he sent mes sengers in advance to 
le neighbouring princes to announce his arrival, and call upon 

abh? he° tr Uen ' d t h J S - Ca T P and tender their submission. Prob¬ 
ably he thus acted in the capacity of sovereign lord of Persia 

to whom the whole region had been tributary in a previous 
gcnnation ; but the measure invested him with the character 

f a P r ° tector to all who were hostile to Porus The result 
“ hl ‘ many of the Pences of the country hastened to his 

Tavilr»c „ x-r . Q rant y- I he submission of 

Accordingly Alexander sent" 1 -! ' 1 operat,ons against Porus. 

the city and kingdom of Peukelaotis whh T ** ° CCUpy 
preparations for ferrying the arniy'across the"^^^" 3 

1 Herodotus, iii. 94, 95, 102. 

* ^ ™ ’LTtZy *%**%£? 
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Warlike Character of the Tribes in Kabul 

Whilst preparations were in progress at Peukelaotis* 
Alexander was engaged in reducing the tribes eastward of the 
Indus. These people were dwelling in the territory, which is < 
now called Kabul, and occupied by the Afghans. They are 
described as being more war-like than any of the other Indians. 
When defeated in the plains they retired to their walled towns, 
and when their towns were taken by assault they fled to the 
mountains. Sometimes they were so alarmed at the reports of 
Alexander’s prowess that they burnt down their towns, and 
escaped to the mountains, before he came up. At last after 
some desperate fighting they lost courage, and dispersed to their 
more distant strongholds. 9 The most formidable enemy was a 
queen of a tribe called the Assacani. Her name was Cleophes, 
and she reigned in a city named Massaga. She had engaged 
seven thousand brave mercenaries from the interior of India, 
who marched out into the plain and offered the Macedonians 

battle. 

Reduction of toe Assacani : Capture of Aornos 

Alexander drew them some distance from the city by pre¬ 
tending to retreat, and then turned round and attacked them 
with his phalanx. The Macedonians gained a complete victory, 
but could not prevent the fugitives from escaping to the city. 
Massaga was then besciged, and made an obstinate resistance. 

At last the mercenaries were disheartened by the death of their 
commander and their own losses in killed and wounded, and 
sent a herald to Alexander, and offered *to enter his service. 

The offer was accepted. The mercenaries left the city, and drew 
up on a little hill near the Macedonian camp. Alexander, how¬ 
ever, discovered that they intended to desert that very night, 
rather than fight their own countrymen; and he accordingly 
surrounded the hill and cut them all off. He then captured the 

city, and finally received the submission of queen Cleophes, and 

0 

Pcu\claotis ; for he had previously harboured a political refugee from 
Astes, named Sangceus ; and it is difficult to avoid the suspicion that 
he now intrigued to procure the transfer of the kingdom from Astes 
to Sangceus. The incident, however, is very simply narrated by Arrian. 

Astes attempted a revolt, and his city was captured after a thirty days 
siege, and he himself was slain. The kingdom was then given to 
Sangceus by Alexander. Arrian, Exped. iv. 23. 

9 Arrian, Exped. iv. 25, 26. 
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re-instated her in the possession of her kingdom. 10 The 
campaign westward of the Indus was brought to a close by the 
capture of a famous natural fortress known as Aornos, which 
was deemed impregnable, and had been a place of refuge for a 
large number of defeated warriors. Alexander took it after a 
prolonged struggle. It has been identified with the Mahabun 
mountain. 11 


Alexander Crosses the Jhelum in the 
Presence of the Enemy 

When Alexander had fully established his authority in Kabul 
he crossed the Indus into the Punjab. Here he halted some 
time at the city of Taxila, and then marched to the river Jhelum, 
and found that Porus the elder was encamped on the opposite 
bank with a large force of cavalry and infantry, together with 
chariots and elephants. The decisive battle which followed on 
tiie Jhelum is one of the most remarkable actions in ancient 
story. Alexander had to cross the river, not only in the face of 
his enemy, but whilst exposed to tlie wind and rain of the south¬ 
west monsoon. The passage could only be effected by surprise. 
At length one dark and stormy night he succeeded in reaching 
a small island in the river with part of his infantry and a select 
body of cavalry; and then, amidst a tempest of rain and thunder, 
he and his troops waded through the remainder of the stream 
breast high, and reached the opposite bank. The lightning pro¬ 
bably revealed the mien and horses plunging through the river; 
for the Indian scouts at once rushed off to carry the news to 
Porus. The Indian king was evidently taken by surprise, but 
hurriedly despatched his son with a force of cavalry and chariots 
to oppose the invaders. A sharp engagement ensued, but the 
Indian chariots could not be drawn through the wet clay, and 
were nearly all captured. Alexander lost his horse Bukephalus 
in the action, but the son of Porus was amongst the slain. 12 

10 Quintus Curtins relates ( viii . 10) that this queen obtained the 
restoration of her kingdom by the sacrifice of her honour. Justin 
(xit 11) repeats the story. Quintus Curtins was no doubt a romancer, 
but still the incident is not in itself opposed to the law of war a$ 
regards women, which prevailed amongst the ancient Kshatriyas. 

Arrian, Exped. iv. 25—30. General Cunningham prefers 
identifying Aornos with a ruined fortress named Rani-gat—Ancient 
Geog. of India, p. 58. 

12 Arrian, Exped. v. 1—15. 
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Defeat of Porus the Elder 

When Porus heard of this disaster, he at once moved against 
Alexander with the greater part of his army. He took up a 
position on a firm and sandy plain. In front was a line of two 
hundred elephants, each about a hundred feet from his neigh¬ 
bour. This line of elephants was supported from behind by 
masses of infantry; whilst the two flanks of the army were 
formed of chariots and cavalry. Alexander was strongest in 
cavalry. Instead, therefore, of attacking the enemy’s centre, 
he assailed the two flanks, and drove in the Indian horse upon 
the elephants. Porus endeavoured to oppose his elephants to 
the Macedonian cavalry, but the unwieldy animals could not 
keep pace with the rapid movements /of the horse; and at length 
were wounded and frightened, and rushed madly about trampl¬ 
ing down the Indian infantry. Porus fought with a valour which 
excited the admiration of Alexander, but was at last wounded 
and compelled to fly. Ultimately he was induced to tender his 
submission, but in the true spirit of a Rajpoot he demanded td 
be treated as a king. Alexander responded with his usual 
generosity, and the two princes who had recently met as deadly 
foes now regarded each other as firm friends. 13 

Results of the Macedonian Victory : Formation of a 

Macedonian Fleet on the Jhelum 

The victory over Porus establshed the ascendancy of 
Alexander in the Punjab. It was probably of more consequence 
to the great Macedonian than his flatterers would acknowledge. 
A defeat would have been destruction; for Porus would have 
undoubtedly followed up his success by the conquest of Taxiles ; 
and Alexander would have been left single-handed to cut his 
way through the war-like mountaineers of Kabul, who had 
already given him considerable trouble. The victory, however, 
not -only decided the question between himself and Porus, but 
enabled him to open up a new communication with Persia, via 
the river Indus and the Indian Ocean. He sent out woodmen 
to cut timber for ship-building in the northern forests, and to 
float it down the Jhelum; and he founded two cities, Bukephalia 
and Nikxa, one on each side of the Jhelum ; ostensibly in 
memory of his horse Bukephalus, and in commemoration . of 
his victory, but in reality as suitable spots for the construction 
of a flotilla on the Indus. The formation of a fleet was indeed 
in accordance with that soldierly instinct which led Alexander to 

13 Arrian, Eped. v. 15—20. 
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take on all occasions every precaution that would ensure die 
safetjr of his army. But still in dealing with his motives, a 
large allowance must always be made for his boundless imagina¬ 
tion. He had seen crocodiles in the river Indus, and at first 
fancied that this river was the same as the Nile; and even 
arrived at the conclusion that by descending the Indus he might 
find himself in Egypt and the Mediterranean. Further informa¬ 
tion convinced him of his error, but awakened a new idea. Fie 
was assured that the ocean intervened between India and Egypt; 
and it had ever been the object of his ambition to penetrate 
to that mysterious ocean, which Homer had supposed to surround 
the world. It was partly to realize this dream that he purposed 
conquering the lower Ganges as far as this ocean; and failing 

that, he hoped to reach the same distant sea by the Jhelum and 
Indus rivers. 


Advance of Alexander to the Chenab : 

Flight of Porus the Younger 

Whilst the fleet was being constructed, Alexander continued 
his march to the Chenab, and crossed that river into the 
dominions of Porus the younger. This prince, like Taxiles, had 
been prepared to support the Macedonian invader iout of hostility 
to Porus the elder; but having heard that his uncle had been 
re-instated in his kingdom and reconciled to Alexander, he was 

seized with such a panic of fear that he hastily abandoned his 
irone and went into exile. Alexander accordingly made over 

of ieSew P ° rUS ' and n0thing aft ™ds is heard 

Alexander next crossed the Ravi, when he was called back 
by tidings of importance. The Kathad, an important tribe 

and' 6 a! t f ° and the Ravi - had broken out in rebellion • 
and as Alexander never permitted an enemy in his rear he 

ofS caSl ’“? Sa e n g U a C . e ^ them t0 ° bedience * *he capture 

Spirit of the Macedonians Broken by the 

South-West Monsoon 

Xa!£ a KdiS C Their^spirit*s ha^^beeTbnoken^ot so much 
14 Arrian, Exped . v. 21. 

satis 

i—1 ,w ° : " 1 " <«*W aeir 
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by the toils of war, as by the wind and rain of the south-west 
monsoon; and by this time their love of ease and sensual grati¬ 
fication had blunted that passion for glory and dominion which 
had formerly animated the phalanx. Accordingly they utterly 
refused to advance to the Ganges, and clamoured loudly to be 

conducted back to Greece. Alexander remonstrated with them 
in vain. He urged that the river Ganges was not far off; that 
it fell into the eastern ocean which communicated with the 
Caspian ; and that if they proceeded they would obtain imimortal 
renown by their conquests and discoveries. But the Macedonians 
sullenly resisted every attempt to lead them beyond the Sutlej ; 
and Alexander, making a virtue of necessity, at last consulted 
the oracles and found that they were unfavourable to an onward 
movement. The expedition of Alexander now loses its interest. 

' He returned with his army to the Jhelum, and embarked on 
board the fleet with a portion of his troops, whilst the remainder 
of his army marched along either bank. In this manner he pro¬ 
ceeded almost due south through the Punjab and Sind towards 
the mouth of the Indus; engaging in hostilities against certain 
tribes who offered resistance, or who revolted after making due 

submission. In some cases the insurgents were encouraged by 
the Brahmans; but Alexander wreaked his vengeance by 
slaughtering every Brahman that came in his way. At last he 
reached the Indian Ocean, and beheld for the first time the 
phenomena of the tides; and then landed his army and marched 
through Beluchistan towards Susa, whilst Nearchos conducted 
the fleet to the Persian Gulf, and finally joined him in the same 

city. 16 


Return of the Expedition to Persia 

The Greeks who accompanied Alexander into the Punjab 
were careful and acute observers. They accurately described the 
face of the country, the numerous towns and villages, the 
abundant harvests, the variety of fruits and vegetables, the 
■cotton shrubs said to produce wool, the sugar-canes said to yield 
honey, the pillared shades of the banyan trees, the alligators, 
the elephants, the monkeys, the large serpents, the small cobras, 
the scorpions, the lizards, the ants, and all the numerous strange 

16 Arrian , v. 22, ct seq. The military operations earned on by 
Alexander during his voyage down the Indus are related at consider¬ 
able length by Arrian, but throw no jurther light upon the history of 
India. Some interesting details respecting the identification of locali¬ 
ties will be found in General Cunningham’s “ Ancient Geography of 
India.” 
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sights which meet the eye of every Indian traveller. But they 
failed to penetrate into the inner life of the people. They saw 
only the surface, and not very much iof that, for they were 
cam'paiguers in a strange land, harassed throughout by wind and 
rain; and notwithstanding the enthusiasm of their leader, it is 
evident that they were utterly weary of the depressing moisture 
and sweltering heat of the land of Dionysos and Herakles. 
Some sights attracted their curiosity, but they disclosed little of 
the thoughts and aspirations of the general population. 

Absence of Caste in the Punjab 

One important fact may be elicited, that in the Punjab, or 
at any rate in the countries traversed by Alexander, there was 
as yet no appearance of caste distinctions. This is proved by 
the absence of all allusions to caste in the history of Alexander's 
expedition. It is moreover confirmed by the absence of all 
similar allusions in the older and more authentic hymns of the 
Rig-Veda. Had the institution existed, it could scarcely have 
failed to have attracted the attention of the Greeks; especially 
as the}' were eagerly searching for all resemblances between 
Egypt and India, and would naturally have been struck by such 
a remarkable similarity in the caste systems of the respective 
countries. 


Variety of Marriage Customs 

The absence of such distinctions in the Punjab may be 
iiirther inferred from the description of the marriage customs, 
as furnished by the Greeks who accoriVpanied Alexander. Accord¬ 
ing to the strict law, which, as will presently be seen, already 
prevailed amongst the people of Hindustan, no member of any 
cas fc » or hereditary trade or profession, could marry out of his 
own class. 1 ‘ Yet the marriage customs of the Punjab involved 
ideas altogether foreign to this law, although not foreign to the 
(lilierence of tribes. I bus in some tribes virgins were offered as 
marriage prizes in boxing, wrestling, running, and archery; and 
the winners chose their own brides, but married them without 

portions is in other tribes a wife was to be bought for a pair 

n\ a man m,ght marr y as many women as he could 
maintain. But a custom prevailed in the city of Taxila which 


17 Megasthenes in Strabo , India , sect. 49. 

Nearchos in Strabo, India, sect. 66. Arrian , India, c. xvii. This 
custom may b e referred to the ancient Swayamvara. 

the vJdic S Rishis. £ ° ld marriage CUSt ° m ’ wh,ch flailed amongst 
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plainly indicates that caste, in the modern Brahmanical sense 
of the word, was unknown. Whenever parents were so poor 
that they could not procure husbands for their daughters, they 
exposed the damsels at a marriageable age for public sale in 
the bazaar or market-place. A crowd of men was collected by 
the blowing of shell trumpets and beating of drums. The necks 
and shoulders of the young women were then uncovered; and 
when a young man was pleased with a damsel, he married her 
upon such terms as might be agreed upon. 20 

Two important classes or tribes, however, are described by 
the Greeks who accompanied Alexander, who were evidently 
regarded as superior races; and each class had its own charac¬ 
teristics, which may have subsequently hardened them into 
castes. These were the wise men, or Brahmans, who were also 
called sophists and philosophers ; and the Kathaei, who may have 
been the ancient Kshatr^as. 

The Brahmans 

The Brahmans or philosophers followed a variety of pursuits. 
Some were engaged in public affairs, and attended the Raja as 
counsellors. Others practised religious austerities by remaining 
in one position for days, and exposing themselves to the blazing 
sun. Others imparted religious instruction to their respective 
disciples. Others pursued the study of nature; theoretically 
perhaps by the contemplative process already indicated, but 
practically they displayed their knowledge by prognostications 
respecting rain, drought, and diseases. When not otherwise 
occupied they repaired to the bazar or market-place. They were 
held in great honour as public advisers; and were permitted to 
take what they pleased from the shops, such as honey, sesamunt, 
figs, and grapes. They went about in a state of nudity, but 
every house was open to them, even to the women’s apartments; 

20 Aristobulus in Strabo, India, sect. 54, 62. The disposal of 
maidens by public sale was an old Babylonian custom. It is described 
by Herodotus, who considered it to be the wisest marriage custom, 
with which he was acquainted. The maidens were put up to public 
auction. The handsome ones were sold off first, and would fetch 
high prices from the rich Babylonians. The plainer maidens were 
helped off by dowries which were provided out of the proceeds. Thus 
when a handsome maiden was put up, the rich strove who would 
give the highest price. When a plain damsel was put up, the poor 
strove who would ta\e her with the smallest dowiy. Thus the hand¬ 
some girls helped the plainer ones to husbands. Herodotus, i. 196. 
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and wherever they went they shared in the conversation, and 
partook of what food was ‘present. Two of them came to the 
table of Alexander, and took their meal standing; a circumstance 
which would alone seem to prove the absence of caste ideas 
amongst the Punjab Brahmans. When they had finished they 
retired to a neighbouring spot, and commenced their religious 
austerities exposed to the sun and rain. These Punjab Brahmans 
are said to have regarded disease as a disgrace, and it is added 
that these who feared its approach burnt themselves alive. 21 


Curiosity of Alexander 

Alexander was himself much interested in the Brahmans at 
iaxila. Neither he nor his Macedonian followers were religious 
inquirers in the modern sense of the word. The worship of the 
gods was still maintained in Greece at festivals and sacrifices 
and there still existed a strong popular belief in oracles; but the 
fervid interest and deep religious awe with which Herodotus 
nad gazed on the deities and mysteries of Egypt, were neither 
felt nor expressed by the men whose intellects had been trained 
in the political struggles which had long distracted Hellas. To 
them the gods of India were merely Dionysos and Herakles, 
the popular gods of their own country ;22 an d t h e religious 
worship of the people was apparently regarded with a conde¬ 
scending curiosity which bordered on contempt. But from the 

He h! ^ h f an , S had attracted the attention of Alexander. 

Ie had been struck by their fortitude and resolution in volun¬ 
tarily subjecting themselves to severe austerities and penances • 
and he was curious to know something of the dogmas which 
led to such results. Accordingly he sent for them to come to 
mm but was told that if he wanted to hear their discourse he 

Xm. 23 ° mC ‘° thCm ' S ° he SeiU Onesikritos to converse with 


Interview between Onesikritos and the Brahmans 

-o- Tsjsrjsr&rz zttt 

sect, ^lf 65. ^ ^ ^ Wltk M the Brdhmans. Strabo, India, 

Indra o" of course „as the 

Sttaboj India, sect. 63 et seq. 
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in all its significance. A green jungle between two and three 
miles from the city. A group of fifteen naked Bra'hmans ; 
some standing on one leg, and holding a log of wood above 
their heads with both hands ; others lying or sitting on the 
bare stones. All exposed to the pitiless glare of an Indian sun 
which alone would account for iruuch of their religious mania. 
A mixed crowd of disciples and wondering worshippers doubt¬ 
less stood around. The European visitor approached in Greek 
costume, accompanied by his interpreters ; and all present were 
doubtless eager to hear what words would pass between the 
stranger and the holy men. 2 " 4 

Arrogance of Kalanos the Brahman 

Onesikritcs appears to have been rather too anxious to pro¬ 
pitiate. Moreover the natural arrogance of Kalanos, the 
Bra'hman whom he addressed, was stimulated by such concilia¬ 
tory language, and possibly by the presence of an admiring 
auditory. The Greek commenced by saying that the great king 
Alexander, who was himself a deity, had heard of the wisdom 
of Kalanos, and desired to be informed of the nature of his 
teaching. Kalanos was lying naked on the stones, and replied 
in the language of oriental insolence: “Your clothing is con¬ 
trary to nature and offensive to deity : By such pride and 
luxury, want and misery have been brought upon mankind : 
In former days grain was as abundant as the dust, and milk 
and honey,' wine and oil, flowed as freely as water : But the 
deity grew angry at the luxury of the human race, and with¬ 
drew the abundance ; and if such luxury continues, famine and 
drought will follow : If therefore you would learn wisdom, you 
must return to a state of nature, and lie down upon these 
stones.” 25 


Behaviour of Mandanis 

The polite Greek must have been somewhat startled by this 
extraordinary demand from a naked philosopher. Fortunately 
a Bra'hman, named Mandanis, interposed, and rebuked Kalanos 
for his insolence to a foreigner. “ For my part,” said Mandanis, 
“ I cannot but admire Alexander, who is seeking after wisdom 
although in possession of an empire : If all kings were like 
him, the whole world might be compelled to virtue : Know, O 
Greek ! the only true philosophy is that which renders the soul 
indifferent both to pleasure and pain : Tell me, is this truth 

24 Strabo , India, sect. 63 et seq. 

25 Strabo, India, sect. 64. 
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known in your country ? ” Onesikritos replied that Pythagoras 
had taught a similar doctrine, and had commanded his disciples 
to eat nothing which had life ; and that he himself had heard 
similar discourses from Socrates and Diogenes. “ So far they 
are right/’ said Mandanis ; “ but they are wrong in being slaves 
to custom, and in not returning to a state of nature.”-* 5 

But notwithstanding the better behaviour of Mandanis, neither 
promises nor threats could induce him to come to Alexander. 
He derided that King’s pretensions to deity ; he wanted nothing 
and he feared no one. “ When I die,” he said, “ my soul will 
escape from the trammels of the body, and enter into a better 
and purer state of existence.” Kalanos, on the other hand, was 
a t} pe of the common BraTman. From one extreme he ran 
to the other. He attended on Alexander, became a slave to 
his tabic, accompanied him when he left India, and rehearsed 
his praises after the fashion lof the old Kshatriya bards. 
Ultimately lie was attacked with disease, and deliberately com¬ 
mitted suicide on a funeral pile.- 7 


The Kath^i or Kshatriyas 

The Kathaei were perhaps Kshatriyas or Rajpoots. 28 At any 
rate their customs were of a Rajpoot character.-^ They had a 
Spartan admiration of strength and beauty. They chose the 
handsomest man to be their king ; and although it is difficult 
to accept this statement as a well-ascertained fact, yet Porus 
is said to have been more than six feet high and of excellent 
proportions. 1 hey subjected every child to a public examina¬ 
tion when it was two months iold ; in order that the presiding 
magistrate might decide whether it was handsome enough to 
live, or whether death was to be its doom. 


Infanticide and Sati 

‘{A/ 33 ; th f crime . of infanticide is almost universal amongst 
the Rajpoots, but it is confined entirely to females. The Raj¬ 
poots confess that their daughters are murdered to avoid the 

20 Strabo, India, sect. 64. 

7 Th f incidents recorded in the text respecting the Brahmans 
see. 6^65°" ^ ° f 0nesi ^ itos himself. Strabo, India, 

KatZl n i m ° dCni f' erna f“ ,ars the Kshatriyas are called Kattris The 

" bCen ,dCnt,fi€d Wtlh the of Kattagwar 

-"Strabo, India, sect. 30. 
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difficulty of procuring suitable husbands, and to escape the in¬ 
ordinate expense of marriage ceremonies ; and it is impossible 
to say how far the existing custom has been borrowed from 
the ancient usage. Marriages amongst the Kathaei were 
guided by the mutual choice of the bride and bridegroom ; in 
other words, they were a form of the ancient Swayamvara ; 3a> 
but according to the Rajpoot custom, known as Sati, the living 
wife was burnt alive with the deceased husband. 31 

Mutiny of the Indian Mercenaries 

Alexander had invaded the Punjab during the rainy season of 
B.C. 327, and reached the Indian Ocean about the middle of 
B.C. 326. Meantime Philip remained at Taxilla as his lieutenant 
or deputy, and commanded a garrison of mercenaries and a 
body-guard of Macedonians. 32 When Alexander was marching 
through Beluchistan -on his way to Susa, the news reached him 
that Philip had been murdered by the mercenaries, but that 
nearly all the murderers had been slain by the Macedonian body¬ 
guards. Alexander immediately despatched letters directing the 
Macedonian Eudemos to carry on the government in conjunc¬ 
tion with Taxiles, until he could appoint another deputy ; and 
this provisional arrangement seems to have been continued until- 
the death of Alexander in B.C. 323. 33 

Death of Alexander, B.C. 323 : 

Political Anarchy 

The political anarchy which followed this catastrophe can 
scarcely be realized. Alexander was not thirty-three, and the 

30 See p. 24 of the original edition of the History of India by 
/. Talbois Wheeler. 

According to the Greets authorities (Strabo y India, sect. 30) the 
Sati was instituted to chcc\ a practice of the women to poison then* 
husbands for the sa\e of a younger lover. This statement does not 
harmonize with the assertion that the marriages were based upon 
mutual affection. Sati might have proved a chec\ to poison in days 
when girls were compelled to accept old men as their husbands, hut 
nothing was to be feared from loving wives. The latter, however, 
obeyed the ordinance, from being imbued with an unquestioning 
faith that they would thereby join their husbands in a heaven of 
felicity. 

32 Arrian, Exped. v. 8. 

33 Arrian, vi. 27. 
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conquests which he had already completed were sufficient to 
re the imagination of every true soldier throughout all time. 
Yet Ins busy intellect had continued to form new schemes of 
empire and glory. He would circumnavigate Africa and explore 
the Caspian. He would conquer Arabia, Italy, and Carthage. 
He would create a universal dominion which should be bounded 
only by the ocean, and Babylon should be its capital. But these 
amb. iou S dreams had vanished in a moment. A drinking bout 
had been followed by a mortal fever, and the would-be demigod 
was lifeless clay. The ghastly tidings must have caused uni¬ 
versal consternation. The vast empire of Alexander was held 

of 8 h sTame P ° htlCaI tie whate ver beyond the mere terror 

of h.s name. The appointment of a successor was thus of urgent 

and paramount importance ; but there was literally no one to 

succeed, excepting a bastard half-brother who was hopelessly 

imbecile, and an unborn babe by an Asiatic wife, who^ might 

y chance prove to be a son. Ultimately the idiot and the infant 

were placed upon the throne as puppets ; and the general.“I 

the deceased Alexander hastened to the provinces to prepare for 

blood ST" 121 CaCh ° thCr Which Were to delu se the world with 


Expulsion of the Greeks from India by Sandrokottos 

Meantime India was forgotten. Eudemos took advantage of the 

f O AI “* to murder Porus ; but was ultimately driven 
it of the Punjab with all his Macedonians by an adventurer 
who was known to the Greeks as Sandrokottos, and to the 
Hindus as Chandragupta.35 This individual is said to have deli 

"Hie ^notices oHi/ „ °"f S '°'" °"‘ y '° hT 

“ - - - js 

3 *. Alexandcr two Asiatic wives, Roxana and Stratira. Roxana 

} « =ss is 

hv thr i*>nl r> ^ Darius, and was treacherously murdered 

oy the jealous Roxana alter the death nf i t? y , . 

3 ° ®*°dorus Siculus, xix. 1 ; Justin, xv. 4. 
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history, Hindu' tradition, the Buddhist chronicles, and the 
Sanskrit drama. 

Greek Accounts of Sandrokottos 

According to classical writers, Sandrokottos was at the city of 
Taxilla when Alexander was there at the commencement of his 
Punjab campaign. He was an exiled prince from the great 
kingdom on the lower Ganges, said to be about eleven days’ 
journey from the Punjab. 36 He was bitterly hostile to the 
reigning sovereign, name Aggrammes, and denounced him as a 
weak king of mean extraction, who permitted his dominions to 
be overrun by banditti. 37 Sandrokottos stated that Alexander 
could easily conquer the kingdom on the Ganges ; but at the 
same time the Indian exile had so exasperated the great 
Macedonian by his impertinence, that he only saved his life by 
a speedy retreat from the Punjab. This impertinence probably 
consisted in exaggerated notions iof his own importance, and a 
pertinacious assertion of his own claims to the throne of 
Aggrammes, which would be irritating to a conqueror who 
respected no claim but that of the sword. After Alexander 
left the Punjab, Sandrokottos experienced a strange run of 
good fortune. By the aid of banditti he captured the city of 
Patali-putra, and obtained the throne ; and then drove the 
Greeks out of India, and established his empire over the whole 
of Hindustan and the Punjab. 38 

Thirteen years after the death <of Alexander, the political 
convulsions which had shaken the civilized world to its centre 
began slowly to subside. The vast empire was dismembered 
into four great provinces ; and although the whole area was 
the theatre of frequent wars, yet the provinces were beginning 
to harden into independent kingdoms. 

30 It was callen the kingdom of the Gangandce and Prasii, and 
probably corresponded to Magadha and Kosala, the modern Behar and 
Oude. The name of Prasii seems to linger in that of Prasa-najit, 

king of Kosala. , . 

37 The father of Aggrammes is said to have been a barber, wh 

had an amour with the queen, and murdered her husband\ and then 
placed his own son Aggrammes on the throne (Qumtius c “ rtl “ s > 
ix. 2). The scandal is unworthy of credit. It is simply the or ! en ^ f 
form of abuse , which is directed not against the individual , but 

against his mother and other female relatives. 

38 Justin, xv. 4. Plutarch, Life of Alexander. 
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lot of SHpnW he Eu P hrates an d the Indus fell to the 

B C 11? ^ Nikator, who dated his reign from the year 
B.C. 312, which is the era of the dynasty of the Seleukidar 

fnto^the 8 Purdah" had a «°nipanied Alexander in his expedition 

carry out thi , ! ^ h f appears to have been ambitious to 

d . esigns of his great commander. Like him he 
c iquered Bactna ; and then he turned towards the south and 
east, and appeared on the bank of the Indus Rnt * « 

himself confronted by a far superior enemy to the one whom 

ssb s 

BTJ&'SrS* ■£°?r ,r ™ -ss 

by the residence of a Greek a^h i aIhance Was strengthened 

the court of Sandrokmtos and i, °n n , amed t Me S asthe nes at 

the most authentic information ’ • llereafter a PPear that 

civilization of the Gangetic valley "a^thii" 8 . Condltlon and 
Megasthenes. 30 J * t ls P eri °d is supplied by 


Mar riage op t„ e Hindu R AJA to a Creek p EINC£ss 

Secantt thJhS^t IX^Ihr^V*- 

absence" o L IT i d e a s" ' " But"in "Jh' G beC3USe ° f Jthe ^SMeral 
tutions had been manned f nget,C - Valley Caste insti- 
Megasthenes, who redded for a lmmcmoria l ; and 

Putra, bears direct te^ timoi]v°tn COPS, d erabIe period at Patali- 

Sandrokottos no one was ahoweri^t ! ^ th ® klngdom of 

hereditary profession *0 There ' ° ma i" ry out of bis caste or 

here is reason, however, to believe that 

Hindu 'mSam P' P \ 9 Th ’ C ” ct k and 

"^£35 ^r^tTz,z, see - 

egathenes in Strabo, India, sect. 49. 
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Sandrokottos was a convert to Buddhism, and consequently not 
unwilling to prove to his Hindu' subjects that he had thrown 
off the trammels of caste. But under any circumstances such a 
marriage must have created a profound impression amongst a 
people so conservative as the Hindu's. It will be seen hereafter 
that traces of this marriage between Sandrokottos and a Greek 
•princess lingered for many centuries in both Brahmanical and 
Buddhist tradition ; and the event ultimately gave rise to a 
controversy, which must have caused considerable agitation in 
the old Hindu' world, as to whether the son of a Raja by a 
Sudra' queen could rightly inherit the throne. 

Hindu Civilization Described by Megasthenes : 

Authenticity of his Evidence 

The pictures of old Hindu civilization which are presented by 
Megasthenes possess a value which has scarcely been sufficiently 
appreciated. They are drawn from real life, and generally from 
what the ambassador himself saw ; and though they are con¬ 
fined to the surface of society, they are of the highest importance 
as the authentic observations of a Greek political officer, ela¬ 
borately drawn up at a period when such literary labour pro¬ 
bably formed his chief amusement and occupation amidst the 
dreary monotony of an Asiatic court with its miserable intrigues 
and tedious ceremonial. 41 Above all, Megasthenes, like Herodotus, 
was evidently anxious ta furnish correct information. Those of 
his statements which were based upon mere hearsay evidence, 
may sometimes prove to be fabulous ; but for this the Gres 
ambassador cannot be held entirely responsible. Asiatics will 
exaggerate. Their imagination is boundless, and only equalled 
by their ignorance and credulity. No doubt they told stories, 
with the utmost gravity and child-like faith, of ants as big as 
foxes digging for gold, of men strong enough to pull up trees, 
of people with ears hanging down to their feet, and of other 
strange monstrosities. 42 Megasthenes believed these stories, 

41 The position of the Greek ambassadors or residents at Patah- 
putra, seems to have strongly resembled that of the political agents of 
the British government at the court of Mandalay, the capital of the 
kingdom of upper Burma. The author was specially struck with 
this analogy during a visit to the political agent at Mandalay in 1870 

42 Strabo is unduly severe upon Megasthenes, and denounces him 

as a fabulist (Jntrod. sect. 9). Yet it is easy for any one co ” versa "‘ 
with India to point out the origin of many of the so cal.ed fables. 
The ants are not as big as foxes, but they are very extraordi y 
excavators. The stories of men pulling up trees, asd using them as clue 
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and naturally repeated them ; and it may be added that similar 

hebVvL T re rel f ted . by Slr J° hn Mandeville, and implicitly 
beheyed by our forefathers. But when Megasthenes tells us of 

rehahlp 6 Th hls , statements ma y b e accepted as authentic and 
bv the i,Vb h 7^ 3re susce P tibl e of further explanation 

p y se h nt jay f ^ expenence which is available in the 

Ancient Capital of Pataliputra, near the 

Modern Patna 

Of Megasthenes himself little is known beyond the fact that 
he was a Greek ambassador, and apparently the first of his 
countrymen who had reached the banks of the Ganges, and 

^ e Ii ed t i, he g u e f remote cit y of Patali-putra. He must have 
noted, though he does not say so, the quaint shipping in the 

iver, which no doubt kept up a communication through the 

greater part of the empire, from the neighbourhood of the 

Punjab to the Bay of Bengal. He certainly observed with a 

tTe X eye . gfeat wo . oden waI1 or Palisade which surrounded 
the city ; and he mentions that it was pierced with holes 

a b^L' VhlC r E a A ChC r S COuld dlscb arge their arrows against 
sieging force Outside this wall was a ditch which ran 

ound the city, and probably communicated with the river ; and 

are common enough in the Maha Bharata, especially in the legends of 
the exploits of Bhima. Men do not have ears hanging down to their 
feet, but both men and women will occasionally elongate their ears 

lobe “other CXtr “° rd, ” ar y [ ashton h V thrusting articles through the 
1 ? , w S , haVe been discredited, which are based upon 
actual fact. Megasthenes describes serpents with membranous wLvc 
h\e bats , whose moisture will putrefy the shin • hut tl , • 

of Strabo, it was "hatZCa Zoo/ a "° ther f vh,ch excited the wrath 

says A^old wlan oZ told me lZtZ B “ b °? l° h “™ bass 

the British army, had TeenTpfople ZZho'tpZL k “ sband > “ f e P 0 V in 

themselves with the other." P (Domestic mZ ^ ° nd covere d 

Hindus. Benares I860) Thr <tn „ Ja?1 ners and Customs of the 

Fitch, Who travelled in In JiZabout 15RS “t7‘° the Hi ^yas. 
had ears a span long 1585 ’ **»* that a P^ple in Bootan 
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which served both as a means of defence and a common sewer. 
He was impressed with the immense size of the city. Patali- 
putra was a vast metropolis in the shape of a parallelogram,, 
extending ten miles along the bank of the river, and two miles 
into the interior. There the exiled Greek gazed upon the 
dreamy oriental life which still meets the eye in a Hindu or 
Burmese capital. The stately elephants, with richly ornamented 
howdahs moving slowly but majestically along; chariots and 
horsemen followed by numerous retinues ; crowded bazaars, with 
their endless variety of shops, and industrious artisans of every 
class; the soldiers with their bows and arrows, their swords, 
bucklers, and javelins; the shameless Yogis and arrogant Brah¬ 
mans. Megasthenes also describes a festival procession such as 
may still be occasionally seen in eastern cities. An array of 
elephants with furniture and trappings of gold and silver; 
numerous chariots drawn by four horses, or by several pairs of 
oxen; large bodies of attendants, handsomely attired, bearing 
huge vessels or goblets of gold and silver, as well as tables, state 
chairs, drinking cups, and bowls of Indian copper, richly set with 
emeralds, beryls, Indian carbuncles, and other precious stones; 
whilst the whole procession was invested with a sensational 
character from being associated with wild beasts, such as hump¬ 
backed oxen, panthers, tame lions, and a multitude of birds of 
variegated plumage and fine song . 43 

Royal Palace and Zenana 

Megasthenes furnishes a picture of the royal palace at Patah- 
putra, which seems to have been more of a Tartar than 3n 
Aryan type. It was a splendid building occupied only by the 
Raja and his women; for even the body guard was stationed 
outside the gate. The palace women are said to have been 
purchased of their parents; but this statement probably refers 
only to those who filled the place of attendants or slaves. As 
regards the queens Megasthenes maintains a strict reserve; and 
thus nothing whatever is known of the married life of the Greek 
princess. As regards the Raja, it is said that he lived in such 
perpetual fear of treachery, that he never slept during the day, 

43 Megathenes in Strabo's India, sects. 36, 69. Compare also the 
preparations for the installation of Rama as Yuvaraja. History, vol. 

ii., Ramayana, chap. 8 . -1071 

A similar procession was to be seen at Rangoon in 18/1, wnen 

the famous Shwe-Dagon pagoda was crowned with the gold Htee, or 
royal umbrella, excepting that on the latter occasion there were no 

wild beasts. 
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and frequently changed his bed at night, as a precaution against 
surprise. 44. It was unlawful for the Raja to get drunk; and 
according to a story which was told to the Greek ambassador 
any woman who murdered a Raja whilst the latter was in a 
state of intoxication was rewarded by being made the queen of 
his successor. 45 The story, however, is open to question. No 
doubt it originated in the fact that a woman has occasionally 
murdered an Asiatic sovereign, on the understanding that she 
should become the wife of the heir to the throne. Such a pro¬ 
mise, however, is generally broken by the new monarch, who 
can rarely bring himself to make the murderess his queen. 


Duties and Amusements of the Raja 

The Raja was not always secluded in his palace. He left 

it whenever he took the command of the army, or sat in his 

court as judge, or offered sacrifice to the gods, or went on a 

hunting expedition. Sandrokottos seems to have been an able 
general, and no doubt spent much of his time with his army. 
Megasthenes describes his camp, which consisted .of four hundred 
thousand men, and was yet maintained in good order and 

discipline. No useless or disorderly multitudes were tolerated. 
Theft was so rare amongst the troops, that the value of the 
articles stolen on any single day never exceeded two hundred 
drachmas. When the Raja sat as judge, he remained in the 
court the whole day, and allowed nothing to interrupt him. As 
regards his religious worship no further details are furnished- 
the reference, however, to his going out to sacrifice to the gods’ 
proves that at this period, at any rate, the state religion was 
Brahmamcal, whatever might have been the individual belief of 
bandrokottos. The royal hunting expeditions are described at 
considerable length. The Raja went out with a crowd of women 
who in their turn were surrounded on all sides by a number 

7 onTiJTl P 7 S T t rf n8 ° f Upper , ? Urma ’ or Ava , wh ° evidently be- 
longs to the Indo-Ch, ncse type, although he claims a Kshatriva origin 

leads a life of seclusion very simitar to that of Sandrokottos. He 
treachery 5 dr °° m CVCry ni S ht ™ * safeguard against sudden 

« Megasthenes in Strabo, India, sect. 55. The laws of Burma are 

of the fiT’ e y aga ‘ nSt , intoxicat }°n ; indeed drunkenness is one 

rein ' ^ C & rea * crimes in the Buddhist code of morality. In 1845 the 
r gmng sovereign was a drunkard, and had become a terror dike to 
hi queens and ministers; at last he was suddenly seized in a state 
of intoxication, and placed in a state of confinement • and he is said 
to have been ultimately smothered in'the recesses of The palace 
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of spearmen; whilst drums and gongs were beaten in front, pro¬ 
bably to warn off all intruders. The road was guarded with 
ropes, and every stranger who passed within the ropes, whether 
man or woman, was put to death. So long as the Raja hunted 
within the enclosures, he discharged his arrows from a high seat, 
whilst two or three armed women stood near him. When, how¬ 
ever, he hunted in the open plain he discharged his arrows from 
an elephant, whilst his women accompanied him in chariots, or 
on horses and elephants. On these occasions all the women were 
provided with arms, as though they were going on a military 
expedition. 40 


Hinnu Banquets 

Oi the inner life of the palace nothing more is recorded. 
One statement, however, has been preserved which seems to 
indicate that the ambassador was familiar with one phase of old 
Hindu life. He saj's that it was the custom at banquets to place 
a table, like a side-board, before each individual. A golden dish 
full of boiled rice was then placed on each table; after which 
different sorts of meat dressed in the Indian style were served 
up to the several guests. 47 In the present day a Hindu host will 
entertain his European guests in accordance with their own 
customs ; but there is no reason to doubt that in the third century 
before Christ, Indian curries were served up much after the 
fashion described by Megasthenes. 

Difference of Civilization in the Punjab and 

Hindustan 

The civilization which prevailed in the great Gangetic empire 
of Sandrokottos was essentially different from that of the Punjab 
kingdom under Porus. The people were strictly divided into 
castes and hereditary professions. Again, the army was not 
composed of contributions from feudatory princes, but was a 
vast standing camp, maintained solely at the charge of the king. 
The government was not administered by feudal or vassal chief¬ 
tains, under a suzerain or lord-paramount; but by a network of 
officials which spread over the entire empire. The Raja, as 
already seen, was an irresponsible and all-powerful despot, bear- 

* 

40 Strabo, India, sect. 55. In the Hindu drama of SaJ(untaIa, 
Raja Dushyanta is represented as being attended in the chase by 
Y avana women, with bows in their hands, and wearing garlands 
of wild flowers. Professor Monier William’s translation, Act II. 
Scene 1. 

47 Megasthenes in Athenceus, Boo\ IV, c. 39. 
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ing a closer resemblance to a Tartar monarch, like Chenghiz or 
limour, than to ^ a Rajpoot suzerain like Porus. But before 
entering more minutely into these marks of difference, it will 

be necessary to indicate the social structure and political adminis¬ 
tration of the great Gangetic empire. 

Ryots or Cultivators 

Hie mass. of the population, and the main support of the 

TtCZ'T* o thC h ^ andmen or cultivators, who answered 
he modern Ryots. These cultivators were servants of the 

Raja In other words, the Raja was not merely the sovereign 

Eurnne d0miniOnS ’f bl , lt ‘ he actual P ro P rietor of the land in the 

fs labourer !" 36 A * . WO I d ; and the Ryots cultivated this land 
as abourers, and received a share of the produce as wages 

Thus a large proportion of the produce of the empire was stored 

tr^.d £Very j £ar ln r tHe r ° yal S ranaries . and partly sold to the 
trading and manufacturing classes, and partly devoted to the 

th f m R e " a * nCe ° f tHe army and civil administration. 48 Meantime 
M° tS 'T erC ap ;P arently happy and contented. “ They are ” 

resort ' a ,, most mild and £ entle people. They never 

husbarulmen 

Traders and Artisans 

kSSscSH ! = “r 

This was not in accordance wfth the Euron^ ? C T y artisan - 

men and mechanics should r* •, European idea that trades- 
in return ^or^rS^in^r^ '° 1^1 SUpp ° rt . of the state 
Asiatic idea, that they should na v ’ J Ut onglnated in the 

in money or service ’for the v,ri ’il heir Iord an . d master, either 
avocations within his dominions'" Tht purs f uing their several 
and builders of ships came under T' le ™ anafac ‘ a rers of arms 
were ^employed so.e.y by the Rat /ndtor^ f T^ ne ^ 

« llesa/thlnes °L ^Strabo"/'inflict™ 

R y ots share was only one-fourth. This muft be a ,»]fw{ e ‘ U tht 
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and they were paid for their services both in money and produce. 
The arms thus manufactured were stored up in the royal 
magazines; and were supplied to the soldiers by the commander- 
in-chief as occasion required, and returned to the magazines 
when the expedition was over. The ships that were constructed 
by the royal ship-builders were in like manner placed in the 
charge of the admiral of the royal navy, who hired them out 
to any merchant who might require shipping for the purposes 
of traffic. 50 

The third class consisted of the soldiers, who formed a 
standing army supported by the king. When not engaged on 
active service, they are said to have spent their time in idleness 
and drinking. But they were always ready to start on an expedi¬ 
tion ; for they had only to attend in person, and were furnished 
with all that was required throughout the campaign. Horses and 
elephants were returned to the royal stables after every expedi¬ 
tion. Every elephant carried four men on his back; the driver 
and three archers. Every chariot carried three men ; the driver, 
and two fighting men. These chariots were only drawn by 
horses on the field of battle. On the march they were drawn 
by oxen, whilst the horses were led by a halter, so that their 
spirit might not be damped, or their legs chafed and inflamed, 
before going into action. 51 

Sages or Philosophers 

The fourth class was composed of the so-called philosophers, 
some of whom were gymono-sophistae, or “ naked philosophers.” 
Under this general head of philosophers are evidently included 
both Brahmans and Buddhist monks ; and the notices which have 
been recorded by Megasthenes, although somewhat confused, 
are worthy of particular consideration. “ The philosophers, 
says Megasthenes, “ are the smallest in number of all the castes, 
but they are the highest in rank. They are sometimes engaged 
by private persons to perform sacrifices and other public rites. 
But they are also employed by the Raja in a public capacity, to 
collect any useful information which may tend to the improve¬ 
ment of the earth, or of the animals who live upon the earth, 
or conduce to the advantage of the state. 


50 Megasthenes in Strabo , India , sect. 46. The present Burmese 
government is of a somewhat similar character. The \mg has on 
occasions sought to be the only trader and manufacturer in his 
dominions. 

51 Megasthenes in Strabo, India, sects. 47, 52. 
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The Great Assembly 

At the beginning of every new year they attend the king 
at the gate, and form what is called the Great Assembly; and 
those who have made any discoveries, and committed them to 
writing, are expected on such occasions to declare them publicly. 
Those whose observations are found to be correct are exempted 
for life from all contributions or tribute. But those whose 
observations are found to be incorrect, are prohibited, after the 
third attempt, from publishing any further information ”62 

Reign of Sandrokottos : a Transition Period 

1 he foregoing account of the Great Assembly throws a 
further light upon the new forms of religious thought, which 
were slowly fermenting on the banks of the Ganges. It was a 
transition period between the age of animal sacrifice and the age 
of benevolence and humanity. The Raja still offered sacrifice, 
and indulged in the pleasures of the chase; and no doubt con¬ 
tinued to eat flesh meat, dressed in the fashion which Megas- 
then.es ^ ias described. But he was already being brought under 
the influence of the reforming spirit of the age. He utilized the 
philosophers, or learned class, by engaging them in the work 
of experiment and observation, with the view of ascertaining 
what would improve the productions of the earth, and especially 
the condition of animals, for whom all believers in the metempsy¬ 
chosis had a tender regard. At the same time the philosophers 
were also to ascertain what would tend to the advantage of the 
government Such were the matters which were publicly 
declared and discussed in the presence of the Raja, at the Great 
Assembly which was held at the commencement of every new 


Division of the Philosophers into Brahamans and 

Germaines (Sramans) 

Tlie •philosophers were divided by Megasthenes into two 
distinct communities, the Brahmans and the Germanes (or 
^raraans), which will be found hereafter to correspond to the 
Brahman sages and the Buddhist monks. But he seems to 
intimate that both classes were alike employed upon the public 

"Vl eVdOF r g - the , resources of country, and improving 
e condition of animals. Indeed it may be inferred from his 

observations that neither Brahmans nor Sramans were at thi«* 

as "the tZTr S ° t lu TeV ' S '' ous st " d y a ” d contemplation 

as the later literature of both communities would seem to imply. 

52 Megasthenes in Strabo, India, sect. 39. 
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Strangely enough he preferred the Brahmans to the Sramans; 
but upon this point it will be better to submit his views in full. 

Life of the Brahman Sages 

“ The Brahmans,” says Megasthenes, “ are held in higher 
repute than the Germanes, because they are better agreed as to 
their opinions. From their earliest infancy they pass under the 
charge of a succession of guardians and preceptors suitable to 
their advancing years. They dwell in a grove in the front of 
the city, within an enclosure of moderate size. There they live 
on frugal fare, abstain from all animal food, and lead lives of 
celibacy. They spend their time in grave discourse, and are 
ready to converse with all who listen with respect; but should 
any one interrupt the discourse by speaking, coughing, or any 
other noise, he is at once expelled from their society on the 
ground that he cannot maintain sufficient self-control. After 
the expiration of thirty-seven years, a Brahman is permitted to 
return to secular life, to wear fine robes and gold rings, and to 
marry as many wives as he pleases. 53 But such Brahmans do 
not teach their philosophy to their wives, lest the women should 
become depraved, and divulge things which ought to be con¬ 
cealed. 54 

“ The Brahmans chiefly discourse respecting death. They 
believe that death to them is only a birth into a real and happy 
life. They discipline themselves to prepare for death. They 
teach that ideas of happiness or misery are only illusion of the 
imagination, inasmuch as the same circumstances will affect the 
same individual sometimes with joy and at other times with 
sorrow. 55 


Doctrine of the Supreme Spirit 

“ Tn some of their speculations regarding physical phenomena, 
the Brahmans display a childish simplicity. At the same time 
they hold several of the same doctrines which are current 
among the Greeks. They teach that the world is generated and 
destructible, and of a spherical figure; and that the god who 
made it, and governs it, also pervades the whole of it. They 
believe that the earth is situated in the centre of the universe 
and that water was the chief element in its formation. They 
have peculiar ideas of the soul, and the principle of generation. 


53 This is certainly opposed to the division of the life of a Brahman 
into four ages, as laid down by Mann. 

54 Megasthenes in Strabo, India, sect . 59. 

55 Megasthenes in Strabo, India, sect. 59. 
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They also invent fables, after the manner of Plato, respecting 
the immortality of the soul and the punishment in Hades. 50 x 

Question of Self-destruction 

“ These phlosophers do not maintain the dogma of self- 
destruction. On the contrary, they consider that those who com¬ 
mit this act are fool-hard} r . Those who are severe by nature 
will wound themselves, or cast themselves down precipices. 
Those who are impatient of pain drown themselves. Those who 
are of ardent tempers throw themselves into the fire. Kalanos 
belonged to this last class; he had no control over himself, and 
was a slave to the table of Alexander.” 5 ? 

Greek Opinions of the Brahmans 

The remarks of Megasthenes respecting the Bra'hmans are 
valuable as the impartial description furnished by a competent 
eye-witness. He considered that the} r occupied a higher posi¬ 
tion than the other philosophers, apparently because they were 
comparatively free from those sectarian and schismatic disputes 
which were agitating the Buddhist communities. The Greek 
ambassador admired the Brahmanical philosophy, which was in 
accordance with the systems taught in the schools of Pythagoras 
and Socrates; but he was sufficiently imbued with the free- 

thinking spirit of the age, to deride their religious views as 

regards a future state, as being based upon fables rather than 
upon experience. 

50 Megasthenes in Strabo, India , sect. 59. 

57 Megasthenes in Strabo , India, sect. 68. The remarks of 
Megasthenes with reference to the suicide of Kalanos are very obscure. 
He evidently failed to apprehend the ideas which prompted the 
i cci cant old Brahman to commit such horrible self-martyrdom. 
According to the Vedic idea Fire was a deity who purified and re - 
fined , ti ? was also a divine messenger, who carried the sacrifice to the 
gods. Kalanos had forfeited his position in the eyes of his fellow 

Brahmans. He had lost caste by following Alexander out of Indian 

territory. He was seventy-three years of age when he was attacked 
by disease for the first time. Death by fire relieved him from all the 
terrors of pain and old age, and purified his soul from every sin and 
carried it away to the abode of the gods. 

In the Ramayana a story is told of a sage, named Sarabhanga. 
who committed, a similaract of self-martyrdom, which enabled him 
to throw off his mortal body as a serpent casts its slough and *o 

“is /0rm ° f ? Cr P ctual History, vol. ii., Ramayana, 
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Greek Opinions of the Buddhist Monks 

As regards the Germanes (or Buddhist monks 58 ), Megasthenes 
seems to have derived his information from their opponents. 
He speaks of them as being of inferior repute to the Br'ahmans. 
The most honourable were a class of hermits who dwelt in the 
forests, and subsisted on leaves and wild fruits. They abstained 
from wine, and led lives of celibacy. The Raja was accustomed 
to consult them by means *of messengers. Next in estimation 
was a class of physicians, who were engag'ed in the study of 
the nature of man. They lived frugally on rice and meal, which 
were freely supplied by the masses. 59 It will be seen hereafter 
that these physicians plaj r ed an important part in the practical 
system of Buddhism which finds expression in the edicts of 
Asoka. 


Three Extra Castes Described by Megasthenes 

The four great castes of the Hindu' people have now been 
brought under review ; namely,—husbandmen, tradesmen, 
soldiers, and philosophers. Generally speaking, they correspond 
to the four castes of Brahmanical law ; namely,—Su'dras, 
Vaisyas, Kshatriyas, and Bra'hmans. But Megasthenes distri¬ 
butes the people of India into seven castes, by adding three 
•other classes which, however, are not castes properly so called ; 
namely,—shepherds, inspectors, and officers of state. 60 

58 It is a dispuetd point whether the Germanes or Sramans were 
Buddhists or Jains. The point is of little consequence in dealing 
with broad currents of religious thought. The Jains were orl S in f*‘}y 
a sect of Buddhists. Their chief saint Parisnath flourished b.c. 200. 
They have twenty-four saints ; the Buddhists have only seven Buddhas 
in the present universe. The Jains have caste ; the Buddhists none. 
Both ignore deity. 

59 Megasthenes in Strabo, India , sect. 60. Kleitarchos, who accom¬ 
panied Alexander to the Punjab, furnishes accounts of a class of philo¬ 
sophers whom he called Pram nee (.Kleitarchos in Strabo, India, sect. 70, 
71) He spea\s of them as a contentious class who opposed the 
Brahmans , and derided them for occupying themselves with the study 
of physiology and astronomy. These Pramnee are sometimes identified 
with the Buddhists, but if so they could scarcely have been the hermits 
who lived in remote forests, nor the physicians who studied the nature 
of man. Possibly they may have been ordinary Buddhist monfis, who 
scorned all pursuits excepting those connected with religion. 

60 It appears strange that Megasthenes should have divided the 
people of India into seven castes. Practically the number of castes in 
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Shepherds and Hunters 

The shepherds included hunters, and were certainly not a 
caste of Hindus. They were nomades dwelling in tents, and were 
probably of Tartar origin. Their avocations were precisely those 
which a Brahmanical people, who revolted at the idea of 
slaughter, or even iof trading in animals, would naturally leave 
as a monopoly in the hands of foreigners. The regular occupa¬ 
tion of these shepherds was breeding cattle, and selling or letting 
out beasts of burden; and no other class in the kingdom was 
allowed to engage in this cattle trade. They also gained a sub¬ 
sistence by hunting. They were employed by the king to destroy 
the wild animals and birds which infested the sown fields; and 
for this public duty they received an allowance of corn from 
the royal grananes.«i The inspectors and officers of state must 
in like manner be excluded from the number of hereditary castes 


India is endless ; every little trade and profession forming a hereditary 
aste of its own, out of which its members may not marry. But all 
these nondescript castes are supposed to be included in one or other of 

pop,llation reat CaSt£S ’ ° r ° re reiened to the P ariah or or outcast 

Herodotus, however (u. 91), had divided the people of Egypt into 
seven castes ; namely,--priests, soldiers, herdsmen, swineherds, trades- 
men, interpreters, and steersmen ; and Megasthencs may therefore have 
taken it for granted that there were seven castes in India It is a 

aCt . tk( “ 1 ro ™ the t,me °f Alexander’s expedition to a 
comparatively recent date, geographers and others have continually 
d, awn analogies between Egypt and India. Egypt was watered by 
the Nile; India was watered by the Indus. The Nile produced 
crocodiles ; the Indus produced alligators. The Nile had a delta • so 
had the Indus. Beans grew in Egypt, and beans grew in the Punjab 

of PiT’l antmals ™ er i to be f°“ nd ,n E Sypt and India. The people 
of Ethiopia were darker complex,oned than the people of Egypt • 

ZL ' e ! t e ° P , ° f S T h t crn Indla werc darker complexioned than the 

of the °l, northern ,ndm : Sometimes the analogy failed. The hair 
was straight and glossy. Lab 0 ascribed tJdffeZ*7edmat" 

61 Megasthencs in Strabo, India, sect 41 
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They were merely individuals, some of whom were Brahmans, 
who were selected to fill particular and responsible posts. 02 

Inspectors 

The internal administration of the Gangetic kingdom was 
conducted by inspectors, who seem to have also acted as 
magistrates. Some were appointed to the city, some to the camp, 
and some to the districts or provinces. Their duty as inspectors 
was to collect full information respecting every movement that 
was going on, and to send private reports* to the king. Their 
duty as magistrates combined the ordinary routine of the execu¬ 
tive, with other measures of supervision and surveillance which 
are of an essentially oriental character 03 


System of Espionage 

The duties of inspection may be summed up in the one 
word “ espionage.” The inspectors comprised the best and most 
faithful servants of the government; but they were little more 
than spies and informers. The public women, as in most Asiatic 
cities, furnished the best information; and thus the metropolitan 
inspectors employed the city courtezans, whilst the army inspec¬ 
tors employed the female camp followers. In all Asiatic states 
the work of espionage forms an important element in the adminis¬ 
tration. It is not perhaps so necessary in principalities where 
political or feudal ties have any existence, such as in the older 
Rajput kingdoms. But the majority of Asiatic principalities are 
mere congeries of villages and families, which may be strong as 
separate and individual communities, but have never been 
wielded together into a single nationality, bound together by a 
common sense of mutual interests or patriotic sentiments. 
Under such circumstances the most searching system of espion¬ 
age is necessary to guard against sudden outbreaks, mutinies, 
or revolutions which at any moment might overturn a throne, 
and it was not confined to bazars and camps, but often pene¬ 
trated into the inner domestic life of citizens and soldiers. 


02 Megasthenes in Strabo, India, sect. 49. The shepherds corres¬ 
ponded to the Chanddlas. 

03 Megasthenes in Strabo, India, sect. 50. . ^nJitiral 

^ In the present day this system of espionage is n ***°**% 
necessity in the states which are included unthin the hrntts f 
British Indian empire ; because the feudatory princes are 
guaranteed against war and rebellion by the s *™ 1ig R which has 

mount power. But in a native state, like alliances and 

not as yet been brought under the system of subsidiary alliances, 
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Surveillance of Trade and Manufactures 

The duties of the inspectors, as magistrates and executive 

officers, implied a strict surveillance over all the manufactures 

and commerce of the kingdom; ostensibly perhaps to ensure 

good workmanship, and prevent fraud; but in reality for the 

purpose of levying a tax, amounting to one-tenth of the price 
of every article. 


Duties of the Six Divisions of city Inspectors 

The inspectors, or magistrates of the city, were formed into 
six divisions, each of which consisted of five officials. One 
division maintained a dose supervision over the working of all 

Ilf In? T t "? S ‘ A SeC ° nd divisi ° n P resided over the sale 
ones 11" “: - t0 P^v^t ° ld goods from being sold as new 

produce This h V ! S -°" * 5res,ded , over aI1 sal « and exchanges in 
produce. This division apparently comprised royal brokers who 

mem^ tl^ r dUCC f r ° m the r ° yaI varies, after the' pay! 

retailers Tn the ^ t0 ‘ ^ cu 1 ltlvat . ors = and then supplied it to the 
trade T YV s ' and maln ta'ned a supervision over the 

Ind d 11 TH a y k c . harge ° f ‘he measures that were employed 

unfes a s r ed n d° , 0ne K, individUal *° deaI in various kinds of articles 
unless he paid double rates of taxation on all his sales A fourth 

division collected the tax for the king, which, as already stated 

anempt at 0 fr 0 au e d' tent i, Of PHce ° f the ar ^<e sold ; and Iny 

death A fifth rV U * 6 Pay . ment of this tax was punished by 
aeatn. A fifth division registered all births and deaths with 

^ g Pa a rt tax' ; and f n rV and P ' aCe ' f ° r the twofold ob^of 

which has been the theatre of plots, insurrections, and revolutions lor 

possession of the throne ’ P " nce should ° bt ™ 

iLTr t B :r r - 1 •«*»» 

IXr.ZTkfZ, "T T" 
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suitable lodgings, and appointed attendants (ostensibly to wait 
upon them, but really to observe their mode of life and duly 
report their actions. If one of the strangers happened to fall 
sick, this division of magistrates took special care of him; and 
if he died they buried him, and took charge of his property. 66 

Collective Duties of City Inspectors 

In addition to % these special duties appertaining to each 
division, the city magistrates performed other duties in their 
collective capacity. They took charge of the markets, harbours, 
and temples; they repaired all public works when necessary, 
and they fixed the prices of all articles and commodities that 
were sold in the shops and bazars. 67 


Army Inspectors 

The army inspectors, or magistrates, were in like manner 
formed into six divisions, each of which consisted of five persons. 
One division was associated with the chief superintendent of the 
royal navy, and made all the necessary arrangement for water 
transport. A second division was associated with the officer in 
charge 'of the bullock trains, and made similar arrangement for 
the land transport of military engines, arms, commissariat for 
men and beasts, and other necessaries for the army. Ihis 
division also furnished army attendants, such as grooms, 
nists, and beaters of drums and gongs; for they despatched 
foragers for grass by the sound of the gong. The third divisio 
had charge of what was necessary for the infantry. A four h 
division had charge of what was necessary for the cavalry. ** 
fifth division took care of the chariots. A sixth division saw 

after the elephants. 68 


District Inspectors 

The duties of the inspectors, or magistrates, in the districts 
Ire but slightly touched" upon. The Greek ambassador probably 
found more difficulty in collecting information from the pro 
vinces, than in obtaining it at the capital. Some:of.the distnet 
officers had charge of the rivers, and measured the land, as was 


entertain strangers. In former days, a tax amounting to one-tenth of 
the price of the article was levied on all goods imported by' se <* 
the Burma dominions. F. Sangermano’s description of the Burman 

empire. 

66 Strabo y India, sect. 51. 

67 Ibid. 

68 Strabo, India, sect. 52. 
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done in Egypt. In other words, they observed the effect of the 
yearly inundations during the rainy season. Others inspected the 
great tanks or reservoirs, from which water was distributed by 
canals; so that all might have an equal share in the irrigation. 69 
Others, again, superintended the shepherds and hunters, and 
rewarded those who kept the fields clear of birds and .vermin, 
whilst punishing those who neglected their duties. They collected 
the taxes, and superintended all the various work-people who 
were engaged in connection with the land, such as wood-cutters, 
carpenters, workers in brass, and miners generally. They also 
superintended the public roads, and placed pillars at intervals 
of every ten stadia, or about a mile and a quarter, to indicate 
the by-ways and distances. 70 


Officers of State 

The so-called seventh caste, including officers of state, must 
be dismissed with a bare notice. Megasthenes merely states 
that the seventh caste consisted of counsellors and assessors of 
the king ; and that to these persons belonged the offices of state, 
the tribunals of justice, and the whole administration of affairs. 71 

Administration of tne Gangetic Empire Compared 

with that of Burma 

i he administration of the Gangetic empire thus described 
by Megasthenes, bears a remarkable resemblance to the native 
administration of the existing kingdom of upper Burma, or Ava. 
In both cases there is an entire absence of either an aristocratic 
element, or a popular one. The administration is composed of 
mere officials, whose title and position wholly depend upon the 
will of the sovereign. In Burma it is a mere bureaucracy with¬ 
out any hereditary influence or political training. Every official 
js Profoundly obsequious to the reigning sovereign, whether he 
be the rightful prince or a usurper; and consequently revolu- 
tionaiy attempts to subvert a king are of comparatively frequent 
occurrence as, if successful, they neither affect the administra¬ 
tion nor the masses of the population. 72 


thnt rV ? t \ 0n se f ms to t mili ^te against a previous statement 

that 1L rllZ, M ° nged ‘° the , W « sole proprietor. But seeing 
that the cultivators received a share of the produce as wages, it may 

tf Trains ^ ***" f ' trlona/l y interested in the yearly out-turn 

70 Strabo, India, sect. 50. 

77 Ibid. 49. 

7 ‘ Perha P s the best pub'ished account of Burma and its constitu- 
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Adaptation of the Administration to the Hindu 

Population 

But notwithstanding the apparent defects in the administra¬ 
tion of the Gangetic empire, it seems to have been adapted to 
the people of the country. It was an irresponsible despotism,, 
but of a paternal character; and it was feared and obeyed by 
a population, who have hitherto been supposed to be as unfitted 
as children for the exercise of any political independence, or 
share in the administration outside their own village or family 
community. It has already been seen that Megasthenes praises 
the cultivators, who formed the bulk of the population, as being 
the most gentle and contented in the world. He even expatiates 

on the orderly conduct of the camp, and the absence of the 
crime of theft, in a standing army of four hundred thousand 
men. Of the people of India generally, he says that they are 
happy because of the simplicity of their manners and their 
frugal mode of life. They had but one extravagance, and that 
was a love of ornament which to this day is a characteristic of 
all classes of the community. They never drank wine, excepting 
at sacrifices. 73 Their ordinary beverage was made from rice. 
Their food consisted of what he calls rice-pottage, which no 

tion is to be found in Father Sangermano’s description of the Burmese 
empire y printed at Rome, in 1833, for the Oriental Translation 
Society. The Father spent twenty-six years in Burma y and the author 
has been enabled to test his information, and supplement it with 
additional notes, during a voyage from Rangoon via Ava, Amarapura, 
and Mandalay, to the remote tow?i of Bhamo , on the frontier of 
Burma towards China, a distance of some thousand miles up the 
river Irrawaddy. 

The general resemblance between the courts of Patali-putra and 
Mandalay is so striding that it is easy to conjecture that the court in 
which king Sandro\ottos sat as judge was the Hlot-dau, the Eutto 
of Sangermano, in which the k*ng occupied the principal seat, and 
the ministers sat as counsellors or assessors. 

The Hlot-dau, or supreme council of Ava, exercises all the 
powers of a senate, a high court, and a cabinet. Its functions are 
legislative, judicial, and executive. As a senate, it might veto any 
act or order of the king- As a high court of civil and crimtnal 
justice, it tries all important cases, and is the highest court of appeal. 
As a cabinet, it exercises all the powers of government; and every 
order of the king is issued by the Hlot-dau in the name of the 
ministers of whom the court is composed. In the present day, how¬ 
ever, it is the shadow without the substance of a constitution. 

73 This wine was probably the soma juice of the Vedic hymns . 
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doubt corresponded to rice and curry. Their laws were so 
simple that they had few lawsuits, and none whatever in the 
case of pledges and deposits. They required neither witnesses 
nor seals, but made their deposits and confided in one another, 
liven their houses and property were unguarded. Megasthenes 
adds that they had no written laws, and were even ignorant of 
writing, and regulated everything by memory. This statement 
must be accepted with some reservation. The Brahmans certainly 
possessed a sacred literature, but they would never have pro¬ 
duced their books to the Greek ambassador; and if questioned 

their existence, as the 
easiest way of escapmg from the difficulty. Indeed Nearchos, 

who accompanied Alexander to the Punjab, distinctly states that 
the people wrote letters upon cloth, which was smoothed for the 
purpose by being well beaten. 74 


Authenticity of the Greek Pictures of Ancient India 

/hi 6 r plCt “ res of a , ncient India, which are thus furnished by 
l ° a ~.valuable as much for their realism as for their 
authenticity. They utterly invalidate the gross exaggerations oi 
the Sanskrit epics, whilst clearing away much of the haze which 
surrounds the legendary life of Sakya Muni. They do not 

hprc b ft an i advanc , ed | ta e e of civilization, like that which will 

,nT , t e f °r d c reflected in the Hindu drama; and indeed i 
may be inferred that as yet the Hindu drama had no existence 
or no mention is made of theatrical entertainments of anv kind’ 

sB £is 

sSgS l ~~ 

processions of the worshippers of U ni° nS rescmbl ^ cl the Joyous 

TV,*** hun ""« 2 ,h ’ y 

tected by a bodv-euard ,rf om ’ ”, 1 t,le Ka J a w as pro¬ 

philosophers of ancient India anTde* T? , SO ~ callecl Hter ati or 
recluses, dwelling in groves outside the *1 mere re,i S ious 

a strange metaphysical rehgion and nra e H u™ they taught 
and austerities. 8 ° n ’ and practised still stranger rites 


74 Nearchos in Strabo, India, sect. 67. 
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Review of the Greek Accounts of the Ryots 


The information supplied by Megasthenes as regards the 
agricultural class, who are represented by the modern Ryots, 
is more pleasing, but equally realistic. As already seen, the 
husbandmen were the main support of the government and the 
vast standing army; but their condition could have been little 
better than that of serfs, who cultivated the whole area o 
arable land as the royal domain, and received a share ot the 
harvest for their maintenance. 75 They were, however, happj 
and contented. It may therefore be inferred that they were no 
exposed to unnecessary interference, so long as they did their 
duty to the land. Thev were simple in their wants, and pro- 
bably domestic in their lives. They knew nothing of politics; 
and they took no part in rebellions or revolutions. From 
immemorial they had doubtless been brought up in the heredi¬ 
tary belief that all the land belonged to the Raja, that they 
were his servants, and that their primary duty was to cultivate 
the soil for his benefit; and this humble status they appear to 

have accepted with that blind ignorance which of , ten 
material happiness. When the harvest was abundant their 
share sufficed for all their wants; and in exceptional times ot 
drought or famine, it is only natural to suppose that as servants 
of the Raja, they could be supplied with food from the royal 
granaries, in the same way that the elephants and horses of the 
Raja received their daily rations. They married wives, and y 
became fathers of families; and if a great part of their 
was devoted to labour in the fields, they doubtless had the' 
times of holiday, and celebrated the same festivals which th 
still observe. Under such circumstances they would decor;ate 
themselves, and indeed the whole village with garlands of 
flowers, not forgetting the trees, the temples, and the images 
of the gods: and then with the aid of some Brahman they woul 
offer their little sacrifices, and feast on such simple delicacies as 

75 The evidence of the Greek ambassador as to the respective 
shares of the Raja and the Ryot is deserving of coWertftton. H 
says that the share of the cultivator was only one-fourth conse¬ 
quently the royal share must have been three-fourths. According to 
the concurrent testimony ot the sacred books of theB,“ 
the narratives of the two Chinese pilgrims ^ah-H‘an and 
Thsang, the Raja only received one-sixth of the produce. Perh °f* 
the Raja received three-fourths of the produce from his own special 
demesnes, which were cultivated by serfs; and one-sixth f 
produce of all the lands throughout his empire, which were cultivated 

by the Ryots. 
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their wives could prepare. Such scenes of rural life are not 
unknown to modern India, although they are often alloyed by 
superstitious fear or priestly rapacity. But the Indian Ryots 
had one advantage over the agricultural population of almost 
every other country. They were not liable to military conscrip¬ 
tion. Indeed at no Period of history do thev seem to have been 
forced from their homes, and compelled to serve in the armies 
of the state. Megasthenes describes the soldier class as already 
forming an army of four hundred thousand men; and according 
to his account the Ryots were always regarded as non-com¬ 
batants. Hostile armies might be fighting in their neighbour¬ 
hood, but the Ryots went on ploughing and sowing, utterly 
regardless, and perhaps unconscious, of the work of slaughter 
that was going on around. 70 


Character of the Supervision over Trades and Artisans 

Megasthenes furnishes no information respecting the traders 
and artisans, excepting that they were subjected to an official 
supervision which seems to have amounted to oppression. Indeed 
such a system had a tendency to fetter all trade, whilst opening 
every avenue to corruption. But it is quite in accordance with 
Asiatic ideas. Indeed to this day the Hindus have proved them¬ 
selves patient under every interference and exaction, provided 
cnly that nothing is done contrary to custom. It is the novelty 
of a measure which excites their suspicion and alarm, and 
occasionally drives them to acts of resistance or turbulence. It 
is therefore easy to infer that traders and artisans were 
reconciled to a system of supervision and extortion, under which 
perhaps they could in their turn purchase permission to charge 
a higher price or dispose of an inferior article. 


Reticence of Megasthenes as Regards Politics and Religion 

Upon some points Megasthenes is strangely reticent. Thus 
he only describes the external machinery of civil and military 

70 Megasthenes must have been all the more surprised at this 
immunity of the Indian cultivators, because during the Peloponnesian 
war hostilities generally commenced with the destruction of the 

y y • , . J * I t in the primitive religions of the 

Hindus, in which the earth was especially deified as the goddess of 

fecundity, such a proceeding would probably have been regarded as 
a species of sacrilege. 
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administration, and furnishes no information as regards politics 
or wars. Possibly he may have been deterred by diplomatic 
considerations from dwelling upon such topics; or he may have 
assumed that they would prove of but little interest in the 
western centres of Greek civilization. The religion of the 
Hindus seems scarcely to have excited his curiosity. Had 
Herodotus travelled in India, as he travelled in Egypt, he would 
no doubt have minutely described the several deities, with their 
tem'ples and forms of worship ; but he flourished in an earlier 
age, when religion was still the foundation of all intellectual 
culture. Megasthenes, on the contrary, was apparently imbued 
with the materialism of a later and rationalistic age, when reve¬ 
rence for popular deities was dying out in Hellas, and the 

Hindu sacrifices to their.gods would be regarded with. 

a pitying smile. Megasthenes certainly expresses the opinion 
that the Brahmans were in better repute than the Sramans, but 
he does not appear to have compared their dogmas. He simply 
saw that the Brahmans agreed in their opinions, whilst the 
Sramans were always wrangling. 77 

Greek Ignorance of Bengal 

It seems somewhat extraordinary that neither the Greeks nor 
the Romans knew anything of Bengal. They had acquired a 
certain stock of information respecting the Punjab, and the 
Gangetic valley as far as Patna, or Patali-putra, but they had 
never made their way through Bengal as far as the mouths of 
the Ganges. They had some knowledge of the western coast 
of India from the mouths of the Indus to the island of Ceylon ; 78 
but the eastern coast of Coromandel, and indeed the whole of 
the Bay of Bengal, was utterly unknown. Starbo, who flourished 
at the commencement of the Christian era, was conscious of this 
want of information. The Indian trade was carried on from 
Alexandria, via the river Nile and old Suez canal, as far as the 
western shores of India ; but, as Strabo himself says, very few 
of the merchants from Egypt ever succeeded in reaching the 

77 This opinion of Megasthenes as regards the contentious character 
of the Buddhist monies is of more value than might be expected . 

TV otwithstanding the superiority of their moral tenets , they are a most 
disputatious set ; and unless \ept within the strict area of orthodoxy 
by superior ecclesiastical authority, are prone to fall into heresy. Such 
was their character in the latter days of Safa a Muni, and such is their 
present character on the banks of the Irrawaddy. 

78 Strabo, India, sects. 14, 15. 
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Ganges; and those who did were so ignorant, as to be quite 
unqualified to furnish an account of the places they had visited . 78 


Embassy of Pandion or Porus to Augustus Caesar 

One authentic story has been preserved of an embassy sent 

“ Indian prince, named Pandion or Porus, which is invested 

> th r'*!° rlC lnter fj t - ^his Porus was probably a representa- 

hJl C ° f a hC l ame u°, d family of Puru . to which the former Porus 
belonged who had been defeated by Alexander some three 

centuries previously. 88 It is easy to conceive that rumours of 

Roman 4 ' e- The ^ v °y a Scs undertaken by the 

Roman merchants between Egypt and western India are sufficiently 

Z: ,b 1J V , P 26 )- Tl ‘ e v °y a Z e out lasted about seventy 

days that is thirty days from Egypt to Ocelis, the modern Gehla, 

on the south-western corner of Arabia ; and forty days from Ocelis 

IndiZrh Z modern Mangalore, on the western coast of 

India. The Indian Ocean was at this period infested by pirates who 

seem to have had strongholds on the Malabar coast , especially ’in the 

ZZ ? °> MUZlnS ' ACC ° rd,ngly ^ ^man P ship y cZeTa 

company of archers on board. Muziris was also undesirable on 
account of the distance from the roadstead to the port, which rendered 

modern Cochin, was brought to Barace in canoes. ? V 
j rtXfpZ, S :anl Tagara. 'piUhaTa htL°be'eTiZi 

the Dekhan. The name of Tagara still tieTin Z, 

" "r ‘"dJXzT- 

occupied the whole of the south ma d Pandya which formerly 

had its capital Jtk JS^M^ ThZ °J th *- Pe f n «* la > and 
lectured that it was one of thre^ r> j 0 . as ac( f° r dmgly been con- 

■» -*«*»«.. I'fzizfs. zi it n > 

tn such a remote quarter, could either hone L V ln ,f. lan sovereign 
Roman emperor or even suormte th t a PC ° T ° n a lanCe with the 

^Z7oT7e C °^ d otliTh°anZ7he 
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the victory at Actium, the conquest of Egypt, and the great¬ 
ness of imperial Rome, would reach the shores of Western India,, 
and inspire a powerful Raja, like Porus, with a desire, not un¬ 
known amongst Asiatic princes, to secure a powerful ally from 
the western world. 81 Porus sent a letter to Augustus Caesar, 
stating that he was sovereign over six hundred Rajas, and 
earnestly desired the friendship of the Roman emperor; and 
that he would permit a Roman army to march through his 
dominions and render assistance in any expedition that was just. 


at the conclusion that Augustus Ccesar was another Alexander. 
Moreover it will be seen hereafter that the embassy was accompanied 
by a priest, either a Brahman or a Sr am an, from Baroche on the 
western coast at the mouth of the Nerbudda. Such a man might 
easily have found his way to the Punjab ; but it would have been 

hard for him to have reached Madura. 

It is not, however, impossible that an ancient empire, extending 

over an undefined region in the west and south , may have been 
nominally ruled by Pandya Rajas , who were representatives of the 
house of Porus or Pandion, and had some connection with the 
Pandavas mentioned in the Maha Bharata. Both Arrian and Pliny 
have preserved traditions of such a Pandyan empire. Heracles is 
said to have had an only daughter, named Pandcea, whom he subse¬ 
quently man ied y and thus became the father of a race of Pandya 
sovereigns. Arrian also states that Hera\les gave Pandcea a kingdom 
bearing her name {India, chaps, viii. and ix.). Pliny adds that this 
is the only kingdom throughout India which is ruled y women 
(vi. 23) ; but that there are kings of other nations, who were descended 
from Pandcea. Traces of this Amazonian empire are undoubtedly to 
be found amongst the Malabars on the western coast to this day 
(see History, vol. part Maha Bharata, chap. xvi. note 17). 
Colonel Tod has pointed out an analogy in the legend of the birth 

of Pandu (compare Rajasthan, vol. i., page 30). 

81 This passion of eastern princes to form remote alliances under 

certain circumstances amounts to a political instinct. It is 8 encr J* - v 
developed by immediate danger, an utter ignorance of European 
power, and an overweening sense of their own importance. 7 hus 
in the sixteenth century one Indian prince sent an embassy to Vie 
Great Turk to assist him against the Portuguese. In the last■ cent “ r y 
Tippoo Sultan of Mysore opened up negotiations with the prsi 
Napoleon in the hope of obtaining assistance against the English, in 

our own time Theodore of Abyssinia, the present k in g °f .y rrn 9 
and the Panthay Sultan of Talifoo, have each sought to form alliances 
with European powers. Still more strangely Plorus mentions ( iv. ) 
that ambassadors from China came to Augustus Ccesar. 
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This letter was written in Greek upon a skin, and contained the 
names of the ambassadors who were sent with it; from which 
it appeared that on reaching Roman territory they had all died 
excepting three. The presents consisted of a man born with¬ 
out arms, some large snakes, one serpent ten cubits long, a 
river tortoise three cubits long, and a so-called partridge said 
to be larger than a vulture. The servants of the embassy 
included eight men who appeared naked with girdles round their 
waists, 8 - and were fragrant with perfumes. A holy man, either 
a Brahman or a Sraman, accompanied the embassy. Nothing 
further is known of this extra-ordinary mission, excepting that 
the letter and presents were duly made over to the Roman 
authorities. The holy man proceeded to Athens, probably from 
a natural curiosity to learn something of Greek philosophy. His 

conduct there must have created a profound sensation amongst 
the sages of the academy. 


Suicide of an Indian Sage 

He declared that as his life had been hitherto one of 
unvaried success, he intended to escape from existence in order 
to avoid unexpected calamity. 1 he idea had been familiar to 
the Greeks since the days of Croesus and Periander, but they 
must have been surprised at seeing it realized in fact. The 
Indian sage prepared a pyre, and then naked, anointed, with his 
girdle round his waist, and a smile upon his countenance, he 
leaped upon the pile and perished in the flames. 83 


82 This was the cord worn by the three highest castes , viz. 
Brahmans, Kshatnyas, and Vaisyas. See History, vol. ii. } pages 529, 

9 i 9« 

83 Strabo, India, sect. 73. The following inscription is said to 
have been set up over the tomb of the Hindu philosopher 

. Za J™ ano -chegas, an Indian a native of Bargosa, having immortal - 
ized himself according to the custom of his country , here lies” 

1 he name “Zarmano,” seems to imply that he was one of the 

rZ WaHeS } ° r ru ram T\ Di ? n Cassitis ('*•) calls him Zarmanus. 
JAf Che Sas has been identified with Sheik. Bargosa is 

apparently a corruption of Barygaza, the modern Baroche. 



CHAPTER XI 


BUDDHISM IN INDIA : 543 B.C. TO 1000 AD. 

By W. W. Hunter 

The first great solvent of Brahmanism was the teaching of 
Gautama Buddha. The life of this celebrated man has three 
sides,—its personal aspects, its legendary developments, and its 
religious consequences upon mankind. In his own person, 
Buddha appears as a prince and preacher of ancient India. In 
the legendary developments of his story, Buddha ranks as a 
divine teacher among his followers, as an incarnation of Vishnu 
among the Hindus, and as a saint of the Christian church, with 
a day assigned to him in both the Greek and Rioman calendars. 
As a religious founder, he left behind a system of belief which 
has gained more disciples than any other creed in the world; 
and which is now more or less accepted by 500 millions of 
people, or nearly one-half the human race. According to the 
Pali texts, Buddha was born 622 B.C., and died 543 B.C. 
Modern calculations fix his death about 478 B.C. 1 2 


The Story of Buddha, Modelled on the Epic Type 

The story of Buddha’s earthly career is a typical one. It is 
based on the old Indian ideal of the noble life which we have 
seen depicted in the Sanskrit epics. Like the Pandavas in the 
Mahabharata, and like Rama in the Ramayana, Buddha is the 
miraculously born son of a king, belonging to one of the two 
great Ar> r an lines, the Solar and the Lunar; in Buddhas case, 
as in Rama’s, to the Solar. His youth, like that of the epic 
heroes, is spent under Brahman tutors, and, like the epic heroes, 
he obtains a beautiful bride after a display of unexpected 
prowess with the bow; or, as the northern Buddhists relate, 
at an actual Swayam-vara, by a contest in arms for the princess. 
A period of voluntary exile follows an interval of married 

1 Childers* Dictionary of the Pali Language, s. v. Buddho, p. 96. 
The accepted traditional dates of Indian Buddhism are followed in 
this chapter. 

2 General Cunningham*s Corpus Inscriptionum Jndicarum, 
p. vit. ; Oldenberg*s Buddha, sein Leben, etc. (Hoey*s excellent 
translation, p. 197). Vide post, p. 198. 
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nappiness, and Buddha retires like Rama to a Brahman’s hermit¬ 
age in the forest. 


Buddha and Rama 

The sending back of the charioteer to the bereaved father’s 
capital forms an episode in the story of both the young princes. 
As in the Ramayana, so in the legend of Buddha, it is to the 
jungles on the south of the Ganges, lying between the Aryan 
settlements and the aboriginal races, that the royal exile repairs. 
After a time of seclusion, the Pandavas, Rama, and Buddha 
alike emerge to achieve great conquests; the two former by 
force of arms, the last by the weapons of the Spirit. Up to 
this point the outline of the three stories has followed the same 
type; but henceforth it diverges. The Sanskrit epics depict the 
ideal Aryan man as prince, hermit, and hero. In the legend of 
Buddha, that ideal has developed into prince, hermit, and saint. 

His Lonely Youth, from the Age of 1—19 

Gautama, afterwards named Buddha, ‘ The Enlightened,’ and 

Siddhartha, ‘ He who has fulfilled his end,’ was the only son of 

Suddhodana, King of Kapilavastu. This prince, the chief of 

the Sakya clan, ruled over an outlying Aryan settlement on the 

north-eastern border of the Middle Land, about a hundred miles 

to. the north of Benares, and within sight of the snow-topped 

Himalayas. A Gautama Rajput of the noble Solar line, he 

wished to see his son grow up on the warlike model of his race. 

But the young prince shunned the sports of his playmates, and 

i^tired to solitary day-dreams in nooks of the palace garden. 

I he king tried to win his son to a practical career by marrying 

him to a beautiful and talented girl; and the youthful Gautama 

unexpectedly proved his manliness by a victory over the flower 

of the young chiefs at a tournament. For a while he forgot his 

solemn speculations on the unseen, in the sweet realities of early 
married life. J 


His Married Life, from the Age 19—29 

fvnes n of hi oIH ri l e . S the , city he dee P ly reflected on the 

types of old age, disease, and death which met his eye* and 

* e Powerfully impressed by the calm of a holy man’ who 

ofThis worW^ Aftr h ' S S ° Ul a ?° Ve the chan S es and sorrows 
Ot this world. After ten years, his wife bore to him an onlv 

do n selv n to ^hf tV 3 ’ fe % HnS ' t St th - is n£W tie shouId bind him, too 
osely to the things of earth, retired about the age of thirty to 

a cave among the forest-clad spurs of the Vindhyas.The story 
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of how he turned away from the door of his wife’s lamplit 
chamber, denying himself even a parting caress of his new-born 
babe lest he should wake the sleeping mother, and galloped off 
into the darkness, is one of the many tender episodes in his life. 
After a gloomy night ride, he sent back his one companion, the 
faithful charioteer, with his horse and jewels to his father. 
Having cut off his long Rajput locks, and exchanged his princely 
raiment for the rags of a poor passer-by, he went on alone a 
homeless beggar. This abandonment of earthly pomp and power, 
and of loved wife and new-born son, is the Great Renunciation 
which forms a favourite theme of the Buddhist scriptures in 
Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan, and Chinese. It has furnished, during 
twenty centuries, the type of self-sacrifice which all Indian 
reformers must follow if they are to win the trust of the people. 

Buddha’s Forest Life, between 30—36 or 29—34 

For a time Buddha studied under two Brahman recluses, 
near Rajagriha, in Patna District, learning from them that 
the path to divine knowledge and tranquillity of soul lies through 
the subjection of the flesh. He then buried himself deeper in 
the south-eastern jungles, which at that time covered Gaya 
District, and during six years wasted himself by austerities in 
company with five disciples. The temple of Buddha-Gaya» 
marks the site of his long penance. But instead of earning peace 
of mind by fasting and self-torture, he reached a crisis ot 
religious despair, during which the Buddhist scriptures affirm 
that the enemy of mankind, Mara, wrestled with him in bodily 
shape. Torn with doubts as to whether, after all his^ penance, 
he was not destined to perdition, the . . . • . ascetic, in a fina 

paroxysm, fell senseless to the earth (588 B.C.)* 


His Spiritual Crisis 

When he recovered, the mental struggle had passed. He 
felt that the path to salvation lay not in self-torture in a n Jo. unt ^ 1 
cave, but in preaching a higher life to his fellowmen. His five 
disciples, shocked by his giving up penance, forsook hl ™> a 
Buddha was left in solitude to face the question whether he 
alone was right and all the devout minds of his age were wrong. 

* The magnificent volume by General Sir A Cunningham, Maha- 
bodhi ; or, the Great Buddhist Temple at Buddha-Gaya (W. H.Al 
&■ Co., 1892), and Buddha-Gaya, the Hermitage of Sofiya Muni, by 
Rajendralala Mitra (Calcutta , 1878), are the two standard worfis on 
this venerable seat of Buddhism . 
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The Buddhist scriptures depict him as sitting serene under a 
fig-tree, while the great Enemy and his crew whirled round him 
with darning weapons. ‘When the conflict began between the 
Saviour of the World and the Prince of Evil,’ says one of their 
sacred texts, 4 ‘ the earth shook, the sea uprose from her bed, 
the rivers turned back to the mountains, the hill-tops fell crash¬ 
ing to the plains, the sun was darkened, and a host of headless 
spirits rode upon the tempest.’ From his temptation in the 
wilderness the ascetic emerged with his doubts for ever laid at 
rest, seeing his way clear, and henceforth to be known as 
Buddha, literally ‘ the Enlightened.’ 5 


His Story Follows the Old Aryan Types 

1 his was Buddha’s second birth ; and the pi pal fig or Bo 
(Bodhi), literally ‘Ihe 1 ree of the Enlightenment,' under whose 
spreading branches its pangs were endured, has become the 
sacred tree of 500 millions of mankind. It is the Ficus religiosa 
of Western science. The idea of a second birth was familiar 
to the twice-born Aryan castes of ancient India, and was 
represented by their race-ceremony of investing the boy at the 
close of childhood with the sacred thread. In this, as in its 
other features, the story of Buddha adheres to ancient Aryan 
types, but gives to them a new spiritual significance. Having 
passed through the three prescribed stages of the Aryan saintly 
life,—as learner, householder, and forest recluse,—he now 
entered on its fourth stage as a religious mendicant. But he 
developed from the old Brahmanical model of the wandering 
ascetic, intent only on saving his own soul, the nobler type of 
the preacher, striving to bring deliverance to the souls of others. 


Public Teaching of Buddha, from the Age of 36—80 

7^rT, m0n i h l- afte h- his tem 'P tation in the wilderness, Buddha 
commenced h.s public teaching in the Deer-Forest, on the out- 

s V, rts j u- gr ?r at Clty of Benares - Unlike the Brahmans he 

oastTbut to^h ’ t0 f °u C ° r ‘ W ° disciples ° f the sacred 

4 f- K4 M **«■ 

in ™ C0 : ,nS rl 0 the C ' ylone * e texts ’ Buddha ‘ obtained Buddhahood ’ 

Ze Chiid J“p m “ ke h ' m thirt y-1°«r, not thirty-sir years of 

age. Childers’ Pah Dittonary, s.v. Buddho. ' 
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months of ministry, he had gathered around him sixty disciples,, 
whom he sent forth to the neighbouring countries with these 
words : ‘ Go ye now and preach the most excellent Law/ The 
essence *of his teaching was the deliverance of man from the 
sins and sorrows of life by self-renunciation and inward self- 
control. While the sixty disciples went on their missionary tour 
among the populace, Buddha converted certain celebrated hermits 
and fire-worshippers by an exposition of the philosophical side 
of his doctrine. With this new band he journeyed on to 
Rajagriha, where the local king and his subjects joined the faith, 
but where also he first experienced the fickleness of the multi¬ 
tude. Two-thirds of each year he spent as a wandering preacher. 
The remaining four months or the rainy season he abode at 
some fixed place, often near Rajagriha, teaching the people who 
flocked around his little dwelling in the bamboo grove. His 
five old disciples, who had forsaken him in the time of his sore 
temptation in the wilderness, penitently rejoined their Master. 
Princes, merchants, artificers, Brahmans and hermits, husband¬ 
men and serfs, noble ladies and repentant courtesans, were 
yearly added to those who believed. 

He Converts the People in the Gangetic Valley 

Buddha preached throughout a large part of Behar, Oudh, 
and the adjacent Districts in the Niorth-Western Provinces. In 
after ages monasteries marked his halting-places; and the prin¬ 
cipal scenes of his life, such as Ajodhya, Buddha-Gaya, 
Sravasti, the modern Sahet Mahet, Rajagriha, etc., 
became the great places of pilgrimage for the Buddhist world. 
His visit to his aged father at Kapilavastu, whence he had gone 
forth as a brilliant young prince, and to which he returned as a 
wandering preacher, in dingy yellow robes, with shaven head, 
and the begging bowl in his hand, is a touching episode which 
appeals to the heart of universal mankind. The old king heard 
him with reverence. The son, whom Buddha had left as a new¬ 
born babe, was converted to the faith; and his beloved wife, 
from, the threshold of whose chamber he had ridden away into 
the darkness, became one of the first of Buddhist nuns. 

Buddha’s Last Words, 543 B.C. 

The Great Renunciation took place, according to the tradi¬ 
tional dates of Indian Buddhism, in the twenty-ninth year of 
the life of the Master. After about seven years of self-prepara¬ 
tion, his public ministry commenced in his thirty-sixth, and 
during forty-four years he preached to the people. In pro- 
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phesying his death, he said to his followers: ‘Be earnest be 
thonghtful, be holy. Keep steadfast watch over your own hearts 
He who holds fast to the law and discipline, and faints not he 
shall cross the ocean of life and make an end of sorrow ’ H 
spent his last night in preaching, and in comforting a weeping 
d sc lp i e; his latest words, according to one account, were ‘ Work 
‘X salvation with diligence.’ He died calmly, at ’the age 

modern-Kasia^ d ?n 


Different Version of the Legend 
Such is the story of Gautama Buddha’s life derived ™ 

Fp :^evr;te.t S er? e i,;titis°h f 

represent^ ^ 

^Indian or ^uSTbu^S^ 

hT < imiportan° V 'respects 0 ^rorn d the e B ^ddha a of > ^th' le r^ U | rmeSe _^'® ers 

th f N r hern “^SBuidwii! 

The Southerntexts dwe.ll in ‘ eachin ^ ° f their Master. 

Xtu'yelr The h ’ S ^ ^i^Toufth^^ 

-■» ~ zsrzxsrj ffiXTa 

assigned Zc'eylonele TcnlJrnc VcTZ^tZ °t T “ 

Nation, Lth Jaluabl " introduction ZnZnotej Z ?«*** 

title of Buddhist Birth Stories in 18S0 (Tr T ’ ? Ppe 7 ared 1inder the 
Dietionary of the Ball LanZJZ if [ Tr f n ^ London). Childers’ 

from Ceylonese sources and hoc h ° S ° 7 f JOUse °f original materials 

in the present chapter ’ A como ^ USet *. 1 or Vcri iy in g all statements 

ancient and modeZ? Jl TZ.nTl ZZ ° f Buddhism, 

Buddhism, translated jrom Cingalese ms^tZ % ardy s Manual of 
Southern Buddhism is well roZ f , 7 Burmese branch of 

Legend of GaZ2a ( Mr d edltZn 2 JOls ZZ ^ - 

Alabaster’s The Wheel of the Isiu> \ tl i’ T rubner > 18 80 ), and by 
Siamese Pathama Sambodhivan *1 ans J? tl °” or P ara Phrase of the 
Hibbert Lectures iiZnnJlTl?' . RhyS DaVuis Buddhism and his 

works, the original authoritieTin ^EiZZe °havZ /f Tke French 

been ^superseded by Oldenberg’s Buddha, ’sein Leben, ZZ 
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ages. They form the favourite episodes of European works on 
Buddhism. But such works are apt to pay perhaps too little 
attention to the fact that the first thirty-four years of Buddha’s 
life were only a self-preparation for a social and religious pro¬ 
paganda prolonged to an extreme old age. 


Later Years of Buddha 

The forty-six years of intense personal labour, during which 
Buddha traversed wide regions, converted nations, withstood 
kings, eluded assassins, and sifted out false disciples, receive 
more attention in the Northern legends. These legends have 
lately been compiled from the Tibetan texts into a work which 
furnishes a new and most interesting view of Buddhas life. 
The best authority on the Southern Buddhism of Burma states 
that the history of the Master 4 offers an almost complete blank 
as to what regards his doings and preachings during a period 

of nearly twenty-three years.’ 9 


Northern Texts—the Indian Epic Type 

The texts of the Northern Buddhists fill up this blank. 
Southern Buddhism modelled its biographies of the Master upon 
the Indian epic type. Such biographies as I already 

mentioned, reproduce the three stages in the life of an 
hero, depicted by the Mahabharata and Ramayana , e ^ cep * * 
the three ideal stages have developed from those of pnn , 
hermit, and warrior, to those of prince, hermit, and saint. 


The Tibetan Type 

In the Northern conditions of China an< * T £ et ; atl ® ^he 
appears by no means as an Aryan hero. He £ 

representative of a race with birth-customs ^and death-rites ° 
hs'own-^f a race dwelling amid the epic Aryan kingdoms of 

India, but with traces of a separate identi y I d 

is a Sakya (perhaps a Scythic) prince, whose clan had settled 

8 The Life of the Buddha, and the Early History of his Order 
derived from Tibetan Works in the ^h-hgyur and Bstan-hgyur^ 
translated by W. WoodviUe Rockhdl, Second Secretary to the V 
States Legation in China (Trubner &■ Co., Lond^m^ 
St-yu-ki. or Buddhist Records of the Western World tr ™ s a J h 
the Chinese of Hiuen Ts.ang throws curtous suhe-ltglits up ^ 

traditions which the Chinese Pilgrim brought with 
India regarding the local incidents of Buddhas nje. 

* Erom the fifty-sixth to the seventy-ninth 

Bigandct’s Life or Legend of Gaud am a 3 vol. i. p. 26 , 7 
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to the south of the Himalayas, and preserved relics of a non- 

Aryan type. From this point of view the function of Buddhism 

in incorporating the various races of India, Aryan and non- 

Aryan, emerges into a strong light. Buddhism did for ancient 

India somewhat the same service which we shall find Hinduism 

<loing for mediaeval and modern India. It created a religious 

community, in which all tribes and castes might find entrance. 

In the case of Buddhism, the bond of union was a spiritual one, 

and the admission to the common body was complete. In the 

case of Hinduism, we shall see that the bond of union is one of 

ritual and the acceptance of priestly guidance, which has but 

partially succeeded in creating a common religion for the Indian 

peoples, and which has stereotyped the wide diversities of the 

Indian races in the lesser, although still strong, distinctions of 
the Indian castes. 


The Philosophical Type of the Southern Buddha 

The artificial character which the Southern legends give to 
the life of Buddha, arose Irom their tendency to assimilate him 
to epic Indian types. It was intensified by the equally Indian 
tendency to convert actual facts into philosophical abstractions. 
Gautama or Sakya-Muni became only a link in a long series of 
just men made perfect. According to the Ceylonese texts, a 
Buddha is a human being who has obtained perfect self-control 
and infinite knowledge. Having attained Enlightenment himself, 
he spends the rest of his life in preaching the truth to others. 
At his death he is re-absorbed into the Divine Essence, and his 
religion flourishes for a certain period until it dies out, and a 
new Buddha appears to preach anew the lost truth. The attain¬ 
ment of Buddhahood is the final result of virtue and self-sacrifice 
during many previous lives. Innumerable Buddhas have been 
born in this world; 24 of whom are separately named. Gautama 
was only the latest Buddha, and, according to the Ceylonese 
scriptures, his doctrine is destined to give place to the Metteya 
Buddha, or Buddha of Kindness, who is next to come. 10 


The Northern Concrete Type 

The Buddha of the Northern legends is a reformer of a more 

lift Z' Q 1 f ^ P ^ s give prominence to the 

political aspects of his Reformation. Incidentally, indeed, they 

amplify several of the touching episodes familiar to Southern 

Buddhism. The great Fear' which impelled the young prince 

10 Childers' Pali Dictionary, p. 96. Sanskrit, Maitraya. 
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forth from) his palace into the darkness to seek a higher life;, 
the dirt and stones thrown at the wanderer by the village girls; 
the parables of the Mango-tree, the Devout Slave, and many 
others; the rich young man who left all for the faith and was 
not exceeding sorry; and Buddha’s own retirement from Benares 
to avoid the gifts and honours which were being thrust upon 
him,—receive fresh illustration from the Tibetan texts. 11 


Political Life of Buddha 

But it is from the political and historical aspects that the 
Tibetan life of Buddha possesses its special value. We learn from 
them that Buddhism was in its origin only one of many con- 
flicting sects; indeed, that alike to its royal patrons and 
opponents it appeared at first as a new religious Order rather 
than in the light of a new faith.^ The early struggles of 

Buddhism were neither with the old Aryan gods, nor with the 
Brahmans as a caste; but with rival orders of phiolsophers or 
ascetics, and with schismatics among its own followers. In the 
Tibetan scriptures, the gods of the Veda, Brahma, Indra, and 
the Shining Ones, appear in friendly relations -with Buddha, and 
attend upon him in more than one crisis of his life. 1 e 
Brahmans were no longer a caste altogether devoted to a 
spiritual life. The Tibetan texts disclose them as following partly 
religious, partly secular avocations, and as among the grea 
nobles’ of an Indian kingdom. The Brahman attitude to the 
new faith was by no means one of confederate hostility. 1- 
main body of Brahmans continued non-Buddhistic, and taug 
their doctrines at royal courts. But ^many conspicuous converts 
were drawn from among themi, and the Tibetan ex 
uniformly speak of Brahmans with respect. 


Buddha’s Real Opponents 

The opponents of the Buddha, according to tl)e ^.*ketait 
sacred books, were rival sects whom he found •" posses on of 
the field, and the false brethren who arose among his own 
disciples. The older hostile sects were confuted, sometimes y 
fair discussion, but more often by miracles or superior magical 
feats. Indeed, transformations and wonders seem for a time 
to have furnished the most potent arguments of thei new faith 
But eventually Buddha forbade resort to such testimonies and 
magic became to the orthodox Buddhist an unholy art. In h 

11 The materials for the following paragraphs are derived mainly 

from Roc\hiU’s work (1884), already cited. , 

12 Rockhill, op. cit. Also Rhys David/ Hibbert Lectures, p- l-®- 
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„ s J ars * Buddha more than once insists that his doctrine is 
essentially one to be understood by the people; that he was 

keeping back no secret for an initiated few; and that he was 
side prCacher ° f a strict *y Popular religion without any esot4ric 


Wholesale Sakya Conversion 

enemies camT The"! ,. hiS ° Wn d i sciples that his bitterest 

teaching as n Jt ^ ° f Ka P ila vastu had adopted his 

teaching as a nation, without much pretence of individual con- 

mMmrnrnm 

Schism of Devadatta 

BuddW COntent am ° ng the forced disciples found a leader in 

ISl’m ?r,h«“3, h Pp' , 1“ u ; h " h °, ■ » &£ 

Devadatta won the support of th^n S . chlSm whlch he created, 
ttV? &iSS ^ ^d° f Devadatta 

miraculous deliverances of ‘the Blessed* One^ f* 16 ^f ople ' The 

and from the wild elephant let loose aSst h?m • 6 Catapu,t ’ 
street, mark, however the turning ga , him in a narrow 

schism., Devadatta was confuted bv m-iV" , the fortunes of the 
Patron was converted to he lue S T?, S ’t ^ his r °^> 

having thus failed to usurp he spMtuaMead U' tr ?‘? r disci P le 

attempted to seduce the wife whom B^dha hamlet 6 

The apostate hoped with her aid to *t .w , eft ln soll tude. 
temporal leader of the Sakya race ffisr f °/ th 35 the ki,lg or 
by the loyal Sakya princess his art H ? ‘; ontem .Ptuous rejection 

his fall into hell with a lie’in his momh^fitt 3 '™^ CrUeIty ’ and 

of the first great schismatic. m ° U ‘ h ' fiUy c,ose the career 


Throughout 
Sakya; first 


Buddha, the Sakya Piunce 

the Tibetan texts, Buddha figures 
a young Kshattriya or prince^of th 


a typical 
royal line. 
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and then as a saintly personage who turns back an army sent 
against his nation by the force of his piety alone. Such 

spiritual weapons, however, proved a feeble defence in early 
India. Eventually, the Sakya capital was attacked by over¬ 
whelming numbers. For a time the enemy were repulsed with¬ 

out the Buddhists incurring the sin of taking life. But their 
firm adherence to their Master’s commandment, ‘ Thou shalt not 
kill/ in the end decided the fate of the Sakya city. Some 

escaped into exile, and founded settlements in distant parts as 
far as the other side of the Punjab frontier. The fall of the 
city ended in the slaughter of 77,000 Sakyas, and in the disper 
sion of the remnants of the race. The story of the five hundred 
Sakya youths and five hundred Sakya maidens who were carried 
into captivity is a pathetic one., The five hundred youths were 
massacred in oold blood; and the faithful Sakya maidens, having 
refused to enter the harem of their conqueror, were exposed to 
the populace with their hands and feet chopped off. How 
Buddha came to them in their misery, dressed their wounds, and 
comforted them with the hope of a better life so that they 
died in the faith/ is affectingly told. 


Other Aspects of the Tibetan Legend 

The foregoing narrative touches only on one or two aspects 
of the Tibetan texts. It suffices to show the characteristic 
divergences between the Northern and the Southern legend. In 
the Northern, there is a gradually developed contrast between 
two main figures, the traitor Devadatta and his brother Anand , 
the Beloved Disciple. The last year of Buddhas ministryjs 
dwelt on by both. But its full significance andits most 
episodes are treated with special unction in the Northern vers o 

of the Book of the Great Decease. The Fo-Wei-kian-king, 

* Dying Instruction of Buddha/ translated into Chinese between 
397 and 415 A.D. from a still earlier Sanskrit text, gives to the 
last scene a peculiar beauty. ‘ It was now in the middle of th 
night/ it says, 4 perfectly quiet and still; for the sake 
disciples, he delivered a summary of the law. 


Buddha’s Dying Discourse 

After laying down the rules of a good life, he "pealed the 
inner doctrines of his faith. From these a few sentences y 

13 Translated in Appendix to the Catalogue of the Manuscript! 
presented by the Japanese Government to the Secretary of a e / 
India , and now in the India Office.—Concluding setter of Beal to 

Dr. Rost, dated 1st September 1874, sec. 5. 
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be taken. ‘ The heart is lord of the senses: govern, therefore, 
your heart; watch well the heart.’ ‘Think of the fire that shall 
consume the world, and early seek deliverance from it.’ ‘ Lament 
not my going away, nor feel regret. For if I remained in the 
world, then what would become of the church ? It must 
■perish without fulfilling its end. From henceforth all my dis¬ 
ciples, practising their various duties, shall prove that my true 
Body, the Body of the Law (Dharmakaya), is everlasting and 
imperishable. The world is fast bound in fetters ; I now give 
it deliverance, as a physician who brings heavenly medicine. 
Keep your mind on my teaching ; all other things change, 
this changes not. No more shall I speak to you. I desire to 
depart. I desire the eternal rest (Nirvana). This is my last 
exhortation.’ 


Law of Karma 

The secret of Buddha’s success was that he brought spiritual 
deliverance to the people. He preached that salvation was 
equally open to all men, and that it must be earned, not by 
propitiating imaginary deities, but by -our own conduct. His 
doctrines thus cut away the religious basis of caste, impaired 
the efficiency of the sacrificial ritual, and assailed the supre¬ 
macy of the Bra'hmans as the mediators between God and. 
man. Buddha taught that sin, sorrow, and deliverance, the 
state of a man in this life, in all previous and in all future lives, 
are the inevitable results of his own acts (Karma). He thus 
applied the inexorable law of cause and effect to the soul. What 
a man sows, he must reap. 

As no evil remains without punishment, and no good deed 
without reward, it follows that neither priest nor God can pre¬ 
vent each act bearing its own consequences. Misery or happi¬ 
ness in this life is the unavoidable result of our conduct in a 
past life ; and our actions here will determine our happiness 
or misery in the life to come. When any creature dies, he is 
born again in some higher or lower state of existence, according 
to his merit or demerit. His merit or demerit, that is, his 

character, consists of the sum-total of his actions in all previous 
lives. 

By this great law of Karma, Buddha explained the inequal¬ 
ities and apparent injustice of man’s estate in this world as the 
consequence of acts in the past ; while Christianity compensates 
those inequalities by rewards in the future. A system in which 
our whole well-being, past, present, and to come, depends on 
ourselves, theoretically leaves little room for the interference, 
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or even existence, of a personal God. 14 But the atheism of 
Buddha was a philosophical tenet, which, so far from weakening 
the sanctions of right and wrong, gave them new strength from 
the doctrine of Karma, or the Metempsychosis of Character. 

The Liberation of the Soul—“ Nirvana ” 

To free ourselves from the thraldom of desire and from the 
fetters of selfishness, was to attain to the state of the perfect 
disciple, Arahat, in this life, and to the everlasting rest after 
death, Nirvana. Some Buddhists explain Nirvana as absolute 
annihilation, when the soul is blown out like the flame of a 
lamp. Others hold that it is merely the extinction of the sins, 
sorrows, and selfishness of individual life. The fact is, that the 
doctrine underwent processes of change and development, like 
all theological dogmas. ‘ But the earliest idea of Nirvana / says 
one of the greatest authorities on Chinese Buddhism, ‘ seems to 
have included in it no more than the enjoyment of a state of 
rest consequent on the extinction of all causes of sorrow.’ 15 
The great practical aim of Buddha’s teaching was to subdue 
the lusts of the flesh and the cravings of self ; and Nirvana 
has been taken to mean the extinction of the sinful grasping 
condition of heart which, by the inevitable law of Karma, 
would involve the penalty of renewed individual existence. As 
the Buddhist strove to reach a state of quietism or holy medi¬ 
tation in this world, namely, the state of the perfect disciple or 
Arahat; so he looked forward to an eternal calm in a world to 
come, Nirvana. 

Moral Code—the Ten Commandments 

\ 

Buddha taught that this end could only be attained by the 
practice of virtue. He laid down eight precepts of morality, 
with two more for the religious orders making ten command¬ 
ments ( dasa-sila) in a 11. He arranged the besetting faults of 
mankind into ten sins, and set forth the special duties applicable 
to each condition of life ; to parents and children, to pupils and 

14 ' Buddhism,’ says Beal, Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, p. 153, 

4 declares itself ignorant of any mode of personal existence compatible 
with the idea of spiritual perfection, and so far it is ignorant of God / 

15 Beal, Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese, p. 157, 
ed. 1871 ; and the Buddhist Tripita\a, App., Letter to Dr. Rost, 
sec. 6. Max Muller deals with the word from the etymological and 
Sanscrit side in his Chips from a German Workshop, vol. i. 
pp. 279, 290, ed. 1867. But see, specially, Childers’ Pali Dictionary, 
s.v. Nilbanam, pp. 265-274. 
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teachers, to husbands and wives, to masters and servants to 
laymen and the religious orders. In place of the Bra'hman 
£es and sacnfices, Buddha prescribed a code of practical mora- 

tl at rnl meanS Salvatlon ' The four essential features of 
that code were—reverence to spiritual teachers and parents 

We o°f T' , klndneSS t0 ° ther men > aild reverence for the 
lite of all sentient creatures. 

Missionary Aspects of Buddhism 

mue U ^fth d th" his i disc , iples that the y must not only follow the 

kild Buddism S hIs S ’f th , at Sh ° uId preach 11 to a11 man- 
o" f uddlsm h as from the first been a missionary religion 

2nd forth the ^ °. f , Buddha ’ s p ^Hc ministry was te 

chief means of rnJ ml carefuI1 >' formulated the four 

the good, listening J the'Taw, reWct^ upo^W^lrutt'helrd 

S a r “■ 

to all C A SteS and t0 the Iower mass of the people but 

almost he ^vhot ry A n ' r i aCeS th ,T g £° Ut India ’ and eventually to 
musl reneat a hn,fd Sla f C ™° rId ; Buddhism th us supplied, as I 
menk nf K i P r d ° f Un, ° n betwee n the widely diverse ele- 

S “? f ,d ,he" JSToSr -Tt ‘ M be,irf - f°°° 
and public confession, or ‘ Disbursement ’ mCCt,ngS 

The First Council, 543 B.C. ( ? ) 

chr o no logy'l ti' 543 BC^e^f UlC tr aditional Indian 

his ^ e<0£ 

became the Three Collctions^’of Buddha ? doc l ine - 18 These 

3 BUddhiSt C ° uncil2 ° me 3 laterally'"^a ^ 


Sutras. ^ Vinava 18 ak / • 77 

19 Pitnl„c i*+ < 7 1 }a - Abhidharma. 

20 Sanlui !'„■ PNi. ietS : ‘ 4*™** the five Ni&yas. 
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Second Buddhist Council, 443 B.C. (?) 

A century afterwards, a Second Council, of seven hundred, was 
held at Vaisali, to settle disputes between the more and the 
less strict followers of Buddhism. It condemned a system' of 
ten ‘ Indulgences 9 which had grown up ; but it led to the sepa¬ 
ration of the Buddhists into two hostile parties, who afterwards 
split into eighteen sects. 


Third Buddhist Council, 244 B.C. (?) 

During the next two hundred years Buddhism spread over 
Northern India, 'perhaps receiving a new impulse from the Greek 
kingdoms in the Punjab. About 257 B.C., Asoka, the King ° 
Magadha or Behar, became a zealous convert to the faith. 
Asoka was grandson of the Chandra Gupta whom we shall 
meet as an adventurer in Alexander’s camp, and afterwards 
as an ally of Seleukos. Asoka is said to have supported 64,00(1 


21 Much learning has been expended upon the age of Aso^a^and 
various dates have been assigned to its principal events. But, indeed, 
all Buddhist dates are open questions, according to the system oj 
chronology (or ‘working-back’} adopted. Jhe middle of e , 
century b.c. may be taken as the era of Asoka. The following dates 
from General Cunningham's Corpus Inscnptionum Indicartim, p. mi. 
(1877), exhibit the results of one important line of research on this 

subject : 

Asoka, Struggle with brothers, 4 years. 

Comes to the throne. 

Conversion to Buddhism. 

Treaty with Antioch us. 

Mahindo ordained. 

Earliest date of rock edicts. 

Second date of rock edicts. 

Arsakes rebels in Parthia. 

Diodotus rebels in Bactria. 

Third Buddhist Council under Mogahputra. 

Mahindo goes to Ceylon. 

Barabar cave inscriptions. 

Pillar edicts issued. 

Queen Asandhimitta dies. 

Second Oucen married. 

Her attempt to destroy the Bodhi tree. 

Asoka becomes an ascetic. 

Issues Rupnath and Sasseram edicts. 

Dies. . 

Dasaratha's cave inscriptions, Nagarjunt. 


b.c. 264 
260 
257 
256 
255 
251 
249 
248 
246 
244 
243 
242 
234 
231 
228 
226 
225 
224 
223 
215 
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Buddhist priests ; he founded many religious houses, and his 
kingdom is called the Land of the Monasteries (Vihara or Behar) 
to this day. 


The Work of Asoka 

Asoka did for Buddhism what Constantine afterwards effected 
for Christianity ; he organized it on the basis of a State religion. 
This he accomplished by five means—by a Council to settle the 
faith, by edicts promulgating its principles, by a State Depart¬ 
ment to watch over its purity, by missionaries to spread its 
doctrines, and by an authoritative revision or canon of the 
Buddhist scriptures. 


(1) His Great Council 

In 244 B.C., Asoka convened at Patna the Third Buddhist 
Council, of one thousand elders. Evil men, taking on them 
the yellow robe of the Order, had given forth their own opinions 
as the teaching of Buddha. Such heresies were now corrected ; 
and the Buddhism of Southern Asia practically dates from 
Asoka’s Council. 


* (2) His Edicts 

In a number of edicts, before and after the synod, he published 
throughout India the cardinal principles of the faith. Such 
edicts are still found graven deep upon pillars, caves, and rocks, 
from the Yusafzai valley beyond Pesha'war on the north¬ 
western frontier, through the heart of Hindusta'n and the Central 
Provinces, to ICa'thia'wa'r on the west, and Orissa on the east, 
coast of India. Tradition states that Asoka set up 84,000 memo¬ 
rial columns or topes. The Chinese Pilgrims came upon them 
in the inner Himalayas. Forty-two inscriptions still surviving 

show how widely these royal sermons were spread over India 
itself. 22 


- 2 Major-General Cunningham, Director-General of the Archeo¬ 
logical Survey of India, enumerates 14 rock inscriptions, 17 cave 

’/iwfl”/’ - inscribed pillars. The rock inscriptions are at— 

(\) Shahbazgarhi in the Yusafzai country, 40 miles east-north-east of 
Peshawar ; (2) Kalst on the west bank of the Jumna; (3) Girnar in 
Kathiawar, 40 miles north of Somnath ; (4 to 7) Dhauli 'in Cuttack, 
midway between Cuttack and Puri, and JaUgada in Ganjam District, 
8 miles north-north-west of Ber ham pur,-two inscriptions at each, 
trtually identical; (8) Sasseram, at the north-east end of the Kaimur 
range, 70 miles south-east of Benares ; (9) Rupnath, a famous place of 
pilgrimage, 35 miles north of Jabalpur; (10 and 11) Bairat, 41 miles 
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(3) His Department of Public Worship 

In the year of the Council, Asoka founded a State Department 
to watch over the purity, and to direct the spread, of the faith. 
A Minister of Justice and Religion (Dharma Maha'ma'tra) 
directed its operations ; and, as one of its first duties was to 
proselytize, this Minister was charged with the welfare of the 
aborigines among whom his missionaries were sent. Asoka did 
not think it enough to convert the inferior races, without 
looking after their material interests. Wells were to be dug, 
and trees planted, along the roads ; a system of medical aid 
for man and beast was established throughout his kingdom 
and the conquered Provinces, as far as Ceylon. 23 Officers were 
appointed to watch over domestic life and public morality, 24 
and to promote instruction among the women as well as the 
youth. 


(4) Missionary Efforts 

Asoka recognised proselytism by peaceful means as a State duty. 
The Rock Inscriptions record how he sent forth missionaries 
‘ to the utmost Jjmits of the barbarian countries/ to ‘ intermingle 

north of Jaipur ; (12) the Khandgiri Hilly near Dhauli in Cuttac\ ; (13) 
Deote\, 50 miles south-east of Nagpur; (14) Mansera, north-west 
of Rawal Pindi, inscribed in the Bactrian character. The cave ins¬ 
criptionsy 17 ill number, are found at — (1, 2, 3) Barabar, and (4, 5, 
6) Nagarjuni Hills, both places 15 miles north of Gaya; (7 to 15) 
Khandgiri Hill in Cuttac\, and (16 and 17) Ram gar h in Sarguja. 
The eleven inscribed pillars are —(1) the Del hi-Siwaliat Delhi; 
(2) the Delhi-Mcerut, at Delhi ; (3) the Allahabad; (4) the Lauriya- 
Araraj, at Lauriya, 77 miles north of Patna ; (5) the Launya-Navand- 
garhy at another Lauriya , 15 miles north-north-west of Bettia; (6 
and 7) two additional edicts on the Delhi-Siwali\, not found on any . 
other pillar ; (8 and 9) two short additional edicts on the Allahabad 
pillar, peculiar to itself ; (10) a short mutilated record on a fragment 
of a pillar at Sanchi, near Bhilsa; (11) at Rampura in the Tarai, 
north-cast of the second Lauriya, near Bettia. The last-named pillar 
and the roc\ inscription at Mansera (No. 14) are recent discoveries 
since the first edition of this wor\ was published. The Mansera roc\ 
inscription is interesting as being the second in the Bactrian character, 
and for its recording twelve Edicts complete. 

23 Roc\ Inscriptions, Edict ii., General Cunningham*s Corpus 
lnscriptionum, p. 118. 

24 Roc\ Inscriptions, Edict vi., etc.. Corpus lnscriptionum, p. 120. 
These Inspectors of Morals are supposed to correspond to the Sixth 
Caste of Megasthenes, the “ Epischopoi ** of Arrian. 
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among all unbelievers,’ for the spread of religion. They shall 
mix equally with soldiers, BraTnnans, and beggars, with the 
dreaded and the despised, both within the kingdom ‘ and in 
foreign countries, teaching better things.’ 25 Conversion is to be 
effected by, persuasion, not by the sword. Buddhism was at 
once the most intensely missionary religion in the world, and 
the most tolerant. This character of a proselytizing faith, which 
wins its victories by peaceful means, so strongly impressed 
upon it by Asoka, has remained a prominent feature of Buddhism 
to the present day. Asoka, however, not only took measures to 
spread the religion, he also endeavoured to secure its orthodoxy. 

(5) Reformed Canon of Buddhist Scriptures 

He collected the body of doctrine into an authoritative version, 
in the Magadhi' language or dialect of his central kingdom in 
Behar ; a version which for two thousand years has formed 

the canon (pita fas) of the Southern Buddhists. In tris way, 
the Magadhi dialect became the Pa'li or sacred language of 
the Ceylonese. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


7. 

8 . 


9 . 


or 


1 O ur AbU 

Robert Cust thus summarizes Asoka’s Fourteen Edicts; but 
it should be rioted that such a summary only endeavours to 
present a bird s-eye view of many local, and not always con- 

1. Prohibition of the slaughter of animals for food 
sacrifice. 

Provision of a system of miedical aid for men and ani- 
mals and of plantations and wells on the roadside. 

° r 'f.i, f ° r a < J umt l ue nnial humiliation and republication 
of the great moral precepts of the Buddhist faith. 
Comparison of the former state of things, and the happy 
existing state under the king. 

Appointment of missionaries to go into various countries 
foreigners? enUmerated ’ to c °nvcrt the people and 

A ZZTjuy° { informerS (or inspectors) and guardians 

° f l 3 deSi ,- e th3 ‘ there may be uniformity of 

religion and equality of rank. 

thT S r!-° f the . carnal Pleasures 'of previous rulers with 
the pious enjoyments of the present king. 

Inculcation of the true happiness to be found in virtue, 
Roc\ Inscriptions, Edict v., etc., Corpus Inscriptionum, p. 120. 
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through which alone the blessings of heaven can be 
propitiated. 

10. Contrast of the vain and transitory glory of this world 

with the reward for which the king strives and looks 
beyond. 

11. Inculcation of the doctrine that the imparting of dharma 

or teaching of virtue to others is the greatest of 
charitable gifts. 

12. Address to all unbelievers. 

13. (Imperfect) ; the meaning conjectural. 

14. Summing up of the whole. 


Fourth Council, Kanishka, (40 A.D. ?) 

The fourth and last of tl*e great Buddhist Councils was held 
under King Kanishka, according to one tradition four centuries 
after Buddha’s death. The date of Kanishka is still uncertain ; 
but, from the evidence of coins and inscriptions, his reign has 
been fixed in the 1st century after Christ, or, say, 40 A.D. 26 
Kanishka, the most famous of the Saka conquerors, ruled over 
North-Western India, and the adjoining countries. His autho¬ 
rity had its nucleus in Kashmi'r, but it extended to both sides 
of the Himalayas, from Yarkand and Khokand to Agra and 
Sind. 


‘Greater Vehicle* and ‘Lesser Vehicle* 

Kanishka’s Council of five hundred drew up three Amimentaries 
on the Buddhist faith. These commentaries supplied in part 
materials for the Tibetan or Northern Canon, completed at 
subsequent periods. The Northern Canon, or, as the Chinese 
proudly call it, the ‘ Greater Vehicle of the Law,* includes may 
later corruptions or developments of the Buddhism which was 
originally embodied by Asoka in the ‘ Lesser Vehicle,* or Canon 
of the Southern Buddhists (244 B.C.). The Buddhist Canon of 
China, a branch of the ‘ Greater Vehicle,* was gradually arranged 
between 67 and 1285 A.D. It includes 1440 distinct works, com¬ 
prising 5586 books. The ultimate divergence between the 
Canons is great. They differ not only, as we have seen, in 
regard to the legend of Buddha’s life, but also as to his teaching. 

20 The efforts to fix the date of Kanishka are little more than 
records of conflicting authorities. See James Fergusson s P ( *P er tn JJ t S 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Article ix., April 1880 ; and t,. 
Thomas* comprehensive disquisition on the Sah and Gupta coins, 
pp. 18—79 of the Report of the Archeological Survey of Western 

India for 1874-75, 4 to, London, 1876. 
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With respect to doctrine, one example will suffice. According 
to the Northern or ‘ Greater Vehicle,’ Buddhist monks who 
transgress wilfully after ordination may yet recover themselves ; 
while to such cas'taways the Southern or ‘ Lesser Vehicle ’ 
allowed no room for repentance. 27 

Northern and Southern Canons 

The original of the Northern Canon was written in the Sanskrit 
language, perhaps because the Kashmir and Northern priests, 
who formed Kanishka’s Council, belonged to isolated Hima'- 
layan settlements which had been little influenced by the growth 
of the Indian vernacular dialects. In one of these dialects, the 
Magadhi of Behar, the Southern Canon had been compiled by 
Asoka and expanded by commentators. Indeed, the Buddhist 
compilations appear to have given the first literary impulse to 
the Pra'krits or spoken Aryan dialects in India ; as represented 
by the P&li or Magadhi of the Ceylonese Buddhist scriptures, 
and the Maha'ra'shtri' of the ancient sacred books of the Jains. 
The Northern priests, who compiled Kanishka’s Canon, pre¬ 
ferred the ‘perfected’ Sanskrit, which had become by that time 
the accepted literary vehicle of the learned throughout India, to 
the Pra'krit or ‘natural’ dialects of the Gangetic valley. 
Kanishka and his Kashmir Council (40 A.D. ?) became to the 
Northern or Tibeto-Chinese Buddhists, what Asoka and his 
Patna' Council (244 B.C.) had been to the Buddhists of Ceylon 
and th<£ South. 

BUDDHISM AS A NATIONAL RELIGION OF INDIA 

Buddhism was thus organized as a State religion by the 
Councils of Asoka and Kanishka. It started from Brahmanical 
doctrines ; but from those doctrines, not as taught in hermitages 
to clusters of Brahman disciples, but as vitalized by a preacher 
of rare power in the cities of Northern India. Buddha did not 
abolish caste. On the contrary, reverence to Brahmans and to 
the spiritual guide ranked among the four great sets of duties, 
together with obedience to parents, control over self, and acts 
of kindness to all men and animals. He introduced, however, 
new classification of mankind, on the spiritual basis of Believers 
and Unbelievers. 

Its Religious Orders and Practical Morality 

The Believers took rank in the Buddhist community,—at 
first, according to their age and merit; in later times, as laity 28 

27 Bed, Catena, p . 253 . 28 Upasa\a. 
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mifrfl- rgy f ( '; e ‘ tHe religious orders). Buddhism carried trans¬ 
migration to its utmost spiritual use, and proclaimed our own 

actions to be the sole ruling influence on our past, present and. 

future states It was thus led into the deniaf of’ any e^ternaT 

being or God who could interfere with the immutable law of 

cause and effect as applied to the soul. But, on the other hand, 

it Jinked togeteher mankind as parts of one universal whole, 

and denounced the isolated self-seeking of the human heart as 

the heresy of individuality.’^ its mission was to make men 

more moral, kinder to others, and happier themselves; not to 

propitiate imaginary deities. It accordingly founded its teaching 

on man s duty to his neighbour, instead of on his obligations to 

God; and constructed its ritual on the basis of relic-worship or 

the commemoration of good men, instead of on sacrifice. Its 

sacred buildings were not temples to the gods, but monasteries 

(vt haras) for die religious orders, with their bells and rosaries ; 

oi memorial shrines, 31 reared over a tooth or bone of the founder 
of the faith. 


Spread of Buddhism in the South, Ceylon, Etc., 

244 B.C. to 633 A.D. 

The missionary impulse given by Asoka quickly bore fruit. 
In the year after his great Council at Patna (244 B.C), his son 
Afahindo 3 -’ carried Asoka’s version of the Buddhist scriptures in 
the M a gad hi language to Ceylon. He took with him a band 
of fellow-missionaries; and soon afterwards, his sister, the 
princess Sanghamitta, who had entered the Order, followed with 
a company of nuns. It was not, however, till six hundred years 
later (410—432 A.D.) that the Ceylonese Canon w’as written out 
in Pali, the sacred Magadhi language of the Southern Buddhists. 
About the same time, missionaries from Ceylon finally established 
the faith in Burma (450 A.D.). The Burmese themselves assert 
that two Buddhist preachers landed in Pegu as early as 207 B.C. 
Indeed, some Burmese date the arrival of Buddhist missionaries 
just after the Patna Council, 244 B.C., and point out the ruined 
city of Tha-tun, between the Sitaung (Tsit-taung) and Salwin 
estuaries, as the scene of their pious labours. Siam was con¬ 
verted to Buddhism in 638 A.D.; Java received its missionaries 

29 Sramana, bhikshu (mon\ or religious mendicant ), bhi\shuni 
( nun ). 

30 & a\ayaditthi. 

31 btupa, topes, literally ' heaps or tumuli;* dagobas or dhatu - 
go pas, 4 relic-preservers ; * chaityas. 

32 Sanscrit, Mahendra. 
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direct from India between the 5th and the 7th century, and 
spread the faith to Bali and Sumatra. 33 

In the North, China, etc., 2nd Century B.C. to 552 A.D. 
While Southern Buddhism was thus wafted across the ocean 

Asfcfnt<f Chhia ™ SSIO " aries had f °™ d their way by Central 

•A 4 . Ch r Their first arrival in the Chinese empire is 

65 AD tLtt Buddh" 2nd Cent " ry BC - though it was not till 
The p r ‘^ R Buddhls ™ ther e became the established religion. 

Afghamstan are Buddhist. Kanishka's Council soon after the 

Buddhism^ the Kirgiz ?°. rthe ™ 

StoTe ^in^TAD^a'nd /T' Buddhi T Sm was ‘"^Cced 

in J/- a.u., and thence into Japan in 552. 

Buddhici d Buddhist Influence on Christianity 
Uticlahist doctrines are believ^H t^ i , 

religious thouglit in Alexandria an i pi h VC dee ^ Iy aff ected 

yet undecided as to how far the BuHHh'T-T'i r f he qucstion is 
with its monks, nuns rdic worJfip K i^ ^ cal of . the ^oly life, 
Christian monachism; and to wlfat e ^ and rosaries, influenced 
aided the development of the Cnn t' Cnt - ® u ddhist philosophy 
Of Basilides and^ Manes which rem ^UcuMy those 

certain that the analogies are strTwL Church ' B » 

out ahke by Jesuit missionaries in Asif andht^' bee ? polnted 
"• The ,o™ of .b i .„, i rirtsS.‘ , X“ 1 ^SS 

r«rs& Tht \" e 

Place them nat.onaFconveJon atremotl Z ft co ^tries 

ever, the dates can be tested from external ° *' ° cc “ swnall V. how- 
from the Chinese traveller Fa-Hian that Th " f We ^ now 

was Still unconverted. Fa-Hiansay’s '% % T 414 A - n - /«* 
numerous there , and the law of Buddha ^ Brahmans were 

The Burmese chroniclers go back to ft “ *”, nowl “ entertained.’ 

human life was ninety millions of years S r” ^ (Utr ^on of 

ruled for a period represented by a unit An "ft “ Stnsle dynasty 

" :/£i sksa . 

w s ~'- «•••■« STsS: Ztersfar 
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the Gnostic doctrines of Manes, expressly mentions Bodda and 
the S\uthianos (Buddha and the Scythian or Sakya)—seemingly, 
says Weber, a separation of Buddha the Sakya into two. At 
this moment, the Chinese in San Francisco assist their devotions 
by pictures of the Buddhist Goddess of Mercy, imported on thin 
paper from Canton, which the Irish Roman Catholics identify 
as the Virgin Mary with the Infant in her arms, an aureole 
round her head, an adoring figure at her feet, and the Spirit 

hovering in the form of a bird. 35 . 

But it is right to point out that the early Nestorian Chris¬ 
tians in China may have been the source of some of these 
resemblances. The liturgy of the Goddess of Mercy, Kwanyin, 
in which the analogies to the Eastern Christian office are most 
strongly marked, has been traced with certainty only as far 
back as 1412 A.D. in the Chinese Canon** Max Muller endea¬ 
voured to show that Buddha himself is the original of Saint 
Josaphat, who has a day assigned to him by both the Greek and 

Roman churches. 37 


Buddha as a Christian Saint : Legend of Saints 

Barlaam and Josaphat 

Muller’s Essay 38 led me to an examination of the whole 
evidence bearing on this subject. 39 The results may be thus 
summarized.. The Roman Martyrology at the end of the saints 
for the 27th November, states: ‘ Apud Indos Persis fimtimos 

sanctorum Barlaam et Josaphat (commemoratio), quorum actus 


35 See also post. Polemical writers, Christian and Chinese, 
have with equal injustice accused Buddhism and ^ftiamty 
of consciously plagiarizing each other’s rttes. Thus Kuang-Hsi > 
distinguished member of the Astronomical Board who brought about 
the Chinese persecution of the Christians from 1665 to 1671, writes 

of them : ' They pilfer this talk about heaven and ’ lcll J r °™ th J, 
of Buddhism, and then turn round and revile Buddhism. 

Death-blow to the Corrupt Doctrines of T’len-chu {t.e. Chr ^ a , 
p. 46 {Shanghai, 1870).. See also the remarks of Jao-chow 
man most distressed in heart'—in the same collection. ,• 

36 For an excellent account from the Chinese texts of the wo p 
and liturgy of Kwan-yin, ' the Saviour; or in her female form as t 
Goddess of Mercy, see Beal’s Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, 383- 

397 ( Trubner, 1871). >>, 177-180 ^ 

37 Chips from a German Workshop, vol. tv. pp. 1 //—lay, ea. 

1875. 

38 Contemporary Ret'iew, July 1870. . . , , » m 

39 For a list of the authorities , and an investigation of them fro 
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£***7 £rS.-E&- jr-wt '3s 

r£f ¥ - Lt; ssn ss 

« 5 r-n —s ~ 

ssh£ &SVtv? r“ -~ 
s' sr,r "5 

Buddhist schismatic Devadatta is sunn ^i . nar ?* e rheucl ^ s » the 

rogers 3 

Buddha. 40 ^oaanisattwa, the complete appellation of 

Early Stages of the Story 
This curious transfer of rQ i* ■ . 

Christian Martyr "logy has an e ^ ach ? o£ Asia •» the 

of Damascus wrote in the 8th h ' St ° ry ' Saint John 

translation of his work hlLl- Y ln , Greek - and an Arabic 
survives. The storv of , T g t0 the Uth century, still 
Church, and was embodied^bv^' W3S ?° puIar in th e Greek 

lives of the saints, dre U50 AdT A"* , ^ Ctaphrast -'the 
is Ioasaph . 41 Bv the 1?rh *1 The Greek form of the name 

Josaphat had already reached W^f7’ Life of Ba rlaam and 

During the first half of tt ]S ^ J“T in a Lati ” f°™ 

inserted it in his Speculum Hi<tn i 1 ^ Y 11 } 0611 * Beauvais 

Of that century it fomtd a pla« in thf^nM d * e latter half 

de Voragine. Meanwhile it had h G 1 ° ,den Le S end of Jacques 

troubadour, Guy de Cambrai. From this' ?° PU , larized the 

Golden Legend of the Church and th^ rr dou , ble source, the 
people, the «„ y »„,»* «• 

p 1 / vZZin‘ d e R "“‘ *» 

40 The earlier iom, A f/, 00 ; Parls > ° c tober 1880. 

Youasaf or Youdasf in Arabic antv^ T . toasaph in Gree\ and 

Boddhisattwa, through the Persian*iorm^^T ^7* the Sans krit 
name of the magician Theudas is in Jib ^oudasp (Weber). The 

os,c isT r tie ct, 7 °l Devada »* or tLZT" an accurate * hil °- 

pp. 302-309 (2nd “ed.^ 1875)/” Co/ °”^ Yule ’° Polo, vol. U. 
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Europe. German, Provencal, Italian, Polish, Spanish, English* 
and Norse versions carried it from the southern extremity of 

the Continent to Sweden and Iceland. 

In 1583, the legend was entered in the Roman Martyrology 
for the 27th day of November, as we have already seen, upon 
the alleged testimony of St. John of Damascus. A church in 

Palermo still (1874) bears the dedication, Divo losaphat** The 
Roman Martyrology of Gregory XIII., revised under the auspices 
of Urban VIII., has a universal acceptance throughout Catholic 
Christendom; although, from the statements of Pope 
Benedict XIV., and others, it would appear that it is to be used 
for edification, rather than as a work resting on infallible 
authority. 43 However this may be, the text of the two le jf e ™ s » 
and the names of their prominent actors, place beyond doubt the 
identity of the Eastern and the Western story. 


A Japanese Temple : Its Analogies to Hinduism 

and Christianity 

It i c difficult to enter a Japanese Buddhist temple without 
being struck by analogies to the Christian ritual on the one hand, 
and to Hinduism on the other. The chantings of the pinests, 
their bowing as they pass the altar, their vestments, rosaries,, 
bells incense, and the responses of the worshippers, remind one 
of the Christian ritual. ‘ The temple at Rokugo, writes» ai recent 
traveller to a remote town in Japan, was very beautiful, and 
except that its ornaments were superior in solidity and good 
taste differed little from a Romish church. The low altar, on 

as* a? jrv’irsi.-sB ~-ss? * b ^j 

-F.’ss b "i, *. tstfsy: •; 

SgZf c m h5 tin =3jS 5. — 

standing on a serpent, bruising his head with her heel. 


Buddha as an Avatar of Vishnu 

The Hindus, while denouncing Buddha as 
been constrained to admit him to a place in 


a heretic, have 
their mythology. 


2 lts\?pectotthT q uenion is discussed at considerate length 

by Emmanuel Cosquin, pp. 583-594. He ^‘mns 17^-594 of 
Buddha and of Barlaam-Josaphat in parallel cot urn n J’PP., 

the Revue dcs Questions Histonques, vol. vi., a r 1880). 

44 Bird’s Unbeaten Tracks >« Japan, vol. i. p- 295 (ea. toon, 
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They regard him as the ninth, and hitherto last, incarnation of 

Vishnu,—.until the tenth or final descent of Vishnu, 

on the white horse, with a flaming sword like a comet in his hand, 
for the destruction of the wicked and the renovation of the world. 

Buddha’s Personality Denied 

While, on the one hand, a vast growth of legends has arisen 
around Buddha, tending to bring out every episode of his life 
into strong relief, efforts have been made, on the other hand, to 
explain away his personal identity. No date can be assigned 
with certainty for his existence on this earth. The Northern 
Buddhists have fourteen different accounts, ranging from 2422 
to 546 B.C. 45 The Southern Buddhists agree in starting from 
the 1st of June 543 B.C. as the day of Buddha’s death. This 
latter date, 543 B.C., is usually accepted by European writers ; 
but Indian chronology, as worked back from inscriptions and 
coins, 40 gives the date 4/8 B.C. Another line of research brings 
his death as far down as 412 B.C. Some scholars, indeed, have 
argued that Buddhism is merely a religious development of the 
Brahmanical Sankhya philosophy of Kapila ; that Buddha’s birth is 
placed at a purely allegorical site, Kapilavastu, 4 the abode of Kapila ; * 
that his mother is called Mayadevi, in reference to the Maya doctrine 
of Kapila’s system ; and that his own two names are symbolical 
ones—Siddartha, ‘he who has fulfilled his end,’ and Buddha, ‘the 
Enlightened.’ 


Links with Brahmanism : Buddhism merely 

the Sankhya System (?) 

Buddhism and Brahmanism are unquestionably united by 

intermedjate links. Certain of the sacred texts of the Brahmans, 
particularly the \ nhad Aranyaka and the Atharva Upanishad 
of the Yoga system, teach doctrines which are essentially 
Buddhistic. According to Wilson and others, Buddha had 

4,t Csoma de Kot os, on the authority of Tibetan mss Tibetan 
Grammar, p. 199. A debt long overdue has at length been paid to 
0r ) e °l t,l f mos * single-minded of Oriental scholars by the Publication 

%'JubnfrTm^) a 5 ^ ^ W ° rkS ° f Alexander Csoma d * Koros. 

tn 47S G J" era \ C,,T " un g} ,am works bac\ the date of Buddha’s death 
478 b.c., and ta\es this as his starting-point in the Cornu J 

ttonum Indicarum p. vi i . The subject VadmiZuy dSZZZ b v Rhvs 
culuf) pp ss' g er " at, ° na ’ Vumismata Orientals (<Ceylon fasci- 
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possibly no personal existence ; 47 Buddhism was merely the 
Sankhya philosophy widened into a national religion; and the 
religious life of the Buddhistic orders was the old Brahmanical 
type popularized. 48 The theory is at any rate so far true, that 
Buddhism was not a sudden invention of any single mind, but a 
development on a broader basis of a philosophy and religion 
which preceded it. Such speculations, however, leave out of 
sight the two great traditional features of Buddhism—namely, 
the preacher’s appeal to the people, and the undying influence 
of his beautiful life. Senart’s still more sceptical theory of 
Buddha as a Solar Myth, has completely broken down under 
the critical examination of Oldenberg. 


Buddhism did not Oust Brahmanism 

Buddhism never ousted Brahmanism from any large part of 
India. The two systems coexisted as popular religions from 
the death of Buddha during thirteen hundred years (S43 B.C. 
to about 800 A.D.), and modern Hinduism is the joint product 
of both. The legends of Buddha, especially those of the 
Northern Canon, 40 bear witness to the active influence o 
Brahmanism during the whole period of Buddhas life. Af 
his death, certain kings and certain eras were intensely Buddhis¬ 
tic ' but the continuous existence of Brahmanism is abundantly 
proved from the time of Alexander (327 B.C.) downwards. The 

historians who chronicled Alexander’s march, and the Greek 
ambassador Megasthenes, who succeeded them (300 B.C.) t 
their literary labours, bear witness to the predominance 
Brahmanism in the period immediately preceding Asoka. Inscrip 
tions, local legends, Sanskrit literature, and the drama, disclose 
the survival of Brahman influence during the next six centuries 

47 H. H. Wilson went so far as to say , ' It seems not impossible 
that Sakya Muni is an unreal being, and that all that i^ relate f 
him is 7s much a fiction as is that of his preceding rnigraUo^ and 
the miracles that attended h,s birth his life, and h,s departure^ JT*e 
arguments are dealt with by Weber, Hist. Ind. Lit. pp. 284-2W, 

cd ' Oldenberg's Buddha, sein Leben, contains valuable evidence on 
this subject ( Hoey's transl. pp. 46,, 48 to 59, etc.). See also 
San\hya Aphorisms of Kapila, Sans\nt and Englts , wi 
texts from the Commentaries by Ballantyne formerly Principal of the 

Benares College, 3rd ed. ( Trubner, 1885.) Order 

40 See the Life of the Buddha and the Early history of .as Orde, 

derived from the Tibetan texts , by Woodville flockhill of the V. S. 

Legation in China; also Oldenberg's Buddha. 
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(244 B.C._ to 400 A.D.). From 400 A.D. we have the evidence 
of the Chinese Pilgrims, who toiled through Central Asia into 
India to visit the birthplace of their faith. 50 

Fa-Hian, 399 A.D. 

4 Never did more devoted Pilgrims/ writes the greatest living 
student of their lives, 51 ‘ leave their native country to encounter 
the perils of travel in foreign and distant lands; never did dis¬ 
ciples more ardently desire to gaze on the sacred vestiges of 
their religion; never did men endure greater sufferings by desert, 
mountain, and sea, than these simple-minded, earnest Buddhist 
priests/ Fa-Hian entered India from Afghanistan, and journeyed 
down the whole Gangetic valley to the Bay of Bengal in 
399—413 A.D. He found Brahman priests equally honoured with 
Buddhist monks, and temples to the Indian gods side by side 
with the religious houses of the Buddhist faith. 

Hiuen TsianGj 629 A.D. 

Hiuen Tsiang, a still greater Pilgrim, also travelled to India 
from China by the Central Asia route, and has left a fuller 
record of the state of the two religions in the 7th century. His 
wanderings extended from 629 to 645 A.D. Everywhere through¬ 
out India he found the two sj'stems eagerly competing for the 
suffrages of the people. By this time, indeed, Brahmanism was 

50 T/rc Si-yu-ki, or Buddhist Records of the Western World, 

translated from the Chinese, by Samuel Beal (Ttubner, 2 vols., 1884), 

has completed and perfected the wor\ begun by Julien and Remusat. 

Beal's volumes throw a flood of light on the social, religious, and 

political condition of India from the 5th to the 1th century a.d. The 

older authorities arc Foe Koue Ki , on Relation des Royatimes Bond- 

dhiques; Voyages dans la Tartarie, l’Afghanistan et Vlnde a la fin 

du iv. siecle, par Chi-Fa-Hian, translated by A. Remusat, reviewed by 

Klaproth and Landresse , 1836. Beal's Travels of the Buddhist Pilgrim 

Fa-Hian, translated with Notes and Prolegomena, 1869 ; Julien's 

Voyages des Pelerins Bouddhistes, t. i. ; Historic de la Vie de Hiouen- 

Thsang et de ses Voyages dans l' Inde, translated from the Chinese, 

1853, t. ti. and Hi.; Mcmoires sur les Contrees Occident ales, par 

Hiouen-T hsang, translated from the Chinese, 1857—59. C. J. 

Neumann's Pilgerfahrten Buddhistischer Priester von China nach 

Indien, aus dem Chinesischen ubersetzt, 1883, of which I have yet 

seen only one volume ; General Cunningham's Ancient Geography 

of India, and his Reports of the Arch ecological Survey of India 
0 various dates). ’ 

ol Si-yu-\i, Beal's Introduction, pp. ix. x. 
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beginning to reassert itself at the expense of the Buddhist 
religion. The monuments of the great Buddhist monarchs, 
Asoka and Kanishka, confronted him from the moment he 
neared the Punjab frontier; but so also did the temples of Siva 
and his * dread ’ queen Bhima. Throughout North-Western 
India he found Buddhist convents and monks surrounded by 
4 swarms of heretics/ i.e., Brahmanical sects. 

The political power was also divided, though Buddhist 
sovereigns still predominated. A Buddhist monarch ruled over 
ten kingdoms in Afghanistan. At Peshawar, the great monastery 
built by Kanishka was deserted, but the populace remained faith¬ 
ful. In Kashmir, the king and people were devout Buddhists, 
under the teaching of 500 monasteries and 5000 monks. In the 
country identified with Jaipur, on the other hand, the inhabi¬ 
tants were devoted to heresy and war. 

Buddhism in India, 629—645, A.D. 

Buddhist influence in Northern India seems, during the 7th 
century A.D., to have centred in the fertile plain between the 
Jumna and the Ganges, and in Behar. At Kanauj (Kanyakubja), 
on the Ganges, Hiuen Tsiang found a powerful Buddhist monarch, 
Siladit> r a, whose influence reached from the Punjab to North- 
Eastern Bengal, and from the Himalayas to the Narbada river. 
Here flourished 100 Buddhist convents and 10,000 monks. But 
the king’s eldest brother had been lately slain by a sovereign 
of Eastern India, a hater of Buddhism; and 200 temples to the 
Brahman gods reared their heads under the protection of the 
devout Siladitya himself. 

Council of Siladitya, 634 A.D. 

Siladitya appears as an Asoka of the 7th century A.D., and 
he practised with primitive vigour the two great Buddhist virtues 
of spreading the faith and charity. The former he attempted 
by means of a General Council in 634 A.D. Twenty-one tributary 
sovereigns attended, together with the most learned Buddhist 
monks and Brahmans of their kingdoms. But the object of the 
convocation was no longer the undisputed assertion of the 
Buddhist religion. It dealt with the two phases of the religious 
life of India at that time. First, a discussion between the 
Buddhists and Brahman philosophers of the Sankhya and 
Vaiseshika schools; second, a dispute between the Buddhist sects 
who followed respectively the Northern and the Southern 
Canons, known as 4 the Greater and the Lesser Vehicle of the 
Law.’ The rites of the populace were of as composite a character 
as the doctrines of their teachers. On the first day of t e 
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Council, a statue of Buddha was installed with great pomp; on 
the second, an image of the Sun-god; on the third, an idol of Siva. 


Siladitya' s Charity 

Siladitya held a solemn distribution of his royal treasures 
every five years. Hiuen Tsiang describes how on the plain 
near Allahabad, where the Ganges and the Jumna unite their 
waters, the kings of the Empire, and a multitude of people, 
were feasted for seventy-five days. Siladitya brought forth 

p C M^ r f S hlS p . alace > and S ave ^em away to Brahmans and 
Buddhists, to monks and heretics, without distinction. At the 

end of the festival he stripped off his jewels and royal raiment 

handed them to the bystanders, and, like Buddha of old, put 

° n * he 5 ° f a beggar By this ceremony the monarch com- 

Bnddhi t Cd f *!L le A rCat i Renunciation of the founder of the 
Buddhist faith. At the same time he discharged the highest 

namely C a!msgiving * BuddHiSt and Brahmanical religions, 


Monastery of Nalanda 

The vast monastery of Nalanda-W f ormed a seat o{ , . 

monk rCC H * the Unh c ersities of medieval Europe. Ten thousand 
monks and novices of the eighteen Buddhist schools here studied 

=1 SI r 

Mingung of Buddhism and Brahmanism, 

Hiuen Tsiang travelled from^the"^'Puniab to tl 

the Ganges, and made journeys into SonH.tr t J ;he ™ outh of 
where he found the two relio-i southern India. But every- 

holds so high a sanctity in i? m, " g ' ed / Bud dh-Caya, which 

become a great Brahman centre ^n^he^ had aIready 

" id "°‘ b "" “">«*•> <» Buddhism. Z Ori,“ 

'Sr?' «<>»• c ™, 

400 feet deep. General CunmnlhanL / "“"U 1600 feet lon S by 

pp. 468 — 470 , ed. 1871 . S Ancient Geography of India, 

ed. 18 7\ a,S Caten “ ° f Buddh,st Scriptures from the Chinese, p. 371 
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was a stronghold of the Buddhist faith. But in the seaport of 
Tamluk, at the mouth of the Hugli, the temples to the Brahman 
gods were five times more numerous than the monasteries of 
the faithful. On the Madras coast, Buddhism flourished; and 
indeed throughout Southern India the faith seems still to have 
been in the ascendant, although struggling against Brahman 
heretics and their gods. 

Victory of Brahmanism, 700—900, AX). 

During the 8th and 9th centuries A.D., Brahmanism became 
the ruling religion. There are legends of persecutions, insti¬ 
gated by Brahman reformers, such as Kumarila Bhatta and 
Sankara Acharya. Local evidence of these persecutions has 
lately been collected in many parts of India, and some native 
Indian scholars believe that the extirpation of Buddhism was 
effected by a general suppression instigated by the Brahmans 
and enforced by a central governing power. Of any such 
centrally organized and forcible suppression, sufficient proofs are 
not forthcoming. Force no doubt played a part but the down¬ 
fall of Buddhism seems to have largely resulted from natural 
decay, and from new movements of religious thought, rather 
than from any general suppression by the sword. Its extinction 

is contemporaneous with the rise of Hinduism. 

In the 11th century, it was chiefly outlying States, like 
Kashmir and Orissa, that remained faithful. When the Muham¬ 
madans come permanently upon the scene, Buddhism as a 
popular faith has almost disappeared from the interior Provinces 
of India. Magadha, the cradle of the religion, still continued 
Buddhist under the Pal Rajas down to the Musalman conquest 
of Bakhtiyar Khilji in 1199 A.D. 54 

Buddhism an Exiled Religion, 1000 A.D. 

During nearly a thousand years Buddhism has been a 
banished religion from its native home. But it has won greater 
triumphs in its exile than it could have ever achieved in the 
land of its birth. It has created a literature and a religion for 
nearly half the human race, and has affected the beliefs of the 
other half. Five hundred millions of men, or perhaps forty per 
cent, of the inhabitants of the world, still acknowledge, with 
more or less fidelity, the holy teaching of Buddha. Afghanistan, 
Nepal, Eastern Turkistan, Tibet, Mongolia, Manchuria, China, 

54 MS. materials supplied to the author by General Cunningham, 
to whose Archceological Reports and \ind assistance this volume ts 
deeply indebted. 
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Japan, the Eastern Archipelago, Siam, Burma, Ceylon, and India, 
at one time marked the magnificent circumference of its con¬ 
quests. Its shrines and monasteries stretched in a continuous 
line from what are now the confines of the Russian Empire to 
the equatorial islands of the Pacific. During twenty-four 
centuries Buddhism has encountered and outlived a series of 
powerful rivals At this day it forms, with Christianity and 
Islam, one of the three great religions of the world; and the 
most numerously followed of the three. 

Buddhist Survivals in India 

* * inf ? u ^ nce has survived its separate existence. 

The Buddhist period not only left a distinct sect, the Jains, but 
it supplied the spiritual basis on which Brahmanism finally 

developed from the creed of a caste into the religion of the 
people. 


The Jains 

The Jams number about half a million in British India 
L ke the Buddhists, they deny the authority of the Veda except 
in so far as it agrees with their own doctrines. They disregard 
rifice, practise a strict morality; believe that their past and 

°' v »»««,», (..re; 

> . ’ a " d scru t> ul °usly reverence the vital princiole in 

ntu, Tj'Jr-SZ “S'"/ ‘3 

SXS ^ « s — 

Jain Doctrines 

TJic Buddhists admit that t),, j jl i 

successive lives upon earth and analne^ appeared in 

extinction; but they confine’ their ™ d Nirvana or Beatific 
small number. The Jains divide t* vei ^ eilce to a comparatively 

assign twenty-four W or ust SUCCe f ssive eras, and 

They name twenty-four in the nacf " made perfect » to each.55 

sent, and twenty-W in the era t- twc . nty i° u >; « the pre¬ 
statues of white or black marble tn ° me ' and P lace colossal 
in their temples. They adore above aUft^^ 

Kshina\arma , ^jreed^jrom ‘}° rd °f the w °rld ;' 

Wg Ad his war a, •supreme lord ■ ^Tirthanha S ? rVa i n “, 'all know- 
over the world; ’ and Jina ‘ he win ’ ke WW has mossed 

passions / ' he who has conquered the human 
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third and twenty-fourth Jinas of the present era—namely, 
Parsvanath 56 and Mahavira. 

Jain Temple Cities 

The Jains choose wooded mountains and the most lovely 
retreats of nature for their places of pilgrimage, and cover them 
with exquisitely-carved shrines in white marble or stucco. 
Parasnath Hill in Bengal, the temple city of Palitana in Kathia¬ 
war, and Mount Abu which rises with its gems of architecture 
like a jewelled island from the Rajputana plains, form well- 
known scenes of their worship. The Jains are a wealthy com¬ 
munity, usually engaged in banking or wholesale commerce, 
devoid indeed of the old missionary spirit of Buddhism, but 
closely knit together among themselves. Their charity is bound¬ 
less ; and they form the chief supporters of the beast hospitals, 
which the old Buddhistic tenderness for animals has left in many 
of the cities of India. 

Relation of Jainism to Buddhism : 

Jains Earlier than Buddhists (?) 

Jainism is, in its external aspects. Buddhism equipped- with 
a mythology—a mythology, however, not of gods, but of saints. 
But in its essentials, Jainism forms a survival of beliefs anterior 
to Asoka and Kanishka. According to the old view, the Jains 
are a remnant of the Indian Buddhists who saved themselves 
from extinction by compromises with Hinduism, and so managed 
to erect themselves into a recognised caste. According to the 
later and truer view, they represent in an unbroken succession 
the Nigantha sect of the Asoka edicts. The Jains themselves . 
claim as their founder, Mahavira, the teacher or contemporary 
of Buddha; and the Niganthas appear as a sect independent of, 
indeed opposed to, the Buddhists in the Rock Inscriptions of 
Asoka and in the Southern Canon ( pitakas ). 

Mahavira, who bore also the spiritual name of Vardhamana, 

‘ The Increaser,’ is the 24th Jina or 1 Conqueror of the Passions, 
adored in the present age of Jain chronology. Like Buddha, he 
was of princely birth, and lived and laboured in the same country 
and at the same time as Buddha. According to the southern 
Buddhistic dates, Buddha * attained rest ’ 543 B.C., and Mahavira 
in 526 B.C. But according to the Jain texts, Mahavira was the 
predecessor and teacher of Buddha. 

Antiquity of the Jains 

A theory has accordingly been advanced that the Buddhism 

56 Popularly rendered Parasnath. 
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of Asoka (244 B.C.) was in reality a later product than the 
Nigantha or Jain doctrines. 57 The Jains are divided into the 
Swetambaras, ‘ The White Robed,’ and the Digambaras, ‘ The 
Naked.’ The Tibetan texts make it clear that sects closely 
analogous to the Jains existed in the time of Buddha, and that 
they were antecedent and rival orders to that which Buddha 
established. 58 Even the Southern Buddhist Canon preserves re¬ 
collections of a struggle between a naked sect like the Jain 
Digambaras, and the decently robed Buddhists. 59 This Digam- 
bara or Nigantha sect (Nigrantha, ‘ those who have cast aside 
every tie ’) was very distinctly recognised by Asoka’s edicts ; 
and both the Swetambara and Digambara orders of the modern 
Jains find mention in the early copper-plate inscriptions of Mysore, 
circ. 5th or 6th century A.D. The Jains in our own day feel 
strongly on this subject, and the head of the Jain community 
at Ahmadabad, with whom I fully discussed the point, argued 
with great earnestness and learning to prove that their faith 
was anterior to Buddhism. 

Until quite recently, however, European scholars did not 
admit the pretensions of the Jains to pre-Buddhistic antiquity. 
13* H. Wilson questioned their importance at any period earlier 
than twelve centuries ago." Weber regarded ‘ the Jains as 
merely one of the oldest sects of Buddhism; ’ and Lassen 
believed that they had branched off from the Buddhists. 61 M. 
Barth, after a careful discussion of the evidence, still thought 
that we must regard the Jains ‘as a sect which took its rise 
in Buddhism.’ 62 On the other hand, Oldenberg, who brings the 
latest light from the Pali texts to bear on the question, accepts 


57 This subject was discussed in Edward Thomas’ jainism , or the 
Early Faith of Asoka; ,n Rhys Davids’ article in " The Academy ” of 
nth September 1879 ; in his Hibbert Lectures , p. 27 ; and in the 
Numismata Orientalia (Ceylon fasciculus), pp. 55, 60. 

and B Roc/(/!,n ’ s Ufe of the Buddha, from the Bkah-Hgyitr 

and Rstan-Hgyur in varus locis. 1884. Sy 

from' Jr eXample the f u ’i ous stor y of the devout Buddhist bride 
from the Burmese sacred booths, in Bishop Bigandet’s Life of 

Gaudama, pp. 257-259, vol. ed. 1882. 1 f 

f■.?;* * «■ «• 

Alterthumskunde iw% 210 = ^sen’s Indische 

de VHUtotc de1 l ReligioL\ n m a ^ d ' 1882 ’ P ' 15 ' ; dto Barth ’ s RcUue 
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the identity of the Jain sect with the Niganthas ‘ into whose 
midst the younger brotherhood of Buddha entered/ 63 

Jacobi’s Investigation of the Question : 

Jainism Older than Buddhism 

The learned Jacobi has now investigated this Question from 
the Jain texts themselves. 6 * Oldenberg had proved, out of the 
Buddhist scriptures, that Buddhism was a true product of 
Brahman doctrine and discipline. Jacobi shows that both 
Buddhism and Jainism must be regarded as religions developed 
out of Brahmanism not by a sudden reformation, but prepared 
by a religious movement going on for a long time/ 65 And he 
brings forward evidence for believing that Jainism was the 
earlier outgrowth ; that it was probably founded by Parsvanath, 
now revered as the 23rd Jina; and merely reformed by Mahavira, 
the contemporary of Buddha. 66 The outfit of the Jain monk, 
his alms-bowl, rope, and water vessel, was practically the equip¬ 
ment of the previous Brahman ascetic. 67 In doctrine, the Jains 
accepted the Brahman pantheistic philosophy of the Atman, or 
Universal Soul. They believed that not only animals and plants, 
but the elements themselves, earth, fire, water, and wind, were 
endowed with souls. Buddha made a further divergence. He 
combated the Brahman doctrine of the Universal Soul; and the 
Jain dogma, of the elements and minerals being endowed with 
souls, finds no place in Buddhist philosophy. 68 

Date of the Jain Scriptures : Jains an 

Independent Sect 

Jacobi believes that the Jain texts were composed or 
collected at the end of the 4th century B.C.; that the origin of 
the extant Jain literature cannot be placed earlier than about 
300 B.C.; and that their sacred books were reduced to writing 
in the 5th ce s ntury A.D. 69 He thinks that the two existing 
divisions of the Jains, the Swetambaras and the Digambaras, 

63 Buddha, his Life, his Doctrine, his Order, by Hermann Olden¬ 
berg. Hoey’s translation (1882), p. 67. See also his pp. 66 and 
( foot-note ) 77, and 175. 

64 faina Sutras, Part I., the Acharanga Sutra, and the Kalpa Sutra, 
by Hermann Jacobi, forming vol. xxii. of the Sacred Boo\s of the 
East. Clarendon Press, 1884. 

65 Jacobi, op. cit., Introduction, xxxii. 

66 Jacobi, op. cit. xxxiv. 

67 For slight differences, see Jacobi, xxviii. 

68 Jacobi, op. cit. xxxiii. 

69 Op. cit. xxxv. and xliii. 
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separated from each other about two or three hundred years 
after the death of the founder; but ‘ that the development of 
the Jain church has not been at any time violently interrupted/ 
That, ‘ in fact, we can follow this development from its true 
beginning through its various stages, and that Jainism is as much 
independent from other sects, especially from Buddhism, as can 
be expected from any sect/’™ 

Modern Jainism 

In its external aspects, modern Jainism may be described 
as a religion allied in doctrine to ancient Indian Buddhism, but 
humanized by saint-worship, and narrowed from a national 
religion to the exclusive requirements of a sect. 

Survivals of Buddhism in India 

The noblest survivals of Buddhism in India are to be found, 
however, not among any peculiar body, but in the religion of 
the people; in that principle of the brotherhood of man, with 
the reassertion of which each new revival of Hinduism starts; 
in the asylum which the great Vaishnav sect affords to women 
who have fallen victims to caste rules, to the widow and the 
outcast; in that gentleness and charity to all men, which take 
the place of a poor-law in India, and give a high significance 
to the half-satirical epithet of the ‘ mild ’ Hindu. 

....I have endeavoured to give a continuous view of Buddhism 
from the 6th century B.C., when it developed out of Brahmanism, 
down to the close of the 19th century A.D. The brevity imperi¬ 
ously imposed on such a sketch, renders it at many points iess 
satisfactory than I could have wished. But, so far as I am 
aware, no similar presentment has yet been offered, and the 
reader can at once verify and amplify the details in each branch 

of the subject from the authorities cited in the foot notes. 

A revival of Buddhism is, I repeat, one of the present 
possibilities in India. The life and teaching of Buddha are also 
beginning to exercise a new influence on religious thought in 
Europe and America. As that teaching becomes more accurately 
known to the Western world, it will be divested of the mystical 
pretensions with which certain of its modern professors have 
obscured it. Buddhism will stand forth as the embodiment of 
the eternal verity that as a man sows he will reap; associated 
with the personal duties of mastery over self and kindness to 

all men ; and quickened into a popular religion by the example 
of a noble and beautiful Life. 


70 Op rit. xlt/i. 
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